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D fKWTf.Y I my intomthm«f th«Mutnti- 

=at !»!«•;'« ili i\m, 4 ft*»r twrti!ytw,iwniw with the* 
t*.»mj»atiy. it #ri!a-.i m tb.tyh nv»Tjr of hit jw»m I utt'L wtitl (*» 

«»»*: 

■J VSf)J«W ynH will tvj*sf** :t 

*5h< >>! vii'iHv.ft *:**!! ;*i»i my rxj«Tt*W*» it 

NV.t V- *:3 ,‘ - ’’aw- ■':> I’t'W.i h.,-v;»> ihr,»m;h tti mmt brilliant. ;*«4 
! >, >--*h -14 4 msyt iu4 ai tV wifoof it* dtswtor, 

t,*> m*« nUmf uu»rtt ha Ut<* 
s*i '•>;'}, t* I si', Hi*-?- }>W*»nrth»tf.!, I lut»i 

!,jii i.f ?hr 4'*i■<..;}.»3'Is-, m? **}*■! u If ym'w 

1 vl >4-t< >>! >* j>*fis-yii'», k) 14«'4 v*4mi}»"i ^vis.n y, ( u tt 

i'l.nVffi.vi J.JV*..'»)? >■<*!» }.»!*»•a- wiut th.*v ;»n* Wtmti 1 

4,4!:*.; ii.i-i, u* *f«4*., >*r ;<:*» >tth**r... )h*« 4 j>j«},iu*M. ,. 

rh.-4.jv4 ,,, }*.»•, .*-4 ,.. ,., 'JV w»i.*« j.r;u ^4 .., rav***| 

JJ/.I «•:.! nsvi . , , \t,f Vi> <!'*?*.» . , , 3f> MiillMM , , . 

My i-ntM,,/ N»-v«-r n mnstmn, >*»n*}i «i»ti«v 4 „i my of 

fhr *I*W .*! who, a-it.'Mf, Lt4 -MuHlnm! to .Jo vwtli Itw 

v;**tv-(vi fit, j.* 

Wl-H, I ,,'k -AM'thl wavA '.itiMhrf I took »,f U|,'(i soft? 

I am ■u'.i,-.,; 4*1 tk* at kjs.v- N'fui'f* my m»4>*r ha* milJy 

nw,*?!*, Jit-. 4 * 1 ).♦,*.* t i% hit Ur*tU, lhnp*< mm 

Hit- it*o-!,; ;•*rvii-l thii k,, | shiStL th. ;,‘ 3 i IV»k*|mmur.* 

-ajU J'}4 in m«jv Jh.tx*. »mmi h 4 *;t* UU*l in**-. 

i AUi •'<•■» VJJi,; .ill fur th»* \A11W »lS4t til*’ ill,4n:i,K'rmr«« 

;; ; ' f.; j'i*i Mut.iiih- th«* tV.t’sv*. !.*•? »}-*> Lm« fh* 

h'*M‘ M. ! I, 1 .*- » th*i b'iW.-i lh** i* 4 !| t.fts*'*', 

Tl-. .' 5 .'k' 1 !)<- 4 ?.I 4 m >*■•! ‘A ;u A nw.rt; 

i..»' .t .ill}, I *• t».‘* fr<»m laytDj,; si *t*-**i siknj* 
WAtiMti m4 sHiisjrrii. I»«« m a iA<<mati. 


For fifty years (everyone from the radio announcer to 
Motor License Bureau knows my age, so why try to hide it f 
you?) — for fifty-one years, to be exact — I have been enjoyi* 1 ^ 
tremendously the adventure of being alive. I have had succ 05 * 6 * 
and failure; and, perhaps, more than my share of fame in an * 
that I love passionately and into which, for more than thii'^'^" 
years, I have put every day hours of hard, concentrated sttt^>; 
and work. I have known love and ecstasy; deep hurt 
bitterness and loss; and some strong, sustaining friendship* 4 ' 
And whether I owe this to an irrepressible sense of humor or 
an almost equally irrepressible pride, I can’t say; there 
grown up in me a tolerance for the extraordinary, sometim €>i4 
ridiculous, often exasperating creatures that are men ^ 
women. Many of those I have known are what the world call* 4 
famous. Not all of them singers or musicians. There have be® 14 
half a dozen kings, and several queens; princes, great ladies* 
ballet girls; bank presidents and tenors; movie stars, ambassa¬ 
dors, and crooners; d6butantes, admirals, advertising men, 
politicians, lawyers and other thieves. 

But all of them interesting. 

I refuse to know bores. My world is active and amusing ; 
sometimes exciting; never dull. 

That is the world I mean to write about. 

Naturally, as is true of everybody’s world, mine revolves 
around me. So I can’t leave myself out, entirely. You will have? 
to get used to seeing me and my world through my eyes. 

There! Now you know what the play is about. 

Does it seem to you worth the price of admission? 

If you decide to come in, hurry, please. The overture 
finished. The lights are dimming. The curtain is about to rise*. 



W HKN do,** a lifr hogin? At thninfant of birth, with that 
flwt ny wainst bring alivo at all? t >r in «umo 

l,it*T montrut i»f aharp arlbrnow'iouHnoa.'i? iKomo momont whon 
<« v nry fibro of your tiody ami mind • porhapa of your «ouS» too 
w middmily intotwriy iwwt of it# Unmnm? 

At tin* iator, I think, 

a mmmit, dnpiy realist. rimj***a ttm life fortnw afar. 
Amtrdmjdy, my life «tory i«wiu not in thn Now Zonlaml city 
mh*w i wa* Ut», ami abmf which l mwmbor nothing nt all. 

Ini! iwmiy>4hm* ymmi hut, on fho rmty tmrhrof 1 hvwntm 7, 

IJMW, which w-tw tiw» night when I fami my flrat American 
audfenco, 

KlflObKTTu with a m*w 'Hilda/ Mlk Fmm**v, 
AJihi, With < ‘aru,iu, Amato, i hdur, ami Madame Homer, 

I'hat u;vi fen* Un* papem had my drimt. 

# Not that t Uhl;* and 1 were now f«* cad* other. I had mum the 
?**1|o of the bum-hhm-fiN daughter many fiimvi at U Munnufe 
ia Hru&tri*, at t’ovmt < lurden tatw» with (‘artwn atrange 
prophecy!*, in Wnrtnw, in Htrnmw Air**t, nmi logStmt htmtir 
thorn ill! in i'armn. at the annual V.-rdi fe,nival. 

Hut what ;sH thin performance ap;ir» from ail other* More 
ami after it, one that fit.- Mofrojiohum uml 1 were nm4nw for 
tin* tirwt time, i hadn't tin* gh<*«t of an idea of it then, imt in the 
twwUy>t.wn >oum ahead of mo it** draughty a*ago wan hi bmum* 
" to*” *» «V «wn drawing Mum. It* atFaim. from tin, 

I llfilllli fiiiifi$4i f }||f iff f|||i r|i|i%|! Ji;niiJ mftf ||j|* lit |li|||| 

noto of t,h«< t mm feme player »« tin* wruhnesw of certain of m* 
ifu,Ht**#‘isi for certain type® of »mg»*r« ami premiere dniMeunra., 
worn to form my hm/sm. Ail the femfe, jeulomfe-rs, numw^ti, 
litmimi, onvuw, ambition*, and *h-that ran hrml in the 
fi*ri»h* mil of lio* world ‘m biggest romj»any of ojirratio t.om}*ora* 
m»*tita w. ro to *«^m my tjmly lift, with Joy, tm?«iy, Wttorn*?w 
or humor 
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None of that, of course, was known to me then. 

In the international world of grand opera there are three 
stages where every singer dreams of triumphing some day. 
These are La Scala in Milan, London’s Covent Garden, and 
New York’s Metropolitan. I had already achieved success in 
two of these. That night was to be my final and severest test as 
a singer. By my success or failure, at the Metropolitan, all the 
rest of my career — and I was just twenty-three — would stand 
or fall. 

All this filled my mind as the ripple of violins in the Second 
Act overture died away. The house went dark; the stage lights 
came on. The great crimson velvet curtains swung impressively 
backward and upward, revealing the walled garden of Rigo- 
letto’s house in Mantua, and I, his daughter, making my first 
bow to the richest, most powerful, most-difficult-to-please 
audience in the world. 

Was I scared? 

No one who doesn’t know from actual experience of it what 
stage fright can do to one could possibly know how scared. I 
have never gone on the stage without that awful terror gripping 
me somewhere in the middle. In that I am no different from 
most singers. I remember Caruso telling me that he had never 
sung a single performance that he wasn’t nervous, and miserable 
and afraid. 

But stage fright is being afraid that you won’t do the best 
that you know you are capable of doing. It is not concerned 
with anyone or anything but yourself. This fear that set every 
nerve in my body to quivering lay outside my own emotions. 
It had a basis of proved reality. It even had a face, and a name. 

That morning every music critic in New York had received an 
anonymous letter. The letters were all alike. Gatti had 
brought one of them to my dressing-room as I was making up 
for the performance. 

What I read was a scurrilous attack on my ability as a singer, 
and on my personal life and character. The writer went so far as 
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to say that I was not the Frances Alda I represented myself as 
being, but one of the Barrison sisters, well known in the English 
music halls, and a person totally unfitted to appear before the 
Metropolitan’s audience. The letter concluded with the request 
that the critics turn thumbs down on my performance that 
evening. 

There had been little doubt in Gatti’s mind as to the intent 
of the letters. 

‘It is an attack at me, as Director, through you,’ he said. 

‘But why?’ 

The dresser was setting my wig in place. I could not turn 
my head, but Gatti's sombre face was reflected in the mirror. I 
watched it. 

‘You know how I found things when I came to take charge a 
few months ago. I wrote you at the time. In signing my 
contract I had understood that I was to have full power. As I 
had at La Scala. And as Conried, my predecessor here, had. 
Instead of which, I arrive here to find that the Board has 
engaged a co-director to divide the duties and the authority 
with me. So there are two of us. And who is that other director? 
Andreas Dippel. A member of the company. A tenor. You 
know what I think of tenors! It is an impossible situation. The 
company is split into factions, cliques, jealousies. The Germans 
hate the Italians...’ 

‘ But why do they attack me? I am not Italian. I am English.’ 

He lifted his shoulders. 

‘Cosa mot fare? You were singing at La Scala when I was 
Director there. Everyone knows that the Board engaged 
Toscanini and you and me...’ 

‘They engaged me first.’ I said. ‘I had signed my contract 
with the Metropolitan and the contract for Buenos Aires before 
you, or Toscanini either, had been engaged to come to America. 
No one can say it was you brought me here.’ 

He made that gesture of the hands I was to come to know so 
well. 





‘They know that I am in love with you. That i * to 

riveSh to a cabal. And that you art* going to marry ««’. ■■ 
® M y ha ir is red. That means something a» to I * *»“*• • 

feel mine rising. I burst out: ... >. .. 

‘I have told you a hundred times, (nuho. Hud. I won t mat 

you. Must I tell all New York that, too.’ 

* ^_the call-bov was smg-samgwtf. Nvuod 


A ‘Patience, com,' Gatti implored me. ‘Try to Ul* rtwn. . . 

By that time I was boiling mad. 1 swept my aUm by to:*', 
without a word and went onto the stage. 

Standing in the wings while the overture began, l r. M . ■<. 
with sudden illuminating vividness something that had Hap 
pened at rehearsal the day before. There had been but .me. 1 
had arrived in New York, my muting delay.**! by c-.ti.vri * 
gagements and by a motor accident in Pari * that Had »v*-d 
for me in a broken am, just a week before, At to»* r. ».■ e ;to, 
whilst I was singing, I saw a woman member of the r».mv.n:v 
who had no part in that opera come into the house and, Mow M 
by her husband, seat herself in the »ond row. 

That is something that is never done in the theatre. No »«>•»! 
bers of the company, however imprlntd, are to 

attend the rehearsal of other singers. 

Toscanini, who was standing with Gatti in the wing h .dj« *rin>* 
was conducting), spoke to me in Italian: 'Sitig b tod? v, 4 eo,' 

I obeyed, and went through the rest of th>- •»j* , r. 4 m •*» light 
a tone that the prima donna, who had sung t Uida many 
and who was now too old fortheriHe, could not p»< <.oMy judg*- to 
my voice. Presently I saw her gather her him ato«p, toe. 
Attended by her husband, she swept out in di . 

Could she, or her husband, be the author to r S ( »*r.e ;.«»*?,?. e: e;,-. 
letters? If so, what a cruel revenge for one suti s* totov* 
a younger one who could not help becoming tor riv.d! :to»- h 
as press agent, so Gatti had told mo, a mm who wai mu/m-to 
critic for one of the big New York dailies. It j*» !i:»pp« n*'d Gull 
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\m iii'-ts *t luti! utvnpi.**! tfu* n?tnmin-»i alw»v«* m,v own on Urn 
Avvmm I'm .yami in l '.-irk ! hforo I ;iaih*d fur my SVtv York 
4Htnt ."tv* S-.u-l nskvii me a i**r to h»-r hr-»*!tor in Anmrien, 
Wiih !h«* arr-Kiuis; -If-nnilU-hro'y' »»f my youth I had nut 
um'j»h-»| if. I «aw so conUdrnt ui* aumwi Slat on.* t-riiis- had 
it* fin* !«*:;.-a'h my* notitm. 

Ifnti l :h-'i't-hy m;nh an i-m-my? Ami *>»»• whuwas* in ajawi- 
lion to wmA my »%im-r Man* if iui h-ytun? 

Tlnni rh(* rtii'iain.-t jianmi, I hours l t>m». f wrut forwarsi 

into f.hf doudlmhl.-i. 

flu* lomiurSor, vmi nyvmv? mi- at mil y. (Oh, why 
hmlnY ?hry r» ntr T«> wht.sn 1 l.n.*w from tin* ilay.i at 

!,a Kuala ami who,* huti»n w;n mi nittm-nr.irv, hut frMnlly, 
Ssniirr',*' All hf whilo Arnnfo'.i fruit v Jtan’-in-’ wan kidding tm* 
la* an oh'dims *iau«’d«-r ami imi :ul t«> »«.«•.- »*i fhn world 

than I nml4 m*r tin- t»»j* of tn> i-myi-r W*h, ail lit*- 

i -a, it • my du»dul jv ti 4 as thmwh 

n-y i ',>.>!■<• \u‘> flu- ii-iir- yj* an- 1 down my ha**U#>ri*-. 

Ih’V-.-vi V'. * oi•>!'<• ;r.i »h«* host*- »a/i jillr*| ^| a mt.ay dark- 
nr.i;i. in • in - tow* of (>■•{ j-Jy-ih -’-a*■:>■* f i<-utjn tin- 
h**X‘-.i tHi- fatii'it!:! ih anaaS \Uu i-r.ii-to. m fh«* J-a.-h-d nv Vf 
haimim; hainmm s, thou aud.mf N*-w Y *>s i.-rs I* an* *i hsr*Aar«i fo 
;**♦* ami to hrar t !u- M»*;roji.-btanVi m-w .■tojsrauu. 

What w«mv thf<> 

What .Mui.I l }.»■*•» from i hw mti-vi who hail tin* 

inm-ifiaiiafni y W‘- y 

if i I'osit'J Kin slm umii*w*., th*- m , mi wtmid hav.* to mm»- 
r»*uii.|. I h.i-l Ann *«.;hrr a’t'h.-iii’s*;*. Tin- ha*l ?.>r^v*'n 

my ha-! a-. I tii>- Miiamw ihji ,-shaky h.a!iau U*r f in- iakr 

of a thai v;,vs iTo.il a mi >*wm; an- 5 »rnt*. ami for my j4wnj- 
ami 1V»| hair ami ia»?^u«n.a .muT-i W»mi<! fh*^. ii-iuo 
(*ho*'h»'4» hawk luni'tl Amt-tii-aij'S !»a.*l tn lla- Ui^n vmh 

fia-sr hiifh **nrhn#*;i.i***i, ami js-A.-iisti wtvws, asai 
iMy.-iy, tall, m*»4 dam-thirm, ajijm.v*- »m? ihr.jai 

at4-Iy I hu{w-*l timy wmilti. tl»h*-r itu»ii«-m**« 1 ha«i |4ay*-*i with, 






flirted with. None of them, tiU now, h»d I Ink™ ** U”“ ! 

* That had been my weak spot. Thektvat Meltia. siittii,! in til" 

box with Marchesi (who had taught her, anti mv when i ma4«* 
my d£but at the 0p4ra Comique in Paris, had put her luw-r on 
it. And Marchesi, shrewd and theatre-wi*- a* »iu* w.*», had 

reported it to me later. . „ 

‘She taifps it too casually,’ Melba had said, tireatnw 
doesn’t come that way.’ 

So I had, then. But there was nothing casual akmi my 
attitude now. 

The act went on. Rigoletto went away, and through t ho d> * 
in the wall came the Duke, my lover. A* ^!a.tr, 

something warm and vibrant happened to t.h*“ hois a* whm tie 
came on the stage. 

‘Coraggio, cara,’ he whispered, and squt*«‘,‘,t‘ri my arm, wh*A- 
his melting, lover-like tones flowed round me and *»«* t,» the 
rapt audience. 

The curtain fell. Applause. We took our e;tH s, t’.e 
generously giving me first place. The weal vix> rim Sen- r 
artist, the truest friend, the kindest |#«m 1 »w hm-w n» ?h- 
theatre. We sang together hundreds of tim»ii. 1 itevt-r L-’-w hen 
to be other than generous and encouraging, an*! ai »«»»; / -d in 
another’s success as in his own. ‘Why not try it tlw> way'.’' h>- 
would often suggest, and then show hit idmu hm,v a yhr.tv 
should he sung, or a bit of business played. And hi > id- •>. - w«-r.* 
always good. He was actor and artist to hi.* timyi; »;•■> M.»a> 
times, later on, while we ate spaghetti ami ruv e •! iamS; i .?b urn 
in out-of-the-way Italian restaurants he v,:,m atw.ty'S '«h> 
covering,’ and draggingScotti and (iatti and m- oif n» j r.e.n 
to us that the cooking there was every hit a-. go»j«j ,u m Jri.q-m > , 
we laughed together over that uneasy dfl.ut of naw. 

Perhaps he could sympathize with «»** lava-tv* J, wb,** hr had 
gone through on the season’s opening night uiVr e 

of the ‘monkey-house scandal, several yearn j it*-,; 












that |tnm*Svit! that nform of j.uMu-ify KW v out of 
< liking to vwil Ifu hud ;t» oni Jut. bain- and child- 

iik** low of wild tmimiih, ^(Hvially monkey .-i. tkn> «bv ho 
wiw walking aUnit the Central H;u*k monkey h»nur, where a 
numWr of pvt-mn mnwM him. One of them, a voung 
woman and not. ilHavoml, itroeccded to follow the famous 
Imvr around, aiaring at, him. Finally, t’aru« reminded to 
bor evident interest in him and ahovvi'd bin ajijrtwiHlion of her 
t-harnm, in a fauhiun ciuitomury in Italy. IVohuhly no woman 
tnw ever gone through Italy without getting » pinch or two. 
Hut tUh young woman waa American amt waa prompt!y and 
loudly ’inaulM't. The opera that night wua /*.,*,w. When 
tin* rurtam r*rie t urueo wan on the ntage, hi i ha*’!, to tho nu 
dioru-o. There worn ,-u-\era! momenta before bo turned and 
momenta in which tin* nw.-at ran .town !«•» U,r ayony 
of not knowing whether appkuun «r hen.* would Uiut 

wlmn In* allowed Immself to tin* public, Tin* uUr,u sjdseie on fh«> 
wan full of apprehena-u, an the cue ramr, He turned, 
aini front Urn waiting house cairn- the mmi! tmoe»d«.u* ovation 
it bad ever given him. 

1'bt* relief of it almo-it render*-*} biiu unable to go on, 

(Hir Third Art w**ni better. At itn r|<i,e, when t aang ih*« 
touching t-onf*-;vi**»n of my •dntme. | could fee! the wall of 
thnt, had been Mwcm mo ami the audience Something 
warm am! human Honed imt the f<*a|igh>/» n» m„, 

Tlmn, curtain, Ami lw-l i.. my die vim* ni.<m to change to 
lb* tx*y‘a doublet and ho-se fort bo kiat. a<-t. 1 loved that costume, 

It bint won for mo tin* heart;* of the critical audience at the Verdi 
frttivaJ in Harm a, who were ho tried to middle-aged t d!dat m*h 
fbirk rah«aami bubting thntha that had to Wt<Mmvai.-d } ty 
f»| tira{i«) i*T4, that th**y rbw-rnl *«y trim tigaro in tho Mtio.ab, 
akin-fight Itbw-k h»«o, Mor»* I .ruing a nolo. 

W**!l, nvt*n in fim M*’!ru}«4Han, lt-g'i imuutod. I w.-c* So havo 



bo/s attire for her escapades. The question i he retort 

from James Huneker: 

‘There are two excellent reasons why Alda .*«<» {,d aisf, stc 

role. Her right and left legs.' 

Now I set the cap with its perky feather on my r»*t mrU, 
swung the short velvet cape from one shoulder, »n<! .a udm<1 mv 
reflection in the mirror. 

My spirits were rising. 

A knock at the dressing-room door. It w;m Ambv;^ K}<; *1 
co-Director with Gatti. He came, he said, to eom.-u* nU w- 

‘No new singer at the Metropolitan in n*w.t >■.«”• 0 . 4 , 
with such success.’ 

I thanked him, and he went away, I had alma* 
those anonymous letters. My nervous fears luwl ;»*< ;»'< I. f »*•»! 
through the last act, with the great aria' /«>j *■ .«•'«.-•/ w.M**h 
whenever Caruso sang it brought wild upphuv, 
nairely. 

It was over. 

Half a dozen curtain calls; Caruso anti Amato and ?4 ,» i.u; - 
Homer (who had sung Maddalena), giving hi ttw. f *'• *#M 
see the people standing in the aidkK with «j»fa glav/ « ran;,-* I tar 
bettor to see what I looked like. 

If only I could see into their minds and know what 
thinking! 

Then suddenly I was tired, exhaust**!, no, I >■ »« * {.«,• 
anyone/1 said to the repeated knork* at the ibv.vu:, g n , 4- „ >■ 

Emilie, the maid I had brought with me fmm Vwu ,w m : ■ * 
with a long fur cloak. She wrapped me in it and f w-nr 0 d > 
out the stage door to the waiting cab, and drove t« tb- Am. m-* 
Hotel. 

While New Yorkers were having supfier at ;u;d th* 

Cate Martin and discussing that night'a and 
I dropped off to sleep, too utterly weary to ww;d*r >* v., >4 
them might be saying, or to care for anything but i!;»< 
ness of oblivion. 







B IT n**xt. morning.... 

I sat uj» in b*d situ! went through one newtijmjw'r after 
another, firing tor nothing hut the reviews of h'wlrtto at the 
Metropolitan, l m>ni KmiUr downataiw for mure paj»otvi, and 
Ktiii later nhUotw. '{'he !**d w;w eovvml with crumpled nfwvta 
of new.iprjjit. 

The revi-ovv were alt terrible. 

I had no voire. ...f .-ihovwl iuy«rif Urn untmiiiwf for the 
Mi*troj.oIit.a«..,. ff l w?w tk r;amt»le of what Signor tint to 
Taar'a meant, to introduce to Now York, things wtw jiiiit Um 
had..,. 

And, finally; 

•The young sing.* who made her drimi. lani evening cornea 
from the land of the afo^*j». and -the bleated hie one of them.,, ,* 
U';ts 1 down in the hhe-i? 

My heart aided and my throat w;m am\ I ahivered all over. 

I hat oil Antenna. 

*t*Sl never nnm in your old oj**ra h»»uae again/ t stormed at 
tiatti when In* name to m*e me, ill take the next hunt | a .*L to 

I'hiroj**/ 

fie alsooli hi* firm'd at me gloomily, 

'You ean't. You are hilled to sing /*e r»fh te*» day* front 
today.’ 

i tell you | shall, fu it an U»a truly. til break the run* 
tract,. 

At that moment f/mstje .-ante into the sifting room. She 
orrie*! a huge u f pm. *i. | reached h, t the ,.,yd and read: 

MAJi.VMtt 1,114.*,%.%' NuJUUi'A 
*md thin nun-tage: 

'Uteri* W'.yi never a young singer who ajijn-ani at the 
A5e.‘ro}«4»t hi who wai./i ... mav’y rutnu/.d on her debut, 
M«*lha, Kmubrirh, InuTur, myaejf.., all of os have gone 
through what you are going through ittdny, have courage. 

Atfivtionatu good wishes*, 


To the end of my days I shall never forget XVrdhTs gmmnuw 
gesture toward a newcomer whom she had new met , and ?*» 
whom she had no particular reason for twins kind. Year* law 
I was able to repay part of the debt I felt I owed her, by pronipt- 
ing Gatti to arrange for her several gala jwrfarnnrow> at I ho 
Metropolitan. And always, if I have needed any urge to h* 
cordial to young singers, I have had the remembrance of 
Nordica’s roses and message, and what they meant to me ow 
that dark morning-after. 

To bme: I said to Gatti. *1 shall not break the contract. 
Not immediately. I shall sing on the seventeenth, Hu* mean¬ 
while I must see a doctor. My throat is sore.’ 

He salt me to Doctor Clarence Kiev. 

That visit turned out to be the first of many vidia. I >\>r more 
than twenty years, until his death, Doctor Urn- took rare of me 
and kept me in condition to sing sometimes three p<*rfonnam*ni 
a week. 

On that first morning Doctor Rice Imikiit at my throat. and 
then he looked at me. Presumably, ho had nSw look-d at Do* 
morning papers. 

‘Here is my prescription,’he said. ‘Forget id tout your throat., 
Go down to the Library in Aator Place, iwk for the m-w ■jpupur 
files, and read the reviews of Emma Kamra’a, of Farrar* <>f .b an 
de Reszk6’s first performance. If your throat still hot hen you 
tomorrow, come back and let me look at it.* 

I followed his advice. In the Library I rmred over the old 
newspapers. The same critic who had complained of my ' bh^t * 
had been offended by Caruso's ‘ Italiaiuite maimer Mm.;-,.' ‘|V>* 
had looked down their noses at the glorimjw de Fan or, 

then, in 1908, at the height of her popularity, k«l .iwd in D-n 
reviewers of ha: d6but ‘pm d$ ekm* 

I gave the files back to the librarian and wont out. The 
were thronged with Christmas shopsww. Salvation Army ,W...» 
Clauses tinkled bells on every comer. In front of t km-1 Web 

a street band played‘Silent Night.’ thalied a hmmm, t.,M 




<imw t« tub* mu up Fifth Avviuu* p;wi Mittfonti Squart*. 
fu!4t»4 in I In* vvmfnr'a tin* mum fall; «h». Wnhiorf Amorim in 
wiwvjumvw I mm main* my hum**; juwt tin* hunta anti thn 
t*iuh» sunt tin* Immtutmm front* uf (.1st* MntroiKjlium'rt hmt» 
hnhh*w, I’iWt tin* pit**<*f mummy on thurumor of Purfy^wmt 
whom thu now Whrnry mw in jm*m« of buiMing. 

^ .Ktuhhiity I fell Ihu t*t» r«y, th»* vitality, thu thrill that m NVw 
Vnrk, l tmuvU uvur Hit* hnnwun’a apron sunt .shook my ti.it at tin* 

' *'»> mm to rmufutT y*m,‘ I tttjyoly, \Sw if I 
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N KW YOUK, Winter, tm. 

.*ux Tuft. mnlrn in. 

!-:viT.v«-h,n. wb-uimn St| tt . waft/, from W* iiWj, 

f*nnbiH*m tmdtrmml i*f, Wufftrii in 4un*ih nt$iru 

{»t«l ♦'iini'niuHi «»r fur ;m>l caH«hmt hut a i{,mut »«4 

thwrfti, rihhoui, UuoU.-t, j.Ihhum,.,, fatfrht 

ctiafrt, Hath, t;m*4 uj, aha.*.), 

M**n n‘ iJ! falliiiiv* uli.iti! *4,,! |*:*?n*\ 

Ku>ryi*.,4y n:, 

HVh}?* I u.t !( 4.'.4h 4, ' Wh. t J 1 U .4 ,t 
Ihit n»thu4y muM tril at*-, 

Mv»'ryh..,Iv 'Al.i./hnrfur hMmwnnh'ti-'*, imwv.’UUw Van 

f J,, l Jmrf im4 ' Ku ' r * l ^ , ‘ s - -’hHWHi ihu ;» All 

»t., thwi. f>,v,-r>4miv »h:«t *<.144 fa 

ttmv Unit .4o. .Vif»»r kt4 4it.|. Iv-an!..^ U\IUh$ iS.»ul Mm. 

! myvtiinrit F};iS*'<i pwiir.-i Klm'h Harry Mir na4*’ '**»♦ .«{,„•*< 

§ftjf* 

th>*r Utt Hr.mhvay, J.hra.If* A4un : i j4.tyi»« ithd /*,**r»« 

llwiwn *»««#. J\»mi ItuT^is.a}*. w 

Jtthti Ihvw j>;i. 4<U!4 m Ja.x .Vfaitr, 

XW Jt urk lu-« Mj..ra mmjaajr-i, jTiyuu! ;tiu»ul«;*«mtt4y, 
XuoOtrr *T> m th». uatM Mr,w4 :su«*h 4 mi «4 ikm m Of 

Wrt-h that, f umlt- lay th'hut t«»w Juvm hail rhuj..f; 

M Of ?4r!rr*s«4i»?nt: M<«i, %,<}» ,y4.i. Ifuisit-r, 

i™ 1 ' AtnuUi, STint* : 4 {»itrma minis*.-; 114 ;,, 1W4 ,1,4a 

,* t<SiUu ^ V:irnm ’ **»”». i*Mur IVn-mui .•..»»* 

* U f ,,n **’• iln,l,< wjU» I‘V»m-4;,4, Hasmr, 

Mmmlw Il 5 j.,*u»‘y, !•>,. thkhn*, wiOi ;■ W-iWj 

Amuf.t, Ihtltir, & if, Matium {‘tumta, with I'Wrar. tiay 


Caruso (Toscanini conducting). Sat. wr, ’/V.vi uik V..um.v> 
Scotti (Spetrino conducting). 

At the Manhattan Opm House r.mipanm ‘■-"•■i -'-v ■' 
Le Jongleur de Mr* Ihm*. with Mary Oari-r; 4, 

Lanmermoor, with Tetrawtai; Tbii.-, *vu '.irk; 

La Traviata, with Tetrazzini ami John M*-« nru».en.. ( 

Oh, I know I am not the first to sing ih<* «!• w-. *4 > e v-rd.ty 
snows. But where are tiu* oimtic immalitevt ‘"day to.vand 
beside these I have mentioned? 

‘You can’t give opera without. i<ei\».j;:»hv.n' I t*»M K-i-ly 

Johnson when he took over the Metrupnln an. 

And where are the singers? 

There is but one. Kirsten Klng.i'ad. la.* ai ' " Marv 
Garden and I went together to hear . N* - >' > > v’ ‘ r '■ '■ e.e 
at the Metropolitan have i heard : 1 • »’•••. 1 "• 

interpret Isolde as thin wotnau do*-,e i* 1 .M.i,. t; • t at 

Mary Garden. She was motinnhva and »•»."’ ! • • ■ : v * 

were running down her fare, My own h-v! a.i.. n i 

from the beauty of the perft irmanei i , 

Mary Garden gifted arti.i*. 1 mi* dot v," 0 .ir ' v- x-. 

the sensation of New York Unit winm <>/ ]:<o , !•:* * 

went round about her wit. At urn* dinner h i i a < •:. -i • i • 
Chauncey Depew, His eyes fixed Ui*-ns u-V .»-n M .« ' i 
very d4colletd. She asked him what h** w.vi 1"-'1 am 
wondering, Miss Garden,’ he said, "wha* l*«n. V ■■ >,ms u;> ’ 
Mary flashed him one of her etiehait!';..: -.n.-.l 1 'i Uuny,. 

Mr. Depew, your age and my di.-**Mnm.' 


ti,aJ i™„_: 


Op&a Comique. And now, after this? > vnn, v, >• .*-/• 
friends. No American artist h:w giv«m and •. 
more from the public. Her Mehrn.de, vd.s> . 1 »>■' :... ‘a u;n‘ 
her, and which she sang for the fir;,* no:*- m ?v i • ib.o 
winter, remains immortal. She was ho Jn»* *;.** h'H** 

phrase: *11 fait Jruid ia,‘ a,-) it cam** fr.nu h,-r Is, ,, a:.d v<’t 
shivered under the chill winds that Wow fin # »*• '4'S4 i of 


f? 
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0»' null ami th*> umval. V>mlr;uiU-4 with if. Urni'a ivmlrrin*; of 
tin* lism !/'.I Jjlt* ;i who ;m*iu mu. of U-,l without 

iitT 

<‘pnnr t. who luil jmv f ‘4.',| «;,un ;m J hm-»or of tin* Mot* 
riijHiSii4in, hui ;m ill man f>»r tntm* <im»* H-foiv Hi $ 

mtiitm, •'! »' hr* wo»hl not iuv«* tho |»ro4n<'h*«t rtuUU 

III M 4 .'V>«‘tipfhi tt.>!■:•,/) ;0 W»*ll ;w ;iti }MHi.ViV'rt to W laHUsht 

by ftiiinisi.Tit.who 4***1 ft* main* hi.« Manhattan 

llu-.ii** i h** rival, H,unm*-rtfoiu win m 

brilliant i»n*,iu-vr, but hr fit** ,.;bv.*u.4 bu.-*imvi-i iummcn 

that * lath |..itlam m<v*s* I*m* ti^h* of iht* bnvntihv 
nwiphi jn t|i-* of AK i\ H*< •*■,»;..} what Vojvli ha* I 

it* him w tint hr w>*rU l * {, t A-.tht: 'An m; «*•!''i ho*ii»* rw *t,i to 
b*‘ 

i\ vr.ir.-i !'t*rr H mum n'cm fail***!, tb>* 

ri'/nKi lo many of th*< I'Vrt.rh won* tab-ns ii|» )*? th«> 

an-! a mna'i^r of fit** vunt-ri jnmmi our rom}>aiiy 
at {!)»- M* <ly an, 

To'iVi.'.'.Uil vany *«i»* ]«■:f.ivinanrr at tin* M*or>*j*4j? tn fhat 
lhv>» *As!.-i- ‘j' 1 in \«*v, V*>ru I,tun (‘iivu’n*?s, thru on« of tin* 
in ? br H.***»»■,.* * t*>*!.•» {;:!(»**.,« n’i, Sj.nl ma-S** brr *S**bul Hi 
?h*r .\ 1 * 'loj««b* J)J >» l!Nr; ( v> U b < ’ trim it ,‘ 5 'hr t.lul** 

a A hran/r'nl Somali ws.b a .Vio-f v» 

Tin* Mmrojtoh* *u «’omjtav/ «!:* f*-rt**i »i»h ill an. 

I«*mbn**h wan uitjf n*u Ui.u >.*,«• rt? r .cuv^ h«*r f.n-vwrll 
iw-rfurmivirr m l>’.*hm try, ft wn;, an >lnj<b’; *4 lw*r 

l*m’inal Vr? .aUh? v, ;’hi* .» ;*.-u ium i!vn«* tinfm-ni ojirnu 

and j*lavr4 a vioh». Mahya'io witii ih** mvinatta, K.»nm. loo, 
Itrff lint f'ifu;, 1 : V ! i-lit III h*T If4< 4 a- 4; < -v 'il.r n* 

ftiiiit-.i h'*r iitvi.iih t at t!»r MotrojinlUan, SnU ah** nUnvt »io‘, 
moiuion Out* a rorhun loth* lf:*U.»n l»*n«»r namr*! {'arav** wav 
.-.mrfjntf with h<n, au»l that h»* may Imvn ha*t a ".ban* in tiiniitii,: 
lint.!* »*iuh : .5 t.hf iimlmi.'.v!, | havr S»*rn fh-U. l>m^ n/m* 
}>‘,;»5iun l*-f' tin. tin* vavi at a lan**h**o3i urn- ‘lav at 

tlm Ihmhraii* tin Kiflirlimi'A tui*l ^av** 4 fnvly ami 


acrimoniously, her opinion of tho various 
“oTS'mat do I think about her? All mht (or tho 

'‘’Cmtad and Gadski stayed on with the mu,puny (or n 
number of years. Fmmstad on« niaymlirontly. > r 
tation of Kundry, the enchantress m VnmH miw in. .«* ™ f* * 
It was a characteristic trait of Gatti's character Urn! nude him 
insist that Fremstad, who had sometime been temperamental 
and difficult for him to deal with, should aim* her farewell a,-, 
Elizabeth in TcwMmer. It was, of all her rdhvi, its** one i« 
which she shone least. He did the same thim? when Farr*r 
made her farewell. She wanted to sing tiuUrr.fy in wia-dt ,.l- 
had triumphed so signally. But he insisted that she .on*! /n/.t 
that afternoon. 

When I joined the company Seotti hud been Whimi with » ! 
for several seasons. Amato made his Metropolitan dehut tha* 

same year. So did Herbert WitherspiHin, 

But the great treasure of the Metro?JoUtan w:w faru«». On 
nights when he was singing, every seat in the house w m V»*l **uf. 

Gattipaid Caruso twenty-five hundred dollars a 
He was worth every penny of it in box-oifice rmipu. 

Caruso and I quickly became friends. We had nW, M.,re. 
I had sung with him at Covent Carden two yearn ruGier, I 
always loved his boyishness, and the irmtist tide items' »4 hum«*r 
that made him play pranks with everyone, on and ulf the at Age, 


S UCH was the New York I had set myself to coupler. 

Now, what about met 

I was bom at Christ Church, New Zealand, and ebrn'ened 
Frances Jeannd Davies. My father wait British, but he 









slam* from my h?»* MW I %v,m t»M rmns^h to tvnmmMr him at 
}iSi, My yawn* moi'm*r t.«4 my WM’ amt m** umi r**tt»rm*4 
fr«im NVa 7a -ihir,4 to wh»w J»*r jar.-tm; n*iv Uvimt. 

$\w hmi n »'har*nin« voi*m awl hmi Mn tr.a!5.*4 to ain^t, ii^ht 
r.M»w amt m i-umvrtrf. W w;m 4«'«rrminr4 to t»,ikr is raiwi* tor 
hnrwtf «»4 to Hv»j.js*»r! Uvf rhtMsvr,. Whan .'4s* w.u Hu-my-towr 
twins' tu Auowu, to ttohtormu, hnn^m: m with tmr, 

I tt .ittowtmj th;4 1 *i-'»*.*! think of my tmuhs-r. 

t urn tour yr,w> *44, my kofMr All*v i» ass. \W ;tomt at Urn 
window with m*r n**.s*\t j.r«w*"»t to lh»* |s;»n*\ 'A-to-biot tM whtto 
flitJa-is 4mut sm-r ,4;m Fr.avt «*o. It »» t*.%ih^h«, l»tti Its.* 
,'ittuwil'tU'4 iii-sls- a 4»vfy a,.asm 1 * to<* dark. 

Wo i»»V w aitos,’ tor tW hi.i'h-!' "* <"■*;'.»** h<•:»>•. 

Th»* 4«M' M-.m-t sit oj»-i,\i. f A*< torn •'wsty .., 

'Mama!' 

Jthe atomb th-jv ft motm-it* in k»-r tony; .--as 1 ■■? •i*-;k5.km, amt 
flsu Jnsy ■,»-:»* ,5 m a t;< on hr k toto v m - 14 - 4 .a ?•< 
fhtoUy mar h>-r '.Si'*.;! i»-n ,*n>S makr-s a it".to to to n; tk«* tohi of 
til** t'JSjtot s-J.ifAM. 

Sm!4r;4y :Ar .VA4V:, ami fall-i tof«..*f4 ,,, 

rmmm#, Th«-m »•» i-onf «/«.*», hmlu-4 

a ?;».n;ir of UHtmiv. 

Two day-. Is**-!' ;ih* i’i *sf j4'.s-tj{ti«tjt!.s. ttoi tousij? Anmi- 
ran tumhamt, ow -itojtoy.toir, to -aMm •»}»»• had M-u man is *! 
witty it frw Wr* 1 ’ .’ 2 , sU?r*. at \!?<V a!.4 tar in t •* .stoto'.-wisk 

Owr Kt;t!j«W<stJs#‘r tia4** 1‘m* torn; rmrm-v fr**m to 

fHi*h th**lwu«»rj<h;sn*4 hnins-, I h;»v»* muvMMMm t.f him Ua u, 
or of tin* voyage, My n»-st tis*-mury a in *4 :i ro**»t in m 
htm.’i**, *»f :»iini'nii<‘ hfitog »«*» tsi’u ft hi«!s of 

itomrnno ii4an«! 

'Art* ystti Htmtiry, 4*W U*» you wunf nona thtus! to rat?* 

’No, t want to ■linn,* I «vj,Mt< 

Amt .wi« i tlist,;» m»w whu'h ta-i-ysn a«4 **»:..t*-4 t<n», a,-t far m 
I mm-tuhi-r now: 


*Na'4ifM», tc.y. los'.irfh?'/ toy, 
sus-.stft'.iy i“-'i. 




If my mother’s children needed any extra grace to wtn the 
heart of my mother’s mother, that did it. Grand:me her 
adored and spoiled us both, as client i«»u# iw Gr,imrVa..*r 
disciplined us. Grandmother was French, and of the ssM.mty. 
Grandfather was German. He had bwn viotmiP at ‘Is.* »*,.«n ,.{ 
Bavaria in the extravagant days of Ludwig fh*> Mad and hi t 
mistress, Lola Montez. When the revolution i>r.»U f !rmd 
father went to France, where he met and Ml madly m !«* c w tth 
my grandmother. She ran away from home, her church, her 
titles to marry the impecunious violinist, They w«*sP t.» Italy, 
where he organized an Italian ujtera company, which t» 
booked, grandly, for a tour of the world. 

They went in sailing vessels to South America. n > y er^t.-d 
the mountains in mule carta heaped with e'--/'on-' 

trunks, and musical instruments. They Th* He ' of 
Smile and Don Giovanni and Htikrrt fhr /W to audm*;,*.'* t»f 
Spanish grandees and motto* and unkempt fuduo }.*•<■,in 
tattered seraph. Grandmother, exiiuisite htth* amton-v **» Hr 
fingertips, copied music, sewed spangles on m-ttiumo, ,-tas»g 
no other member of the company could or would sing. arc I had a 
baby in each one of half a dozen cities. My tmcher m:u> Hum 
in Montevideo. She was christened Isimot'o, which 
mean that the company had added Trwitore to its repo 
Two boys could claim lima and Mexico t'jty tw l.jo jpi t *. 
Another daughter (years later, as Madam** Kmmo-.-i .f.mlh- 
she was a member of the Ifofoper in Ve-mm, and , k /;;> v a 
artist at the Metropolitan in New York* war ft.*™ m Am 
Francisco. 

The family already numljcred nine when tin* op*va eo. } ,.„ 4% v 
arrived in Australia. Grandfather bought a h,u.-v <» .dr Inld.*, 
a suburb of Melbourne, then, in the late <hxu*-*(, a tm, gatin'*; 
town.^ But he had faith in the country'* ftp are, ami is; it* 
appetite for Italian opera. He took over the of ;tn 

opera house and sent companies on tour of tie* j>r, me-,, !!; , 
own family settled down and Grandmother had four mure 



<-h»l«tr*-u. Tto1 j,! 5 ,:a !«»>', oioftor had r;;i. ri--i 

Mid had >.fr »*!t forth to h-y /.on. Ths* youmvr u» \n Alfo. 

altfor ihitli I, wh,s our ffovniM** »iuut «,<• w.-nf fot«4* to St, liiltfo 

tti liv**. 


t lTTI,!’! |*V;*«i‘*t*** Ifovioi had atnrnjwr m fo-rv ,»io tor Sntir. Sho 
j hum 'i ,, 4. r :K ■ t*3*‘»s*"» - ”>,■ lu-V'V'li for t, Hut in of ill 
this or %4,-i t r .t'.i !>* *>? »f ? *ns?' l;uvn *to !»'»■.' 

j**<j'ubr |*2 m *4 l-.v Ito thrfo!** whi<*h ..\U«y fold* 

for lit*’ ««! i./.A Mid »*! I I ni »j* ««d'<r ?to v|*tij;i »m-,i 

avians-*! ffo ♦ >*■ *-■«.//’ ;/ v, i n* i-.v 

My 13 , 1 ,* *j" J.f'i of i to :*s|.tojJ*v. Nov 

4<hi|* to JDV '!:r, Mu l/-> r • f.f % £v» A t.ny / 'if fan Vt'.t U ffo* 

toad t< *a asi , f V'' •!*' I W»M »«•« t SAfia ord to hill? 

tto fo.v* in vh. 

Wht* 14 it that, a.-415 tov* - on* ojm h*»fo **rii 

and tto-i round fot., wfoh v. <»•*>'■,> or *>.»ntto M-'o*h-s <,«.*. iijj.jy 
to than ifo'? tt h.«‘ »■; s? m **»* «t» * 04.01 tfuit trail’*-;* m»*» 

dnf* to h*t ,n j*!f i st fo«y .w-. ’a ,i- < r i vim downhill? {‘Ivoryum* »}:.» 
tuwrvor vsutfc/! im nj,-r.'a,,»jd,»y, a novel fow trt*i| «.#» ai:*ttt.--*r 
that. »iuvx!tuji 10 hi'-. *.**.4 a stv *h;«- jurAto-'* inn- a in a,. v/nnd a* 

stuoltorS. thiil »t «VJ i* 's-"s rail tt 'Mf.ihty -. 

what „vmj 'Aill fhilt in *«<»'» »» !4Ss.*tls«-r, ti 

tthat a 4* .*■*?;.>■, 

Tto >*r. th»* Liai» Aii-t tlo* of toy for 

*iiu:u|4(.!, -M> liutu-i*., *«i an;, wn»t, an*, hit of <r;i,>'4v. I 
Kiivo ttom, to I »iti m haiisfoty ;w 1 a 

(lltDI.il -iftMithl irt* 

My SiAvSifUirt-a A.it* **ut. i»H>*v.ctl to »l»nv if.ad? ii* atin ihv 
h**um% wlwr*t rltihlrt-i* w**tf t«» }»• |ir*»wj*fl>’ 

ituHtilrimw t'luinl «**«»* »i»rk to 4o, thi-ti#' t !ramlmuthi*r 







would admonish me whenever I showed a tendency f*» idbme.u , 
and to speak JYench or German at table, t uder sue* fid** Alb**, 
my young unde, and I evolved a form of convent »• «n ? hat w a.; 
our own: ‘Comment est-ce qu’m (lit me the "?* 

‘Comment est-ce qu’on dil "Are you going to play tennis ttm 
afternoon”?’ — ‘Comment est-ce p’wf dit " flow ahoit a ba'le* 
after tea”?’ 

I cannot remember a time when I couldn't W-.d my !«iy 
playmates at tennis, or swim ns far and sm fa.4 n?> *b-y cidd. 
All through the long Australian summers we ran on fh»* 
and were in and out of the water half a dtwvtt time/, a day. 

The house at St. Kilda was wide and roomy, wish a had run¬ 
ning straight through it. On one side was the .tabm, !.«■;<! I -bed. 
and not to be entered by children. Across from if was t he<irevn 
Room where the piano was, and where I was ex;***!»* 51 <* 3 ,r,eo i s ,. 
three hours a day at the piano, and two liour-i as. *h»* vs*mm Af 
any moment Grandfather’s head, bald on top %<:!> a rts g of 
white curls around the bald spot, might tbriut tiMi * 
the curtains, and Grandfatht*r's j**rempl<»ry v.nre d'ju.md 
corrections and repetitions. After all, he would remind >«*• when 
I showed signs of rebellion, I myself had climbs »*• svady m;,M.* 
That was true. On my fifth birthday, when th.<> a. 4 ed »h.o. | 
wanted for a present, I had said: 

'A piano. And piano lessons.' 

Two years later, in the same way, l ash'd f«»r a violin. 

The piano and the violin have mmum*! my #»*! fnmdi 
through all the years since those childiih birthday 1 , I gave up 
thelatter when I began tostudy singing with M, 

in Paris. She told me to try to do one thing, and that». hmg 
Not to sing a little, play a little, labile a 1 j* u » t 
father’s strict discipline bore this good fruit 1 *•;«» \Uy 
piece of music at sight. That is something 1 } a „ yr+wt-,: 
for many a time when professional am>mpani;y have faded u 
appear, or have balked at sight of some pkw of nwb*. 

Which reminds me: 







lorft ;i*. T.iSsn i.t-orn, my My-). H*n;iW fink* I 

m«» to :U* 4 !h’-r h> «»'«*. Tb’ j;<y -r. 

1 put u <.»n,s>*f (V-ur Kr,tnnl' ui;h wHr-h I m'-iutf.-i *.*» Bym 
tin* nnwvr!, on sin* Tin* a*vnmp:im;il took am* !.**»* tit it, 

turm*4 pub, n«4 /(?»*»*I up. 

*1 nun only j4.iy m thm* h**vV t»* nhjtvU-4, 

•That'** In tt »*m ku4,‘ I m<\, ' WWw 4n*vs itui? kuv.* m<*? 
VVImt nm I vyiswj u» 4**"' ,\;:4 n *>.-,*! morn. 

‘Now, AM-*. 4*m’i &•" •■v-str*!,' Jof/.m t ».*« iVun hop*. rolling 
«m*. got >«',n f»n u‘vosy*;-unt-»i • *yf U , You 

know who tin w, Mm* of tiy; two f-nnn i*,tns u! Shv t-Uib. 
IfoT tho U-f.» fii-n in I'.ihu fKwh.* 

'Finn ;»si4 tUr4;.,' I t ml. 

rr*«on*!y H upj-o.ifv*!, If-’ inf :P thn t uml mtsT* 
tuyun t>* ?rs»*Uo <<t»« from u;;Tr h; s J >,;«•* ‘mu fhn 

Fniunk 'ion.rf. 

*1 ♦•Ult’t j4uv tio ,;ts4, }o)vs,p ; f%# u tong loin. 'J **an'« 

rnu»l.* 

Th«< tfijo-iVt wnr** to .uvi-o*. Tkojv wu; mnhoy; for it 

hut for m«* In .-iit iiown uM set y uaij am-uuspursni**;,.',* wUil** 
i‘ulm |5oU'*h'ii }!m/;l'*un y.o.vi fo,-, 

Hnt .wurim? »»u « u }>M'n» w «o fim, .\fo-r «m*.«mt >m ni‘ 1 
turn***} to Jt , *;lwty you *m» ps.»> vonv.htisj} I mii#. 
UuSktfn", -W<8Jt***}? iUti-J:wV 

Hii litno l-suil’tono-i. 

* I l*Ult | 4 u>’ VnJiinM,' 

lit* to*4. my pk»*o ill tho pi'.tUu, ! •ifo.ai Up, ;m*l W** t»*g4U 
Mimi'tt 'l'*;i!T/,r4S' !wi: 5 hi no I 

im|*rovt«itiotni t4 

Jilil.J’ \ l.nof 

Yo tw {<0 tM is«» 

I KTUlihni hli filstrtilijor, 

'Ihm'i iln thut/ f !,u«|, ‘ i’luy ti tho v, ,ty tt'a wtnti-u.* 

I Jo tifi nt m»<, 

"But it'ti i;o I*my ,uilton.' 

*Wntl, f riUJijHrm ft.';* uH ;t,i yot{ ii*‘n it 





I N MY childhood I never had a singing k;«on. Thu* did n»*i 
deter me from singing, however and all the da.**. A I 
practised, as I played croquet and wicket with fh<* t***y <• no I 
sat with Grandmother, dutifully learning how to darn m 4 
fine laces, and how to tell rose point from iwittf. do Wm .<> • 
something she believed every woman should hn>»w 1 > otg. 

Grandmother would dap her hands over her ear i and 1« x tue 
to be still. 

‘For just a quarter of an hour,' 

With one eye on fee dock and one on my needle, t w*e;M * <!<*-> , 
Meanwhile she would tell me of some of the great »he 

had heard in Europe, fee singers who had k.mgh’ 'G* . 0 ! .. 
bel canto to life once more, Grist, IVrxiuni, Ti“k3b, ,V;G>:n, 
Jenny land and Patti, and Madame Vtard»*f. and k"'G-r 
Manuel Garcia, the greatest teacher of singing in all lv.tr. ■; ■«*, 1 y 
had taught Jenny Lind and Mathilde MuroGvi, vuth wGou in) 
own aunt, Frances Saville, wan then studying, 

I never smell lavender that I do not see < GandiieOkr', G<d 
room on the first floor of the house behind the Green U>«»m. 1* j» 
cool and shaded, with fee Venetian blind i drawn tig on it »G* 
bright sun outside. There is the high, wide l it-', w.dvn’ }«•,! 
and the sofa against the foot of it where Gnmd»i'>r»rA-d 
every afternoon in a white lawn negligee with h*-r curb- d vl hair 
loose about her plump white shoulders, Tlnfe i t »G- ■>, t ; 
the biggest one I ever saw anywhere, wSi<*re tV G -a 
kept.... And Grandmother unlocking the drawevs t.» « .,-g 

piles of snowy, sweet-smelling sheets for iVrfea, *,<•? r ;.«d, 
carry upstairs.,.. 

It was a sweet, simple, wholesome niatenee fur an) rhdd in 
grow up in. 

Perhaps it is too simple to he worth foiling now. y»-* nd 
those things —fee hours in the Gr^n Gr,m fMGrG 

afternoon naps when he would Ik* on the sofa and 5 vuedd G< 
called to stand behind his head and gently rub hu bald 




lliow I h,iV»! uisM! !.» lusn ,t",4 urn &’*•»>; 

<5niinim>**l!rf' i ;»h>n' »tv f»mOmr, ;*n.i fho ;ioy.»|<!in»tLi of 

5*ntw «?m* t*44 n't i»v »*.<*: Vr’i muonl tom** ihid 1 

pun*) tiv»*r for ( ho *!;»>' \)hv, I'mioh 

juwmhU’ti {*J1 my 4>>!U m my »«*; hnln stmt *>?;<.« tiwm 

down with a toy r,miv>n, th*-s'»4*v mnhmt *1*41,* m hr 

mo *-f; runmnvc \**rv hut np 1 Is**)«!! in th** *! tv ,v.'b»*tS wh>-iv 
I *,*«} wi:*-n I *-M »|wv ,w«l >■iumiMfi hnv** srntt tmU-r 

down wish fV fimm 4-.* .!**» m nyv fmv «S5 !}}*•»;<« 

thin^'i ;t.*v;» IvmlyvMHfill front vtht.’h J, ;W I .»*: 

It j.;( not t’** fnstotful f*t I*•*!«%'<" ih,t* wi*mmt :t)l vi l‘s tmn l should 
not !*.;«*' I, 

Svt«t h*t >*An t«!i- u .t!»>n* f bn i»*5wit>r 

Htwl t|r»- :,i ft*?' hh !-* *;i'•!•!. M<v;‘ *4 • ) ,>•,,>> 1 »* * !*,■.*• t.yrfjiunj' 

nil;'!v *44 5 n u -i '.if b*’V y„?l T?> 4 '* y> ’iu*i mt*< t.jb. 

To tfo *t*v W»| so 4 -V*«* a '.4 >■ ’.tt-rfi ft fi -nv.toy i, 

rnts «4 J'Uin li.i'.i, •! !r v ‘ m in l-m,’ nm;’- 

nf f •*< t>'*‘ .* >!:t v »*’<<:; :v | S 

toirhsu; w<**sr,» , 'l n,<>',>' t b.m 1 >■>'■;!*} <■. Wh*'r I | 

in On* iiltM, my npi - « U »4 Sf*’.f **? 'o.i,', 4; »?> «.*>-** I (■■!« 

<" *<«*• d'4*3' pj,-A >I »,}■ nn/in«»»Js*-r. 

I j>I*':oI**tI, I *«<,*•;.»„ r s» .4 ! ,■. ■>!;*'!»■?, I Hits t»»U « 'u<d I 

go into f»t lh*- l.ts r ;ot *«tti *4sn*««- fur tnyM-li ■ 

4rt«* iitfl it h;ti. 

" Ahiist*?' 

(intittlu-'OImr :»ym**!, 

I t«» «»■*' ir.i'fyr. jr.jif'i in Ht*r f ton. 

I «M*»l (t)i my :o!:» >’«; nr*‘. VVhn.'S tt>»> !«»* omi«4:uj4HiS th*< 

jrtirolniftttM »;w *i*4;'/*•!'»."*! I wtiwl »i »** my l t* 

HrMUmi Hit’ jotpof, J»n4 f»«& <«i? ti»* ioomh?;*} «.*r 

moiit/*. I i»n! limm *•» ;*n<l W1>,rr my ttusi'«i'. At I*»l I 

wsw it* 5***f}H*‘4 mv 

Tin* *ir*vvi w.t/i tif vmy i.uyhs i*Hm v»!vt'f It luv! st tttfM' 
-i?i * 4 «*% rf my }*» » 11.*- 4,-i't >aa- i ■«;’’< 4 uml 

loot**! *ut*l j«wsfn*l ;»«•! A m* hint*- ImHosw 
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fastened it down the back. The hat matched it perfectly — a 
dashing affair of blue velvet that had to be skewered to my head 
with two long pearl pins. 

The costume might have been designed for the first purchase 
of a woman whose husband had struck it right in the mines. Or 
for a barmaid’s trousseau. But I was sublimely happy in it. 

I presented myself, all smiles, before Grandmother. 

A stricken look came over her face. 

‘Francie!’ 

‘Isn’t it beautiful?’ I demanded. 

But already she was ringing for Bertha to bring her bonnet. 

‘Take those things off at once,’ she commanded. ‘Do them 
up in the box. I will go into town and ask the shop to take them 
back. And I will bring you back a nice, plain, white frock...’ 

And she did. 

In time I forgave Grandmother for the loss of the blue velvet 
dress. But the cotton stockings rankled for years. Otherwise I 
would not have done what I did do, immediately after Grand¬ 
mother’s death (when I was sixteen): I went into Melbourne 
and ordered six dozen pairs of silk stockings. 

They were the first purchases I ever made for myself after the 
affair of the blue velvet. 


T HE year I was twelve I was sent to boarding-school. Mi gg 
Brown’s was the most select school in Australia. Leaving 
me there, Grandmother exacted of Miss Brown one solemn pro¬ 
mise. On no account was I to be allowed to sing. Grandmother 
knew well how a child, straining her voice, as all children do, 
could impair it forever. 

Of course, I disobeyed. And was reprimanded, and punished. 
‘Why shouldn’t I sing?’ 



$ Rut l # fii •iililff til tilt lift g t^ y^ g|gi#iy, fitiw Clifi I ffvllr Off ■ 
ilniiii 1 if I f!itf| > | §lf§§f 1 

. - „ . « hi | | „ 

lyfi-Mi i€i s fi^ , fi fwiiiiMNdi fj ij iinisrafliM iiy twy w* o^iii 

,* .,. > *f t fifl fla iMlililMV®* IfclH Ura 

['"[ i-’- sm*. ,v*A ! auM*-« 1y 

IlfiliM «t* 

tHlt |t»»4, ?{•;• ; *' y >•* •, 'V" 5 ■•' '*“'1 

{iwy**r-S«»’‘’*f, ;u;4 ;,«■ 1 Ku.tilv. !*«» j*. *,!"'* ?*’<* -<4«*»n. 

IVMf Mi -•» ISriiwn? I w.u a U'mI u« ?’*'? j-r-i-"?', 

\VK*-:t S w <■'»*. t*» •>'*?!»»'!, Vr tu*l h.>l math* f>»r 

mr* a i»r>r*n us r h*> Kv»* <ir**'nttw,iy m»*4*u 

It mv !•«%; »ur‘i4 ^ujiivm. aiA l s?. 
wa«s I utsj.,»4v'4 ami * !(<•*' »»ut *>» '‘U-y-’ th.m '?:*• 

tawMw* a I *A<-m %*, »*» sum* u. walk. I al:s*» 

i«y U;r t y 1*» a>-U*a t< m A ««»** 

trt-wK wHi*'!* I Vs’.i'ilif'4 us Jr.Mr.ai.tf. 

1>»4.«*4 at th»* fr**-* Uari'*'4 in tli« !*r«»ttis 
r;u4unri«' wrajijiw ami st>.-H w '4 ** ! ' 3 <: 

* I'rant’i**, sifi* >■< at v.u« 7 .<t<t t if IJst *m»sa ;*U*-•»%■ ?* y«*tt **» 

that drnwitm tS;»* 

‘Uli, yrw, Mua* ISs-ii'Ass/ (!‘uum4y, a««l »i4i «m for 

truth. 


OIIK WJM t«*, l*y rnv ivli.raMun t»? tin- 

O U'Jttmfnl i*'*l h.uif‘4 AnK-ji^an ;r»r»'.'w Mui. 
th**« t<lUntirf MirftAhA *A»un h»r !*••»*I»4t »»*:«>, Kyrh* Itrlh**, 
Mu/st iif my {iIIm-a ats.*i» turn* f-t |.uy .M-h:* *4 «ny »4*4, I 

Urkuit thi-tn up nvi'f tuy l»r*| jmu! s*r .««;4 tsty 





Cora Brown-Potter as Ophelia, As tHwiemmm. Vih. r,/ !f, In 
every sort of attitude and draw. And enchant in# iri all *»f 
I looked ardently at each one of them every nwbt WiV: .• 
to bed. 

That was before the days of Freud and psychiatry, Mias 
Brown had never heard of compter. She did m*t m; .}■!«'?• my 
‘crush' alarming, but only in bad taste. 

Still, anyone would prefer to la* eonsideml slovkintf to Mm? 
dismissed as ‘ally.’ 

Only my roommate knew that 1 hat! sent Mr i. 15r.>«?i }\u.***r 
a box of roses with a note expressing my admtraUMji, * m!> .the 
knew when the reply came. She had to know. She n.-dd ,>*• me 
slip it under my pillow each night. 

Then the holidays came. I w:w at. home, at St. Hilda. Mr i, 
Brown-Potter was playing in Melbourne. 1 kw.wr ! fr^nt 
Alby's allowance enough to pay for a salary .■*•.»« ;p, .»y,, 

That afternoon I was in heaven. Hu- play v,v. im-s 
andmaudlinly sentimental, but I didn't know it. N,, r **:■..(’d.j 1 
have cared, had I known. Not I hi**, whom I w»> t-< know 
later, not Bernhardt, not Kllen 'IVrry, il-ut Mrli-a or ! n *.,(«»» 
or Farrar thrilled me as did Cora fimwml’oi'.r. 

Next day I made further inroads on Alby's good uA>m- and 
his pocket-money to send another bus of ikma-n wp h a «■ >*e »d 
ecstatic admiration. By return past came a of 

thanks and an invitation for me to enme to her h»u \u, 

Her maid opened the door to the Proiene**, ,'»he w,i> ]*, n;^» 
a chaise longue drawn up Wore the ujten window. rihe w ,* f . a 
tea gown of grey chiffon border**! with ,«!<!»' and with U,»- vert, 
long sleeves affected by Sarah Bernhardt. Her glormus »*,»• 

hair was unbound, like one of Rossetti’* ladiw, and fr-ts.i 

exotically her camellia-white face. !!er mouth w;w ;om*t .»$;<! 
full and red. 

The short, plump little girl in the white linen fr.«-k Id,*- » 
pillowcase stood speechless and awed. The awkward d.*, m™ »i 
ac may too much for even a charming woman »** owr 




n>jw. Hu* r**ru Hr.mn, siw NVw * Mmiu S»*>’.!.■ *iw» htU rni>- 
tivii****1 N,*w »«4 b'»4.*n M.»tv *V* Wi-n? m th*‘ 

w 4 l>» tt 4 ,, 4 ..‘ J'!'.*"'•,;■,*• ,li '4 i i V.JA *’ I\ 4 a.»J '4 \ II. 

luteU.4 U'#«mn h.*r mvn «4m Ib-nt. 1* w«/» 4»- *h,» wUI m»* 
l**!funv iH i4st>rti *i», W««M 1 H*>‘ <* ,r h, ' r * 

*Whu« ?iMI I 
"Wlt;»5 ytu» lik»* 

S» I }4;ty*-l i‘hv'j'»« m<\ tm.kiiHf at Ji‘* iutaKtiUy. Oi*‘ ‘\Uw'« 
, mm< K t>t ;»‘h’-t}*ru NV <*«* Hu4iy ;n I w;w *<U«v»*r 

vwmh lu l»v*». hv \n t r^nvi ft* tltta 

ability «.f mm-. 1 .*»»*. I v-mwWr i rH.*,* :i m*a »«f »!*< 

irfirjut that I h»>! imt-4 m, -ar*: 

*||> S .• ‘ * 

\%U .‘^t" ' * *" i' J ^ *' * Si*'* 1 * * » » 

*!*" f.nr;» -am; y; s* ■» ... m**. I 4s in’* knm',, what uSI 

K«r<»j«t 4* 'W. tun* 1 m’ 11 •«'4 , r, th 4 !.• irf *t 

l-Vrtwh |4-{f;**. vV i, »V,.* ‘.V 4 t?n- »M iR :» ‘t*> UtVtHA 

hut,.J r»-;i4, A'-*'vvi * h** tl'i'.-r t*f 1::>' '>’»**•, I< 5 dto 

Y«‘ 4 .r, kv-i. A!(*•}'. I fcnu '4 ♦!„*• -s',.* V. I t.v 4!*'4 *b- »? 1 ml « 

rotfutih nun,vvivM, m *Ik^.'iSi 1‘tUtrr 4 *'>'"* Vih* 1 ** t M»* 

iuimhwI »h»* ;vi my h\'-’-v" >»*u. 

AftH'Wisr.S v:.«‘ ■> a, I *.i**<n s* lubw»rk s»! nrf lM*t 

mu| ,'htitlvttt?*! ni i . -Xt :ts>,4 my urnnst,>,«.?». Js*, ,-ihymww 

t,„w. WhHI a H 4 .". * tv,'* >'* 4{.i Um% II*> t« "*• in h»t t w*» Iu»«4a 
;in4 Ii,*w4 w»* mh thf sr-.uik, 

* Wh»*n ymi t-* J-V.'iisfiM pm M !“*• 

kfut’.v «'mu>, 4 :«s4 -ifi,*; V'T- {'• :■(»• ‘ 

Thut »n'i*ni,! 4 C 1 w.:w «h.,.‘s 4 fu 1**ml MH’" 4,n 

I uh.Wk’4 ?)»»• ^ » -.uk.n. in. ;*»■! .atf 

itlun,- in tin* *,n nf »!„• SuH-/ 

Kut f,*r tm 4 tl»* 4 14 H,iS4m *4 )!',»• w>‘>rM, 

Tlat *i:iy I hiwi m laitl* I'lit*-*-*-,. ;«»4 I wm ' hniiu^t. 





W HEN the next holidays eame round l u* &•«<} tJa 
nearness of something greater still. 

That was Death. 

A languorous summer evening, Grandmutherand I uhmHnth' 
Green Room with the sweetness of the daphne drifting m tfe 
windows. Grandmother saying she was tired, and g> ung mt» ti« 
own room while I sat on at tlie piano playing 'OMO-hoa m 
M ozart and Gounod, comiHwen* she loved. i hm*',***!" 

Lullaby: 

*Ihrmi, tlorntr’, mi h «?,V. 

Dorm*:, Arm*: f > oyun ,. »* 


then tiptoeing to the door to see if she .., 

An hour or so later, Athy, eumim: home fr .r i n y 
whistling as he turned in at the gate, heard :t.j,/ . t ? 
the dark garden. I ran to him, felt hi* arm».d.-*./ » t Sa „| tt 
tell him: 


'Grandmother is dead." 

But that didn’t tell it, really, Net hie* »*v 
what happened within me that summer r.n*i 


as Marguerite, I knelt beside Valentin’s Imr and p.mred out in 
song a young girl’s first exjteririiee of d*ai j,, 

Grandmother was buried, as .dm had (j 

with the score of Gounod's Fmiri »» her 


j. mcvw went DOCK w ansa IIMWIIS. Th I'M M,m to 

make me. With Grandmother tmm*, the Jam ,<■>. Jij|d;* 

fell apart like a house of earth*. ( kirndfeh r hud m-v. r 
°^ m hl ? own chiIciren w in hi:* tfrandeiuldr-n, h> 
wxthn himself bitter and mem^hU,. m,,n<:v, aft.* 
Grandmothers death he shot htowlf. n-v f„ (| nd he. Ulv 
tumbled over on his desk. The bullet ?Le 5 u .j },ii 

5ff£tR2"* th “ ... . ■ h "* 




















S HOUTt.Y after I Hitt happen'd, I went into MVlttourm\ 
rapl^d on tl«* door <*f the olfitv of Williamson and 
Miwwrovo’n l.mht < >{»t a Company, and wtid to the jwtoitwhul 
Mr. William:** *n: 

'I run Aug -m will an any of the Angera in your company. 

Why don't you *’in?m!e 

I shouldn't recommend tho u* tnr*i«vt to any of mv own pupils 
ac*4mg a chance on »tm stage or in Molly wood, Kven though in 
my eua**, they worked, 

WilSj.ur.M'ii and Mu/igmm* wnv the Klaw and Mrhingw of 
Australia. 

The company toured sV provinces, playing Cilhcrt and 
Sulli*.an operas. It was nrs*j,. r M*«t nor worm* than the usual 
travelling stock company. Them was a peaked, Meurhnl N«ndr 
rtojtrauo vu’h sump rod elbow ■; and .harp high »o»r;i, She hold 
herself }</.'!wJ.'iiy ala*? front fh>* r<-f of tot. I learned, on the 
that day of my engagement, that she had an 'angel,* a rich 
nhippmg mast in Svdnev. The contralto w;u hn%om and friendly 
with the manager of every theatre we played on tour, and 
aympath* to* with i}t»- stage hands and nhdteri ami rtirpnntcr.'i 
about Uuir neuralgia or their wives nr their hangovera. The 
comedian had a wife who .sung in the chorus, She wm avidly 
jealous of h**r husband, |*'ihnp > with can to, Anyway, uhe would 
jerk herself out of her hut act coutmte and inn* her street rlothea 
to get to hit .mg room Muiv he had removed ail hi.n 
makeutp to Keep him fo»m taking any of the other girls out to 
atipper. 

After all, list'* too was education, though far removed from 
Mms tlrown's standards, 

I /asty; tn I'hr Md.^ih, «n*I The (hualulwtn and idmthr, I waa 
:i*«vcnt»«-u and already a prima ilonna. I was, to myself and to 
Alhy, who was .studying tnedieme and Imasted of hisAnUTon the 
atage to all his fellow atudenta, a aumvut. I had tmurptebt from 
admirers tag, red fami raucher.i and mining men who would 




drive forty miles to town for ontHwenin gut the th« .nr<\ ; rs.„ 

chance to take an actress out to supi “r. At «‘hri u, r, 
company came back to Melbourne and jtbye.1 »hi-«m,| 
pantomime, I, as the youngest member of the e>mtp e-,y. j.f 4 y #y j 
the Princess, Alby ami his friends filled the ami *}». 

plauded wildly and pelted me with Unworn. 


T HE photographs of my mother *h«>w h»-r young .vul 

but with great firmntwof 1 !-?.<»■,. w »r;‘ */* 

America, she had insured her life for t,V h-i\< ui > r 

children. The premium, invests! eareMlv. ,,j. { 

between Alby and me when I reached t h<< ,4 

We sat across the green bab'-romed tufb , 

faced lawyer as he explained all this t.» u<. . J!;4 ;o 

sterling invested for so many years a* .nmli , t n »‘n „l eiu-mt 
accrued, amounted to ten thotwand 
He coughed drily, and laid subtle;',,r that am-un- W'„ r „ 

Ten thousand pounds! 


ro us the sum twemvd enormous, I doubt if ,*h-r ,4 m h.»d 
ever had more than ten ixtund* in hi* j* .*•>««:.,n at .mv non- 

ehadno trainmgor exj-eriem*.. i» .win,; | } , 

mg t. We were to get plenty of the ! 

Alby would take a degree at St. Awhvvu ibn,, y >Uv 

b^ I wo^onatthe(;ah,y T la,vrem 1,4* 

We caught the next steamer, Arrival m .» ,, 

runner of the RtU, we engaged the largo,!, .... 

** " * 0 "“ h « «<* «■ I-*-* fwb... i,. 






I hod u-A m.-.-t of llio dofailo of that youthful aplur#*. 

But wo had mm** to <'<>»* tun* |>*nd«»n, and wt> at*! about it with 
v*K»r. \W wont hoj.jniH:, a rtvular os>ry, u}» and <itnvn Bond 
Strv»*!, !,«>».!.m i,i a man'.* town. anti Alhy wan t**m|»fod by 
‘•vary ahoj* window and fall i»f.> t*vt*ry t« titpUiti«m. I ohafod for 
i‘itfw ( but mumnivd to n»ni*-nt myoolf with fifimn now hut# unt! 
a mmvjmndii^; numhrr of {utraaolt, 

Hoa\**n know,* what :h**y thought of m at t h** ^mlnto VVaiwnK- 
ham. 

()n our tlntt niyhf w«* wr-nt to <‘ovoid t ! anion to hour MVlba. 
Bho wa,<t -dnymv! Jl-Vw. Thai woo th** tir it ttmo I had hoard ittt* 
t»|«*ra and full ilsv sj<"U <«f Muni, fin* rAh* l Una* Iwat of 

ail tin* forty ami mom rain tha* I liavr mini?, Mitni in all 
tVmit.ita*. In h*-r y:u*»:y, b*r frail* v, hi* mMj.Joto nbunduwm'nt 
to Urn-, |!u‘ then* wu; mm***lam' lurid in Mulbu, vdorutu# an 
h*-r vojm w.ii. Bhu mulin'* i- * .»• hr ,*-!f in th.* litfb gd,lotto. 

At, that j.*-rft.rut'nj t v 4 1 nio* mVr, JVit \» fMiM? ;;unj? MuaoHi*. 
In th** fVi’tm,! Ah?, in tin* Bonn tlnai'tor rttvm*. h»*r vivndmM 
affittn, at w*'11 on hor oindm?, won h**r «iui>*l aj,j4atw**. Whon tin* 
ourtain w.-nt du'wn ?4o* nvmod many oulln, 

Ami th** rurtam damd down, An unmnneionahh' tint**, 
Fma-nfly Fumyth**, fit** ltitv.-l.or, announml that Mnw Xohotf 
had l***un talmt ill and mold not. minima*. In ordor that tin* 
audionm .nhouhl not h»* dt H|*j»oint*-d, Mm**. Moiba would wing 
th«* mat I nmuo from Im-in, 

Whit’h jiht* tlitl. Mjuv* llot) t!y, 

1 hoard latvr what bad rually hat*j»**n»*«J th:i«, night bohind 
th** m*rti<ji was that Moiba won m furiou. at tin* applatw** givon 
Fritzi Mdioff that ah** ha«l a tantrum anti roftiind to go on with 
th** {«*rfurmaum t*f lU>hh>u\ Frit.d Mdwtr# illutvw wan an in¬ 
vention of th** 1 htwfor'a U» h**lj* httumlf tint of an awkward 
dilomma. 

Havinx futti",iii**i th** domaudn of turf anti loyalty to Atnitndia, 
Alhy imd I jtl«*a,,t‘*i nur,*u-lvoa th** nrstt **vt*ni«w by to tho 
thdoty. Nut in utaib, or up in Mt« Htilit*ry wh*w wt* imlonKod, 






In deference to my designs on the company, uv took u j M>t . \\\ t 
sat well forward and wore our Itesi d»fhra and laughed »ml 
applauded, and afterwards had a champagne sujijwr, and wont 
to bed a little tipsy. 

A girl of eighteen and a boy of twenty weren't *.j.hwf rated 
to the point of boredom in that day. 

Very soon I went to see the manager of the rhm-t y, ? f«, to*ard 
me sing, made some vague mm-mmmit tai uUntt Wj*. 

ing my name and address, in am he should i» w | a for** 
on, and bowed me out. 

There went ambition No, I! 


My disappointment was keen, hut my »»f ;i auuy ,-:mvr 
in England were not dashed. After ail, then* were *eb*-r the i*rc^ 
and other managers. Then too, to console then* wm, ih> 
letter.areply tooneof myown, from Mm. Ur.wn .lUu*. 1 kill 
not forgotten she had told me I might go and * h,* >* ever | 
went to England. I had written to her sW’y ;*'<«.• (1 , !r illrnii} 

Now she replied, asking me down to her home at Maoh-idowd 
for the week-end. 


“V, f experience of an Kngbh r»unfrv dani,. 
party. England was in the Edwardian era; ,„«*•> y mu 

PrttlZZZ an f d /k lf f naughty ’ mmk ^y iin - I Scam 
Potter was one of the famous h^tmtea. That ,f„. hid 

Sjrs^f tkT f u T mn Mr '* ,w * * vt <!ir 

Marcel Journet, the basso from the company at < W/n»; ( . r dn» ■ 
essager, conductor at the Opfra (’omiijue mid the author *.f 

and all ' l ^°° diH ' piy » ll I>rftwd with Mew I hmea 

dWy XT T' ....** *"'»X 

mml more imJbnt aZ, ■’■'B.t -,»,l u> 

after dinner. And J i; , . “ ! !rt '' }l *‘ *‘*r >w 

aaWmetoeC TW™^ Ft*. M '"' **►»•.* 

^ lftey wero m hnd and *mmj.hmem.»r> ami 













t‘lV» onf sUvu-m: *»-• iM-oiiii nit viijf'r, a???.r;UJri«*«l ;w $f ttuw. 

fiuw nw* a iih‘<}«»>:ra|*h m f htawlf m A«‘n»,w il 

Sir ivmto: 

To M>t4**:iswi.«■!!.• thn m*w Mmy,it'>r»‘. wish ih<* 

jhhv u? U‘\n<i hoi* Mnltto iviihm 4 

U th.'jv .1 fatolivit* i«f'Acr in Ow /ij»»k»«n amt »n«t**n wwi* 
Il wttiiM vvm f,.i !'♦* ■»». JUut.wS j-roj'lnvy, *»h«*h u» ^ity, i» 
only**!<»' •*( 'H'Vt-ral in my bf» Hut* J Sun v In-nta ?«. mmo fr«*u In 

tht* I.priu f ! of Until, &tu-v { kvf I-.v» nr.fitJi; nf la "iJt.imniu 111 

Ilriswk ! *a,*w un.uvyvf! ?>v if.inrv lUjw.i, 1 ♦»>•*■( »r ,*/1 Won? 
ito «?u! ‘Aith U<> tinrsr^r tV- ihoit 

»««. A*vi.r<!»Sv; to mv I w,u to h*<» to In.jt-t.tM in jhim* to 

;ii»# in Ui, nrh 'l-- f,ntvu.»r from N.ut Yorl/u 
MHro},.4i i ;t,M» f ‘ u ; u», rVy«-t,u 'At-?.. to;' *t.* to n, aa»! nfciir I 
*a*i;4fiIS in Jtv’a-'vv' >. 1 tou'uvr*! *». i*yr,»uj. J? 5 .,. fci touts 
I!« niml Hut* ototo s . w Vi a i ,{?;.« ;M ;r,;sn ■«' - :n tor. ■!* too* 
W*i SlUfit?. A 4, l I'V-i' i»'U? , {?’ V- ,U J, A* r|? | f, rf, , ,* ! V- < «5.«t'S 

amt toto i'**r I v.nto to.tr f v.• •*. 1 *f. .*:;■! n*-v .J,*y ijunin 

tilt* j..iiiiS'*>u ai-jjvu./ m Jm ;,i u m torn* to >|im* to { Unfit' 
l»u4 to ff*i to mv >h ft.:.:/,; j -1. -ns J*i ijsnvi t ,t *.kn 
ain't*, i foot n*» Um a !»•«{,:** a j* « ato»m I ».v. to w;,; Hu*, 

;u»l of timr*' *.hr ?«* a.i,'. n-i ton.* f »t * u-h-M -.aI Sin) I ha»I ;4ii*rf 
M;»r«»imn* uiany Jrnv’i .tmi f ?..t<S m» wom«-.- s *»« »):<»* wm 


Maivi*t JauritHt, l!u }-r«i} 4 n*i*y h.nt fottn* lru»*. 


WIIKX thr *ti h.-r l»>ft ..»* Muuit.iy, M» i. lirttwin 

T<»*?rr in** Jo n!.u- on, J with Jirr for 

akrtif a tnttwvhf , ,\!U- };;nl »>.«;** !u IVUiilmi^h to w a?-.nil tho 

mitvi'miiy amt I kI»'S l.«* in Hn* *•»«!»»ry. 
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The house and garden at Maidenhead were at their t.e.vlind, In 
perfect June weather. The Thames ran c1<\te in (he house a 
lazy stream where I tried punting, in a long d.irh'd. light- 
waisted chiffon frock and a Happy lingerie hat of !a«v and rib ¬ 
bons. Every week-end saw new guesm coming dawn from 
London, all of them smart and umtMmg, and many of them 
famous. 

Does Derby Day still mean a picnic luncheon of e«M Huhuon 
and green peas and champagne? It did then. If was my tirat 
Derby, and I remember we drove out to Kfmm m a iwh, t<«, 
gay to care for the showers that sprinUinS mir Jimry, IhigSaiui 
was a little country then. Everybody kerned Lm»w .-very, 
body else. They all called each other by msd o. KV 

were a great many private joktw, awfully 1 fmmy apjoivr'ly p, 
those who understood them, and ijubt* hm-mpo-W. t'dt {,< 
anyone else. 

Our box was not far from the royal enehe.ure. We c»uM 
the King in his beautiful grey lop hat, anti Qta^ti ,\b*vmdr.i ( 
lovely mid distinguished-looking in jotlt* mauve, It. wa-t tny 
firat glimpse of royalty and I kept my ghwies turned in that 
direction more than on the course, even »hough t ha<l pkood a 
fiver on the favorite. Presently, one of the e*pj»>m»'o came and 

said His Majesty invited Mrs. Drown-Potter ami her gti*«ia to 
come to his box. 


ou i nao my nrsc presentation hi royalty. Mn Drown.putt** 
presented me as an Australian, and a young aim*.* who might 
some day rival Melba, one of that* aueial evagg-raUujw. The 
King asked me to sing at a benefit one of the reyommM w;w 
ldmg a few days off. I still have and how higid 4 I pram d! 
-the oval silver box he gave me on that row***. Two v ,- lM 

as takmg a euro. He remembered me md^-d, , hlt 

SS- nV m r Iy J°? *»** *•** 

p-andson Edward, Duke of Windsor, has »nh.-i imd u \t 

baa, the King used to drink the n Ln £ iZ^uZ 
















So .ikf.im ;if in - m *..i. 4 ,-', 1 

u.,, A, :■ 1 V-, 

.* Ur ■.* v, •,>„,* >*■•'; 

► ruuM anti I MWfmfiitwr lli» Kmw kmd ikm mvmmiam* 

I s‘;i 4 :•••■": ' ■, • ” * ■: -• !»■•.,»* i ; it ?'*- r; 

I.—;--'O . s- •-r:-..,».* v- 4 h.* 

fii ft beautiful woman, suit ill# wan tiff hair ported io |Jb§ 

S'*.o.O'*! fUt 4 ,>^n >,m »n;tor h$ 4** of |>»*r 
frwv. < #vuij‘.) >m-\ hh*' is ' ‘..t’ v. bvaw*’tw* i'l hn fom,* 

hbi hi(2sr, - /!<•? ro-s* 

If w,t! 1*.Jl.iw,*r.{, »4';o at wK m j»4nr«*4 »«# to 

fry hi «**>!'/ !l»* voo ,«> „• h;s 4 

invito.! j!’»> ‘n v. *4, mm* i .• - i< -. 1 , «, )■ o'.-, • j‘<v it," }tt* 

lit,'.' i’ ' .* -i '4 „ I r: ; >t v 

I UmJ, H JV ■f’t.t'-i'; / ' i.'V-i A'-> S'.4: ,»:,4 f’i! ?£'.■" *' >tl ! "HU liar*! 

fli** fsi! 4 i»-k »•,# ;*«-4 m i a- ■ 

'lK*;»tn it Ui hvl)*' I r ; - V ♦«♦{, i•!:*,o’* *,>• that in lit# 

of ruvii* y ■. .4 1 ) 4 *\ 

I «•!**» So-,*,*- to* Io* !,*,*.»' >,o ,\ - jwJJy >n 4 .S»tm<. IS*" 

tojti !h« -ifor’i ;»*, b* 4 ',“i'.: loi-nVin^ ;io*i >s.,n’4 jijo 

ulioilf if, #o*r I»»* :o »4 a 'iU.-f^ to'J'W.ius »»<j i« 4 h"»i 

Ijw r'n. 'Frrt.'uioo-oS' 'w r.4lv*S sm*. 

I Siavit tsinj t,, j 4 ^ 4 !' \awii .'anon jJihi, I w#n 

f«i*L !.MA,.jf!i fiorn t 4 ; *;,t. Hr MS };*« Ui 4»!4 H 

I*, it it I iSi**r utff of no-, .iftiif It i> w f: 1,4,‘i u- •aS.kI, I f.oisol m> 
jinn fo*i ,’*.hi*i'! ,»n*l in;, liu/i! i*t^ for no- in »Io v*-k>ji t’no j.injwr 

nwif 4 ', I t!*vi4i‘fj t i»«! So-lii'i losJf mo l!n* n*;hi uloj#* for 

OB tl «i»lf 1‘nurto, IMI<| I K4VO i}|4 






A LAS for Alby’s plana! St, Andrews wouldn't nvognme far 
k a degree all of the work he had dune as she 1 'ntwTMfy in 
Australia. I went up to London, met him, and we had an hour 
of dismay as we went over our accounts. 

Alby had spent five hundred pounds in utwut t hree weefci, I 
had trunks full of hats and froeka, and a shadow of my former 
letter of credit as well as the rememhranee of the t luiety mana. 
ger’s indifference to my voice and charms. 

And, so far, we had seen only famdon, 

'Let's go to Paris,' Alby suggested. * We might m well before 
all the money is spent’ 

So we went. 

The comer seat, opposite to mine, in the timi ek w carriage nn 
the Dover train was marked 'Reserved,' At the l.t. • minute 
man came rapidly down the platform, (he guard j ,*}.*•. | up>'» the 
door, slammed it after him, and the train Aar tod. \!>,r a 
minute the stranger caught his breath and iml a hi,,!, ur.umd 
His eye lighted on me. 

It was Messager. 

He talked to Alby and me all the way to 1 haver. It w;u b* 
who urged me, when I was in Pam, to go to .»*, MvbiMe 
Marchesi, who had taught Melba and who, he ,<mid, In..* 

about the female voice anti how to train it than anv-me ok* i« 
the world. 

I told Mm that my aunt had been one of M;wW, !m j„k 
He knew Frances Savdle, then in Vienna .-taxing at the 
Before we saw the white chalk cliff* of Calaia 1 had mad., up my 

Sn l lT m <hUlin * my nmif Hn4 &•*«»««* W ICe, 

Again, on the boat train to Paris, Mnunger anight in »«,<. 

liketo’ f ° rget ’ mademok ‘ lkf; «« t0 Tier,, j, m 
















M ATHILDE MARCHES! was already pad rit/hyv year* 
of age. She had been t caelum .'■mgu'.g for :-my year*. 
Her house, No. 88 Rue Jfoutfroy, w:wthe tmi ii--.il .-.'Uireof 
Her soirte were frequented by Ma-uenet, I *elm, ,r,y, Ambroid* 
Thomas, Saint-Saens, and l>elil>es, the author of IrJ. >w 4 S{». 
had taught Sybil Sanderson, Emma Nevada, Emma 
Melba, and Calv6, to mention only singer,* who have had 
brilliant careers in America. She never would n-v.-pt, a man :fci 
a pupil. She claimed no woman mild und*r;,! an. 1 or mj.v*-, dully 
placeamale voice. She had refusal, too, to th Mai-*; • btrden. 
That was because she did not think the young Amt-neat-. girl was 
suffidentiy respectful of her ideas and eri 1.-5 st». 

And what a czarina she was! rprighf and ->*»!! a; a ramrod, 
with snapping black eyes and stern, timely eomj.fr l 
She seated herself regally in her chair at »ha*, first im ,-n a-w and 
motioned me to the piano, 

'I will hear you sing, mademoiselle. Then I will «>• what f 
think of your voice and whether I will an-, pi y„>i 3W4 ;t j>U j„!.‘ 
What flare of schoolgirl pique prompted «»* to «•} u, >dng 
not one of the classic songs, I knew, but l-Van.-H AIIj,mn\i 
Song of Thanksgiving’? Perhaps Uvau-jt* t Sim gave me 
opportunity to open my throat and pour out all the voev ! had, 

I stole a look at Marchesi. Her mouth wan grim, but was there a 
twinkle m her eye? 

I finished. My hands dropped from the h<ya to toy Sap. I 
awaited the verdict... 

Marched rose stiffly from her chair. She did not give me 1 
glance. She walked across the salon to the ,-S„ ;i mS dm*bb- d.iow 

leading into the hall, and threw them wide. Ihr vm-*« rang out 
commandmgly: 

‘Salvatore, viem. J'ai trouvi la rrnrnlk Mrtha,' 











M AWHWI .dv;vd m'nv ,‘f !«v 

||, ( , s:;., 1 .V 1 , in.* :*i ‘?n"rvH<»!iuf S*H 

mj'.vHviu*'' h i ; • •>•>.) » 1 •' ■*'-»* (1 Aith »-*•!' l 

m y 4,5 i.4. v ■,>,••' ,t/ ! ‘ ■: *.H 4, 1 >■ -■“>> 4 V n<U wUh her when- 

♦n-.T I ».».*-* in t*.K»,■. Hv *.n'- 4 v. 4 <v} 4.«4 #*<f «*,v 

^.t m> «‘ 4 f»•»•?, li 

wbvS'd h" r »'< I ^,n ?<< *r.«• Jit **s*5 'Vv»*?*.n»* I’n***! 

It WA'i fis.-'i! t f<* tv >i»net 45! I nnrr*-'. , t n4 ptr^-f ft* » 
rfivl Irvii'.; .*'■ v>> AU'vhi;!i:“!vb'‘,'n Vii'i'j.th;i I wjwj 
nut tM *■>•*• h«>i '"-v ?<'W v.-,w. fh-n r a-w 4st?!*'ut» *m 

f<Vi»*’S5! '*■ JH *, ?',** ? '; i*5 I »5'< f«*'f l»f JfU'l^hbll 

advent urm 

Kvrj”/ ju - 1 *!'!'- ■ : ut <•!••*■ I in ? 4 »< m** ««V 


for «<y n „u.u I % .. i i n,*v>,«d 4 4/ .<55 ■>‘-w ■,<>■ *»>swj 

j.ijj.niti*'*• ? ,4 11 if'< x> i -■-n.-.Wv 1 ';.;. 
w;u J4 ,v.* ' -mi’i 4 ••;' *' 1.' ,'. 4*. i A” i . f.*n- n.v°-'d I «<ir 

UuLty v,j*h m> j.'.j t! > m <; i? r ; !« vi ■'■'<<. I *•*•« '»*ndjr’ 

i«tf I’fn:'.*']} :un! 15 .tn J 1 1 ’ , v-Hen I t<> HH'-***’ twj 

it,If 14* **s -4.* ••.- .v; »n«'*”f *<’t fit.'*.. .I’H'ji. *n 

:,fh'A‘ <A i* ll '■ 'i : ’*•>;) f » ;• i ' i ♦ i‘, «4 '■'* ' ! tl»* 

ttii’i Jin »«!<{ v,, > Hu* Sk l-«*l Wltli 

thr gr»*;iJ**4» ujwf.t .til <<■■•.<? *)«' ut<*h»*l»*4J tli« 

Mi'iruj«tUiiuj m N»-a V-s-k, ha I «h»* «t.'>tsnry i*n*l *1^ 

tr;«iiU*.st <•? }5t»’ >;!'n;s { uf VJ *;«!»#, Mat-'h'Mi 

umm* fttiUi m ht > . 

XVitrly v 4,*v I l-.ii..•?>..-! with M:«’*•?*<•?« »s»} l»<r !W«™I 
»hf Mai'-pis* ‘In t f<>u*n 1'V»*-{4 *-:j4v. their ilantihAtf 
Hluneln* t!n<r»<, t<«*. l 44'v.i/t. ffjann; ... Sh«-m tji.r-.nn.tn'*, s»Jl uf 
{.belli iv*•!•<., i-am*- ;i»ni . Ha* w>;w fill 

Muaii*: »hu v,;*.n (sustjjiitf Ihio »«»' s !;-4’. xl’.e ‘Al'*h •« that Mjtrfit 
ritmjuut.v sin*I ihe h,t»l \*"-n i*H-ei .<♦.} .., U»v*4!»-*’I»h».* ut 

Verdi, wh»» hud <Ued MnJv 4 •««»• W.-re, nt»4 wh»«» 

Mar«*hn>i nnd h**r had \m- st Anil-*<? ih“ «*'»■ 

Freni’h «4.r*, Ki Unit Albert Ihivetor uf il,« thi- 





unique, was producing beautifully. PeUeas and 
premiere there that year. All Paris was raving ab<? vl 1 
Garden, who had created the r61e, to the chagrin, pe&l* 
of Georgette Leblanc, Maeterlinck’s mistress, who h&d 
to sing it. 

Marchesi, herself, had begun her career as a sing©** 1 
many. Mendelssohn had obtained for her an engage** 
sing at the Diisseldorf Festival. She had come to Paris? ** 
singing under Manuel Garcia, then at the height of fr** 
who taught Jenny Lind for the Swedish Governing** 
also dancing, acting, and harmony from Samson of the 
Franks, who had taught the great Rachel. (Rachel, ** 
me, had used to write her teacher love letters and le£* v * 
under the cushions on his sofa.) Very soon, however, IV J ■ 
gave up her career as a singer for the work in which h<JF 
was paramount —teaching. She had taught at the 1 
Conservatoire before coming to Paris. There her fame xxx* 
instantaneously. 

After all, there are three kinds of women. There is the * 
who is all mother. There is the woman whose sole mMier i 
And there is the worker. I am a worker. That doesn't 
that I don’t care about young people; because I do. 3ST*i 
it mean that men have not meant a great deal in xtt, 
because they have. But it means that I have in me the c** 
for concentrated work, and that I actually derive a %>t 
from this. That is, when I know it is getting me somewlxc*i* 
I want to go. Never once have I laid my hand on my h<*n; 
talked sentimentally about ‘MY ART.’ ‘MY WORK, 
in the twenty-two years I was at the Metropolitan I nz 
forty-two different operas. Never through illness or carol*. 
did I miss a single performance. 

It was my zest for work and my ability to stick to i \ 
delighted Marchesi. I had the capacity to take as mueli j 
would give; wherefore she gave generously. I think 
grand old lady felt I was her Benjamin, the last of a lot**, 
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And I went on objecting until they wrote a column inu\ the 
script and the stage carpenters manufad ured utte. and m-t, it uj 
where I could stand as Duse used to stand. 

Yes, Paris then was rich in beautiful things to see and to hew, 
Like the concert given for Lea Enfant * «/<• k i'r, m whteh 
Bernhardt and Ethane, with Ooquelin anti another great actor 
whose name now escapes me, danced a minuet; Tutnugnn 
and Paderewski and Pouliot, with two other pianista, played a 
concerto for four pianos. 

But the star of that concert program wm Patti. 

That was the first and the only time in my life that 1 over 
heard her sing. She was old then alt of nixty the, ami her 
voice had lost some of its power. Hut it had not, i m t im IJi!tr . 
vellous velvet quality. Standing there on the 'IWadero -stage 
she was enchantingly lovely, with a wistful lm«huui that 
tugged at your heart strings. 


IN/*AW ' 


week — the Jewel Song from Faust, trmw} «».;,*«! dmv» two' k.-vs 
to suit her register, and Tm ehn mplr’ from U .W* i 
Figaro. 

Her exquisite singing thrilled me so, I rrm.-mler, I *,„t 
home m a daze, unable to sleep all that night . NVu morning 
when I went to Madame Marched for my lea-ion I bur. it „ u t that 
p ^, no ™ 011 studying: ‘ I know ill , !t >ver «mg him 


iviarcnesi steadied me wisely, 
sound advice about work. 


mu mm mmmthy, imi with 


zttZ W r h<5n 1 mWk ‘ Wy #llMt J ‘< fhirden, 

a very exauifata ^ a gentle old mutt and 

offer me their congratulaUmr ^ *'* >in * r '* m U ' 

They were Paolo Tost! and Adelina Patti! 

One party tim<W *' :kri,t w ‘ w cultural. 

: e 1 remember, began with a theatre thm •,<„ (1 „.i 

dancing, then on to Lw Halles rl „ <H r ,m4 

ttailea for the fun uf watching tim 
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day, when it all came out, that he had really nmltd the money 
he got by pawning the jewellery, to pay court to me ;u In* f<*fi j 
merited! 

Well, at least I’ve never lost my head over another Uiuiian. 

Not even over Chaliapin, 

We sang together at La Spain, And when f went, p» 

Aires for a season, Chaliapin was singing I her.*, though not. in the 
same company. I remember Gatti’s adjurations to mo to have 
nothing to do with 'that Russian.' 

What Gatti didn’t know was that I had boon cured of 
Russians, in Paris, years before. 

When I had been studying with Marcbb for tivo or aj* 
monttis she obtained for me engagements to *,i»g romvrb M », 
various private houses m Paris. 1 hese were my tir ,t apjii-oraneivi 
under my new name'Alda/ which Marched bad given iu»*, yn,. 
had given Nellie Mitchell Armstrong her name * Melba' from tie- 
city Melbourne, where she was b*rn. 


xviy first concert was at the I bike di* Pomar'.i, I remem U-r 
that my fee was five hundred francs >.5301),. ami that fb* 3 mb* 
sent me later a bracelet set with peurb and sapphires and a v.-n* 
old painted fan. I have them both, to tlii-i day. 

Marchesi 1 cam »‘ know many of tb- no-mb-rs 

of the old society of Paris, still living then in tb* Faubourg 
St. Germain. Some of them remetnbivd my grandmother, 
For many years, whenever I was in Purb and 1 bmt an 

tkm UnU! 1915 “ 1 Ujws| tu •''*»« ‘»f «h**io 

a i thC Prinmw tk NI,ir; ‘ t ' ‘* J *Hink in 

fT'b 1 '■* «- 
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that my MOMENT had come. I remember bioldr.g up at, tf M * 
boxes and catching a glimpse of Miurohesi and wish h.r ;w f„, r 
guest in my honor — Melba. And wickedly f remember ■,,j fiy 
when I was singing and someone dung oj>e» the th*>r of Mur- 
chesi’s music room* exclaiming,' 

'Who is it, screaming like that?' 

And Melba had walked into the room! 

I remember knowing how imperfect mv French pmmmm. 
tion was, and hearing myself make a« absurd im.tahe in 
grammar that brought a ripple of amusement fmm the ntidimtv. 
That made me laugh too; with them, at my. elf. Afterward, 
Albert Carrd scolded me. 

'You mustn't do a thing like that; tbu im’t mu deal comedy.* 
But I didn't take it seriously. I miide’t. 1 know is..* tin* 
swiftness of my rise was a liability, ike !*uf ;iJV 

seasoned slowly, as the best wine is rip«m ■ i wi< h turn-, i Vrbap.n 
too much of the hoyden schoolgirl remained in my nature, It 
seemed to me vastly amusing that f should h>- ringing f ;»* lead • 
ingrdle in a performance at the Opera <'wim.jue, and bef,,-,, 
that vast audience. It didn’t win real. Froaendy, I remember 
thinking, I shall find myself hack in the theatre under tin, 
eucalyptus trees in the garden at St. Hilda. 

It was this casudneanof mine that bought the comment from 
Melba that I have already quoted. I never compl-ejy nbam 
doned that attitude, or began to take my career jw a linger 
really seriously until, after that first night at the MdmHui. 

auXZ «»*Mm 'kutnmmrn to con¬ 

quer New York and the critics with it 
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I opened III* door and wallwl In on lit# ihrm «is»wl»<l 

Belgium. 
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there for a season or two. So had Frances Kav ill,-, With many 
admonitions Marches! taught me the rhles the Iij r ,,•!,,« j uu j 
said I should be required to sing that season. 

Brussels is a little city, and then it was a gay The at ream 

of gold from the Congo was pouring into it. ( Hd King Uopoid 
and the bankers who had upheld him in hi* Airman venture 
rubbed their hands, even though the world U. v ,md told 

dark and terrible tales of lleigian domination in Africa. They 
bought jewels and yachts ami built themselves ,,n:o ugly 
palaces in Brussels and villas at Ostend. Timy were inu Wlw *iv 
proud of their opera, where Melba and Fame.t and I-Vanrea 
Savdle had scored peat triumphs. They supported it, i„ r ,llv 
and royally. J J 


un tne night L made my debut as Marguerite in „ m , of 
the Directors, M. Cuido, cam*' to my djv sitie room b,.f,„ v 
performance to tell me that the King was in the ,-ovai ,« 
hear La Monnaie's new prima dom:a. Hewaa 
solemn about it that I couldn’t mi,? inline bun a let I,.' 

...„ 

wheel to sme « Thm . , Kin.; in I ro „ , t 

up at the royal hox and t|„. K„ V ;.»,. ■ ■ k 

a ■Mu'lum„i:...lh, 1l», : 


course i shall, bo ymi know f 

think the King would Iila< it.' * 1 

Asamatter of fact, I believe he would have. Though f stared 
M# Guido $ fuchn&B <ind nuvt*r # * ”, 

wheel as I sang the s^g!™ Wy "*"* tm " mS mWmm 

Leopold was then a bad, old man Tr'ir,*. 1 1; ■- , 

were marked f lr hw ,lj •«* uti-rwy* 

were marked on his face, as the results of , M)lV uf hi , , 41 

1 a: - : - 

creditors of . . 

Pnucese Stephanie, „f ' th „ A ,!, k V ' ‘ 5 ‘ 

Queen’s estate. ScamHI ; »v:am,t the 

everywhere, '' * lt ' ru **‘* was rife 
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Prinm^ Clement i«»* wum the only mm of the Kite/* thm* 
dmwlttm who had remained on mtMhim: like friendly terms 
with Iht father. Sin* eommie*d i<> live itt Urauii alto had not 
yot married, The rumor tv;n sisal she wjw entered to the lSue 
IVUrlenmu who had t«*» n wreath enamored of Melba. Trinresus 
Clementine was eCremely kind fo mo. I think the faet that I 
w,« F.mdwh and ymm* rather won h*n\ dhe u,sed to eume fre¬ 
quently to tit** on the tmhiA l wm mindm!. and always 
oumo round to my dr*ii.dntfTt>um M tw-it a»-u to toll mo how 
*he wiki enjoy i nn the jterMrmunee, and aevend time* f bid ten 
with her. 

Thor** won* two uttvat art CM in Itnml'i whilst 1 wan .*4 «k»»ik 

st fa Menraie whom I none hnmv well < Me w jm Jaequen 
Thibuut, who h*iuy t.‘i rr‘'<<^is.'o<t ,P the tfieateot French violin- 

i«i, 

TIn*n w us you?;*;, about twenty the, And full of 

rapturous dr.-ami uhm sms-a* and "h** arU nm! the artistic lifo. 

f couldn't help Suv.rus him ■!,»:«*■: mms. tin m return, would 
reproach mo with ».al,m*t my wt ton carnally, of playing with 
my km**. 

'littt why shouldn't 1 have fun?' f would argue. *1 work 
hard. 1 want to play too. I !m»- the pmnm and tin* (lower* and 
the admiration you get w ben ym*'fe a singer, and a woman that, 
men hito i ho looks o?, I'm jolly hank about saying at, that ‘sail.' 

'Kom** of it, jtorh.-m >,' w-an Jacques reply, * lint nut too mueh. 
La helir ' s>' 4*.i fftnrjr.t that w what I W'hih for yon, my 

littt»* friend. Vmi have everything for that/ 

The other memU-r of the company at la Mom-tain whow* 
friendship touched urn d«ply w;w the tenor Krnwd Van Ityrk. 

sty wn* limit no longer yumg, hut at til a very great artist 
none th** !*•-«. He had mm at th«» Metropolitan itt Now York 
for a nnntb'r of y*-;»r» tmdt-r t Iran’;* dift-etor ihtp, and w hilst my 
aunt !■>««>*»« AiVtUn was ;«lm» a mi tttlsr of Urn t?«mj«tny, a» I 
havn already Md. 

m had llw ifift t*f o*i*rmiin« nnntimtmt t harminj(Iy, m wh m 


he wrote in my album after my first performance of Mumm at 
Monnaie: 

'Manon, Manon, Sphinx llonasut,* 
dit des Grieux. (le fils) 

'Elle pat charmanto ct j«> mmprmidi 
qu'on rainip,* dit Urieux. de 
Et j<* dis commp deux dtw <1 «»•<»* 

4 la tautt* ladle MmiemeMtc Alda, 

Bruxelles, le 22 Nuvcmlire UHH. 

Van Dvi k 

There has been one point, at least, in which my lift? * w an 
opera singer has been radically different from Hu- Jivea of ot her 
singers I have known. Always, in whatever city 1 w;w singing, 1 
have made my friends not among the other art i,-if a, but j fl the 
society of that city. In Paris, of course, Marched had given me 
introductions to members of the old nobility whose genuine 
interest in music made them immediately cordial to a vuung 
singer, and whose kind hearts drew me to them with real 
affection. It was the same, later, when I w;u ringing at j, u 
Scala. It was said that I wan the first opera singer who had tami 
received by Milan society, not as a singer alone, hut ;u one of 
them. In Brussels, I found my life full of friends and gaiety mit j 
good tunes. Baron Ernpain was at that time, one of the most 
powerful bankers in Europe, and one of the mo.it influential 
men m Belgium. He had financed many of the King** venturer 
m the Congo. IBs younger brother Franyoi., Fmpain became a 
Inendot ame. He wn» ahvay* ,,ul.,. ra „„ wh ,.„ ? 

h *i C ? my drr ** w ™ ,ra ™1 "!)• ouilo .-It I hi- M.'tru- 
'o-^ [ l Wt ”‘ Ki "‘ lh " to* f <.*•» I 

cW^tlv»H I ~ V °r Wi,l "' ut . . . ,l, "» 

one of ri' ttIed T 11“' ^ 1 ram.. fritui 

Hotd do vSTtT th ° “ , " , 1 M “ rkH in l, “' 0„. 

trfTl, n-,^™ T" ' Smr " r ,w 
Cm Ife tw lit I !* ” h ? rum ah,,ut «'*«■ »« <l»y at 

for 'little man^ “ “™ 0 wl *'h i-i Mi-miali 










Immedudely sifter my dehut at La Muimuie I received the 
following letter: 

MS, Em* JtuilTroy 
7 S'M'mb r t lttU4. 

My wuh FiuN^y, 

Thunk you fur tin* telegmm. All my eongnituhttions 
fur tin* very hig 

Mw. Unrdinur has .-mid it, w;w very gmit. 

Now, my dear Krsmm-s, take tin* ad v toe of Murrain 
March^i i 

1 Sign up fur next year. That murks your huccmw. 
Mel ha diti that. 

2 I in nut .Him? four tim**s u week. That tires tin* voice 
awl makes it tremble, uwi tin* public ends hy treating you 
with mditferewe. 

With tenderneu, 

Mayhu.iu*; MAtumm 

In great haste. 

Kxeellent, uhr«*w4 advice, 

I fullnwe4 the lit*it half of her counsel awl signal u contract 
for the season tu rum**. It, was harder, well -nigh im possible, to 
follow her second warning. The people uf Rrtuiels seemed to 
have an inautiahl*- appetite fur Mumm, Tntrmkt , fr'umt, awl Im 
lln*juniot&. In ten months it wo n»-rwotnu f nang fifty-two 
Mamma awl seventy four Marguerites. 

Hut I had yuuth awl tremendous vitality, awl I loved to .sing, 
Karh morning 1 had a gw»d hreakfsut, which meant iwrmige 
and kipjiera and tea awl toswt and marmalade we lielieved 
singers needed tu eat in thus** days. If one jmt on weight and 
this out* did we!!, the mure |h*uw1h the mure jxtwer. (Think 
of Album, who though she ivsm seventy, and at* fat she mold not 
walk alone, »t ill sang the aria from linmm ef Julirth- at the Ham 
Ojtera awl t*«tk all the laurels from the other ningera.) After 
breakfast, and a walk in the park, I practised for an hour with 
an accompanist from the opera. 

Refreshment sifter this awl practising operatic rfllett is real 
work that provokes real hunger ■ constated of a doaen raw 






oysters and a bottle of stout. Then I went for a drive, at the 
fashionable hour of the midday, and lunched about half-past 
one, as only the Belgians do luneh, on imhr:,,,,; which 

is a stew of chicken and vegetables in a very rich sauce; or, on 
the days when I was singing, on bm ttf tartorr. What k ln»mf 
tartare ? According to legend, it is the dish which the Tartars 
partook of and which gave them strength to ravage Asia and 
Eastern Europe. To make it, you chop a raw onion very line! 
On a nest of this you mound half a pound of raw chopped*beef!! 
In a little hollow of the beef you drop a raw egg!!! The whole k 
garnished with capers, and is eaten with three or four generous 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil poured over all!!!! 

After that, if you can’t make your voire heard to the topmost 
seat in the gallery and out into the square before the Oj»era 

House, you’d better stick to radio that furnishes meehameal 
amplifiers. 

Lots of hard work, and plenty of fun in l>etvm*». f know no 
happy Ptl ° n S ° P ° tont m £his work And I w an 

Also, I was in love. 

Hewaaasinger, and the only «m W r t over did tail in Invn with 
. ' . “f, ^ f “ l to11 ' Wllh * Biorinu* Bw voic,.. Hi, 

s z rvr and mm - "■' , ™ 1 i>< 

ans, in 1933, m a theatre one night I saw him, lib W iw 

tbJsTfoiL W h “ **«l him hoforo 

r‘'’ ,d . hCr m " ra,fu " * l " ry mr ™‘W'« 

BuS n ' m m ‘- WI “ H| ' "<"««»'. wo did. 






wtwn’t so fast in those days, so though In* promised thi* chauf¬ 
feur an exorbitant tip, he at ill arrived in Hu* Hutch city too late 
tor the curtain on the night h«> was supposed to sing, 

A crime tor which no director know a forgiveness. 


W HAT in then* about me, f wonder, that seenw to exert ft 
fatal fascination out opera director,;? 

Not that the two eenttomen who directed La Monnaie wen* 
slaves to my charm.i. 'They were only pleasantly cordial ami 
appmdative of my ability ;u a singer and my cooperation with 
them in their work, f had to he married ten yearn or an to 
(lattM ‘a,cu.m ami to have :<at on the .side linen at, some of his 
bouts with pnma donnas amt even more t.emjterarnentol tenors 
to appreeiuto to the full the eompliment implied in the linen 
M, < Junto of l,a Monnaie wrote in my autograph alhmn: 

'l‘o the charming Mutton, to tin* ravishing Marguerite, 
to tie* excellent, pupil, to the devoted artist • to Francea 

Alda. 

Or Member’.* attestation: 

If all the arti na were aa charming aa you, dear Alda, tint 
car»*er of a Director would he aimply a toretaato ut ram- 

ilSiw. 

With all heat wishes - 

A. 

There they at and. in black and white. They’re a great conso¬ 
lation to me .“-sometime.*; particularly when I've lteen coming in 
for a round of abuse for being egotiat ic at»d demanding, and 
generally prima dunnad-di. 

'I’m always having to explain you to |a*t»ple ( Alda/ Mary 







Garden told me not long ago. 'Half of thorn think you're a 
grand person, and the rest think you're a hitch.’ 

‘Both are right,’ I said. 

At that, am Iso different from most women? 


A LBERT CARRfi, tall, handsome, and dignified, never gave 
. me a glance when the seductive Mary (harden was about 
But Harry Higgins, Director of Covent Garden, where 1 went to 
smg m the season of 1906, was gratifyingiy admiring of me as a 
singer and as a woman. 

He had engaged me to sing Cilda In Hujuhtto, with Caruso 
who was to be at Covent Carden after the dose of the Metro- 
politan s season in New York in AjiriL 
When Marchesi heard this, she wrote me: 


ut my mentis m Hawses, cm their wav thromm 
fS. haVe C0 T *? "?• They all y m 

ttvszttjttxs't i~ 

af d your ddbut i cttWjS’ffiirtS 

jeS” to a te i “sr™uSJ 1 Sr' 1 - ««• '»>»»•»■>» 

recourse to mvadvi^ flTr; ■ T *«»l had 

ca Hate? vsnf? is 

ph i& h l in *¥ pa P“ 1 lra ™ ,rum 

jfiStttfaart*"** - *«<*• 

above all tfewe^nwhleh^! Koi ”f? ,f> i m m ’ n thm ‘< »**<! 
should work sjsa&tfct * *© & 
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■, ! i i w' - t- > i > ✓ -v .j 

Tin* rAlu «>f t!ili!;t that you will hnvo in ring in Italian 
i:< vory dsSlbui!, It i. tho rhlo in whmh Mol ha wado h**r 
tlbhul 1st Hnt:wS.i, and ti w tho o»i* whioh u,itat4t;»hod hot 

futmv. 

It. it im?i.vi,»iS*h* for mo to muni y*w tho jiartitiun in 
Italian. I havo .-on aunt turd of it. bit I ran havo uno.nmt 
It* you from Uwurdt, and wo will main* tho mwaanry 
dtungu.-i in aimum? tt w h-n y>m oumo. 

IVohaMy >tm 4»» not bam Umt t havo boon gravely ill. 
For tin* mint. two da*. 1 1 but»• b>*-n , m 14 oltai-;o longue after 
an at laid* ,«f hronehitb which marly r*-i«»n»o4 nn» from my 
frioad'S. 

I embrace you with all my heart 

Maviiuju; 

A Coven? < tardea au-Sion.*." i-j diffejvW frotit any in any other 
opera hnune m Fun>j»*. In wav» a jenomMeu tho audience 
at tho Mofroyolt'otn, tin flv* Continent, ut m-arlv every oily, 
.*«H'iol,v may go to the oj..ra or ;,Uv nwav; hm opera ynr*s m, 
xupporled, Wf II «.r ttl, hv jb* v;v>* ?<oj'4o bung popuhev, 

Not in Now V.-rU, ?mr m brnthm, In both thone cities «.» 
opera hoti.'io w t?b*;p iue:e* v ;m a factor will rv*-r U< aauomti. 

O.ioar ISumfiar-.Vc-, 4: t,*rd old man a* ho war. ami with a 
wonderful |4*-rr'«nal:t y. trn*d p in bunkm with excellent art tab, 
t’hinrua, awl urolnv.tra. Hut ■:»< omiy wmi nut intem-teil, Awl hi a 
opera venture there w.m a failure. 

In Now Ymi, tho M>«raijo.]»thumntnl f{,»«**,dim*»;wtw 
important !*» Ha* ;.nr.v , of the company ;m anv of tin* artbb. 
Cadi know thru ami la* wade mutiny fur tin* oharrhuhh-ra hy 
that knowledge. 

Tonfih* t’tiftu* to lb* theatre tu he entertained,* ho told »me 
of tho atdtm'tn? -i, * l lun't forge? tha». To you (him,mi 
|that !it;»y** director wmi an .W.tiiauj *!»** theatre w a church. Tu 
tin* Italian,it hi a ballroom.* 

Ami what b a haJImuui without »*}«-! y? 

(lovoiit tJardotj alway i l«a*f '-.uoiHyN ?>**hI on if, A» uj*»‘jra 
niKht thoro was tho wnruat thttsy t** ;» litifluti^ham Fakmo 
(larth-n thirty. f*amlod gontry, uj* from tho ountitry in havo 
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their debutante daughters presented at the spring courts, felt 
that they must appear at the opera several times during the 
season. The Bank of England must have been called on to 
disgorge half a ton of family jewels -tiaras, stomachers, 
necklaces, and brooches like the Albert Memorial. The house 
glittered; feather fans fluttered. Matchmaking went on in the 
boxes regardless of what went on upon the stage. The applause 
for Caruso or for Melba or for Emmy Dost inn would die away, 
and immediately the chit-chat about Simla, Capetown, Devon¬ 
shire, and the Derby entries was resume!. 

A marvellous people, the British! 

Only a nation trained in the hunting held could take the 
fences with such sublime nonchalance. 

My contract was to make my debut in Wg»!r;h with (’aru.;o. 
As a matter of fact, my first appearance at (’ovvnf t iarden was 
in Faust , as I have already recounted. 1 tut 1 at ill looked f* trw;u*d 
to singing with the world’s greatest tenor, whom ! bad gone to 
hear in Paris the year before. 

What thrilled me most about that {H'rformance of 
was finding that Caruso's voice and mine blended so perfectly. 
He often spoke of it afterward, when it was the accepted thing at 
the Metropolitan that we should sing toget her. 

But I had my own moment of triumph at Covent Carden on 
the night of my official d4but. 

The King and Queen attended. During the entr'acte they 
sent for me to come to the royal box to be congratulated. 
Alexandra was gracious and charming, as she always w as, Ed¬ 
ward was imposing and magnificently seven*. 

But I thought I discerned a twinkle in one eye. 

'Have you played golf lately, BVrranctmn? * he a^edh 






m 


T HK kiritonr who ;i:hh' Kknjo?t.i a* t hut wjw 

Hattmsini. I »"hji .!,!*•»' him th" t>"y-'.i :;i .K„:,r ! Suw twvr 

hoard. Not only f>«* in. m^iun-w vow**, tmf for tin* 

pt-rfivtion of bi/i nr: of 4',o;ou\ H«» had had in.«n:k.>,< ntiVr.i 

to Amcrra, but !;** woali m-wv u,v*-j>f my >>{ fkvm. 

‘I wilt not, or t*ro.i; i!;h !ut i,4»t mm "IV t‘imumd to 
enouKh. TV v«t) tUna/nt of 4% «>r /m »■» a«d iiighta 

ttfewini? about n» its*’ w;»t«*n lUl* tn«* with !>:r„r,' 

*l*ooh!' forma would r«*n»ji n, ibi s. * I* y.n't thn jsoa at. ill 
that you an* adai t of, tt.itn*.,tun. If i eh,,-!,. AnuHmm Indian 
mvW'A in war j-ami am! f* .tVr* -'.mo.? m f5n* borna in fh«* 
MVfrnjnkliinti, tvadv to juioj. >i«nvti »»« ih»* ','n n **’ anti toll yon 
with thoir halfif ymt J> , 44 hiv.A on a i.,s» 

Uuttivrtim wi.r.jM laufi at ?Lr,, jbit nut hut VnrtjJy. Ami 
nut unfiroly tintf that furu.M *a:h jof 
Muamvhdm rhVmn- < 'm.'i vo t, who w,m iMmlnofin# *t 
Cuwnt < *.’trd*H t but .* a i-m, v> a i < llto-i no* a 4 k?**: mo -ihiyy, 
Th»* two 1,;-. tihnT' 1 , Jt.Uf! as;.} t ')>■>.iuvjn < ’urn; at •.»«:». luml !»***« 
fiMWd by tht* YVr.tj,ob?.tn tt|«'sa fomj<uny m Ha vrry firwt 
bru*l, us th«? Halo w;v. a Msor; t drofonlo jdajmi 

ia tl»* ort’ht-tira. O,*<•;»..Vaily, whru lt;*h* w;m wwvg, t ho 
ymttwr h**r wan aihnv*-d to trv hi-. turn! at mnduotmg. 
Latfr, Halo (hurt..on?,i jvtitv.l to b«vonm manuijor of bin uwn 
ujM*ra lb* took th>* romjMuy to Now York to »j»vn 

Vwii'rf oj«*rai» |,rii).-i5,.i3ty i at ;» Mh«, wh*«u »}*«- cixi* for 
mha tin* Mfroj.fitaa. famjnamw';, v*-n»Mro 
was •*» turnttr*;*! ?.uiur»', It nit.av,'4 arti-oi,-ally l,y fh«* ataiity of 
Clmfonto jfci fj ftmtlmUtr. atf{ hv Uj»* I'im- Wiwm of ftva 
Totnainni, who lator Mmlamo f Cumpmm, 

Wht*n O.WHT llammoniti’iu o|)**uwl hit Maniuffatt i »j*» ra 
Ifinwi in Now York m ;w a rival of the Motn-jt-tluau, h»* 
WKWti flwifonh- f at mmHuior, 'io a yyrni ,>xn>nt, 

hr ituvt* 1 lo* arti-itii- ilitvwton of tSir jiorforwanooi mto Isis hamhi, 
'Tho Alt*tn*j«4it;a» i,i Inutm ita jin-atia*'/ thim|ia«ini tuhi mo 
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in London. ‘Hammerstein has secured the American production 
rights to the new operas of Debussy, Richard Strauss, and 
of Charpentier’s Ijouise , The list, of singers is magniffcent 
Melba, Mary Garden, my sister-in-law Luisa Tetmriui. 

And he offered me a season’s contract. 

‘Well/ I said pointedly. ‘How much will Mr. Hammerstein 
pay me?' 

Campanini mentioned a sum which seetm<d to me very good. 

I agreed to go, if Mesaager would release me from an en¬ 
gagement to ring at the Grand Opera in Paris, of whieh he had 
become Director. Actually, I signed a contract. 

Then Campanini went on to speak of somH king else. He was 
to conduct a week of Verdi operas at Parma, the emnposer’n 
birthplace, during the next October. He asked me to .dug < iihla 
in Rigoktto at the festival. 

Well, things in the career of Frances Alda, late Mt.it Frances 
Davies, were looking pretty good. Carre wanted me back at the 
Opdra Comique, which Mary Garden had left for Hammer- 
stein’s in New York. I had engagements for several concert.! at 
big private houses in London during the season. Ami here was 
Campanini with two offers up his sleeve. 

Also, I had just met someone who interested me enormously. 
This was Pranko Alfano, the author of Jim ami tun, Actually, 
he was one of the ablest comfKwers of our time. Years later] 
when Puccini died, Alfano was chosen to complete Ttmmlnt 

the opera Puccini had been working on and left untinChed at Ida 
death. 


mat Franko was also a very attractive man, and obviously 
attracted to Mdn’t detract from his fame in my eyes. 

, ea fJ 1 e > Pranfois Empain, over in Itrmuli, was anting 
S fW^° W * hen ;, 8hould com ‘«K lb- had Ida ynrM 
Wasn’t ^ ^ f ^ ^f r08a c!uuuit ‘* Ui b*tch me. 

Warn 11 coming? Soon? 


1 f“ g jubilantly in my bath, and when I 
my daily ringing lesson. 


Went to Tortti for 












That drnr, yonilo old man wa; adorn! t*y ovoryono who know 
him, H»* w;m it yrna; *'ri“ntl of t'um-jon, who, whnimvor ho wan 
in London, would d*v-,.v»d on Turti'.i hon.-a* in Mundovillo 
i‘bt- 0 , omhraro hw ‘tVvio* forvontly. jwmr mil all hw trmddvsi, 
joy.H, huiiimvu urranyrmoutn, am I rmdidon.av; uhnut t hanhtd to. 
Thtrn, Iwrforo T«toi ootdd tumor a qumom or yivo a word of 
advtco. fartm, /-nil falling volubly. would mvooj» him »»jf to 
r*Mi:mr:iu{ to nut ravioli, or for n .lay in tho rnuntry. 

Toitii had !•**“» a yroaf favoriiu of Qt«*nn Viutorm'a and wiw 
still of Aloivamlra'a. Ho wan tnvi!»*4 nvorywhm* in tmndon, 
I'«>|»lo ndorud having him at down at i!m jduiio and ;iin« mm of 
hw own ,«iw i in imt It? t 1*> slut y voirn, t hat wjw at ill vory trun and 
mtrt. 

That it om- yraud tbim; tho llndth; tlmy roinain loyal 

to tho oisd, i .unscihiis-; r-O!.<-r ,>Wioins when you find 

«omi‘**ld' J'l> h!." \:h,*m dmum* tho nrowda and nf til 

o»ijoj»«« royal is, ••r, l<;s, a'? or hnr voio*- ha t hot u.» toviuty anti 
rirhtm&i. <tr ta I ha? hwuh v ju if a aubnoii somm d«t»r«* to show 
tin* world how tcn.-i-'iuii,-! tho 1’iin ih hulldoy c;m H*i? 

Anyway, ib'-?v*; a lot <»f >:o'*dnoand Umdno-w in tf, 

If you’iv an aHrit, and if you’vn wor].*•-! hard for yoam, fir»t 
to jiorfoo? yoar art. and Ham to y«vn tho j.uhlm what, you had to 
K»w of hoauty or art ur ojiM-tammonf or pint nlm->? fun, it's 
W'armiiiK to your hoart in torn- that nvoii aft or your iptl luw 
fadt*d, mi all tho .o yif?.; do fado, (<«•*«jd<* ma!lv havn wrown to cam 
tmottyh ahoitt you a,» a }*»<}'., ton to bo awoH, and to 1h- Hill jtratoful 
for tho jta.it. 

What aili.it want.,'! to bo troatud liko a Turn it, and 

for a» lorn* ;u tho lank ii full, fdl uj» your yia^o, hoy it . tup 
whon t ho tank low, or ouijdy tht n to th«* junk lu’iiji with 

it! 


Tho nimtrf rtrnivwi thn lna.it rniriitnn iation of any art tat. If 
you wrhn a hook, ih* j'«* t? i:. tanythin. Vttu ran ink** 

it t»i» from Jinm {»»tj»»* ami jvud jt. t*vnr. Y«m nan admim it, or 
dktKrw* with it. You nan throw it, at your luiihami whmi ti« 







irritates you beyond what words will take care of. Paint a pic¬ 
ture, carve a statue, and what have you? Something your 
friends may think awful but be too kind to say so. .Still, then* 
the thing is. And there’s always the otT chance that long after 
you’re dead somebody will come along and christen it APT ami 
sell it for an enormous sum to some museum where the public 
will go on paying money just to look at it. 

But sing a song — perfectly ™ and where is it? 

Vanished completely before the last quiver lum ee.'tseri in 
your throat. 

It's that sense of being intangible and evanescent t hat singers 
suffer from. Those who don’t understand call it egotism and 
conceit. 

But psychologists, please take notice. 

It was part of that feeling that I was riding on the crest of»he 
wave that I should find myself one night, while in London, 
seated at dinner opposite a man whose f:u*« was vaguely familiar 
to me. 

Where had I met him before? 

I asked who he was, and was told: 

‘The Manager of the Gaiety.' 

I felt my toes inside my gold slippers begin to curl up ir 
amusement. 

When someone at the table spoke admiringly of my singing I 
looked across at my vis-A-vis. I said: 

'Well, would you give me an engagement at the Gaiety?* 

‘It’s yours tonight if you’ll take it,* was the prompt reply. 

‘Oh, no, you wouldn’t,’ I retorted. ‘You turned me down.’ 

And I told the story of my first visit to London, and how t hat 
same theatre manager's refusing to engage me watt mdly the 
foundation of my career as an opera singer. 



W ilKN* f star*.',! for Hamm in the tint* wee); of iVmU-r. 
all limuj if.** Men ati.l .iiM'n',;; I f**ji;t» f the % nt a,*.e wa,-; 

it) full rfttili* The air waa hen v *. c ’a ;,vuf nfuiis.-, i {iv.it 
carta with o?v,ihr4 ahum the .am huhrn rumhi. !« 

the vift»<>;ir.h, kim hvv.-4 ynutiu asul Kirin w*m 

drni'WP. mu ! ho year'* < *h:*J4n. Me, loo, Hoi-hSu, im >S Chianti. 

ft w,v, when my train «,»t m. Mmiamt* t'am|t;uuni 

wiwat the station t«i moot. »»,*. 

8h«*f0l.i mi<(hr> anatii:.: f.-mf.-t, that fvi*nirt«. Wn had 
just Hint- to lime to the ■ u* hear the j/erformamv. 

Never shall I for*;,-: what I b> tin '!■ t,n>hi, Hew were 
yiw.iwlien. it' 1 hml a h.eblfeam, e-ae* >.f U;n* su^rh'-*a 
wm;l4 be w.imn intuit, Oi.T,, m t> 4s rain, if vvu*H4 he f mi the 
fifaife, .iim;itu; Alma in Ve-4i‘;i 

Alice -jt*'i 1 1 au,-, a.',‘i?iK {la- aeon, I trtie, u? Aar,a, at that 
jjcrfurm.we. Hue ».i, ,«tme ,m.yi, he Am imiw »,* Urn 

arisnat»i I lm*w j».i h„,i* hu4 h 4 > w . t/i to 4 :.*,% beam,** Toitt 
hail tatwiu H to me m Huioiun , cm brut,- osi a kish note. 

fmme4iat,-h' til.- melmn.v hi at..- iu<t hiv.en ami ;ner„. An«i 
then, as the |»M**r woman stu*<4 there, tiebn'.ehvt, the umt^-nre 
heytm tu mng !h<it <i*ej lAu/uyk, ti<: u tth <mr a n>t jtnfrrtly? 

Horror itU**i m>-. } s urm-4 round to Madame Cumjiaiimi, 
Kh« told me Inter my face w,es white, 

‘f can't mn,; hero tomorrow « 4 ;ht/ f such 'I nimjdy can't 
hire an audience hi.,< that,' 

Hut f did face them, l haul tn, 

r !«t«K With Hone! ami with HatteMita H mf I wna inajiirM to 
my liest 

Them warn n«» no thank «h«i, fna«*mi, t kinder. 

ous;tf*j4m»,ic:»t.4:*’n*'roy- ) ' bravo-,' > •mine of t| lw f f**p 

iny extremely feimmitc fI ukIi > me! im;;!, well nhown njf hy 
mmoth, »Mn fiyitt trunha in my Thu-4 Act CM/ifumfi, When it 
waa ail over, m»<l f went out the -ituK'* 4oor with {<»> amw full of 
tlwm waa II crowai wiiituiK to chw-r t»m meat!, to mi- 



harness the horses from the victoria and pull me through the 
banner-hung streets, singing, to my hotel. 

Among the flowers, the telegrams, and the general hubbub of 
excitement that inevitably attends a debut performance and 
that eddies and swirls about a singer’s dressing .room, there watt 
a very formal note, in Italian, brought to me between the nets 
by one of the ushers. 

Signor Gatti-Casazza presented his compliments to Siguorimi 
Alda, and asked the favor of an interview. 

I tossed the note to Cleofonte Oampanini to read. 

‘Who is Gatti-Casazza?’ I asked. 

Campanini made a face of distaste. 

‘Oh, you don't want to have anything to do with him/ he 
replied. ‘He's no one of any importance.’ 

I dropped the note on the floor and thought no more about it 

Next morning while I was still in bed, the valet brought, tin* 
momingpost. Among the letters was another on* • from that same 
persistent Signor Gatti-Casazza. My Italian was pre'iy limited 
but I was able to translate its message. The writer regretted 
that Signorina Alda had not replied to his note sent, the evening 
of her d6but in Rigoletto. He still wished very earnestly for an 
interview. Unfortunately his duties at La Seala nemvitafrtl his 
immediate return to Milan, but would not Signorina Alda, in 
passing through Milan on her return journey to Pari i, stop over 
there and allow him to see her on a matter of import anee? 

Milan... La Scala-La Seals was t he great est opera house 

in all Europe—Gatti-Casazza... I hud heard that name 
before— WHAT had I heard about (!at!i»< Wazza? 

‘A person of no importance,’ Campanini had said. Ami l rt* 
called the look on his face as he said it. 

I began to have my suspicions. After all, 1 had not been .sing¬ 
ing with various opera companies for thrw sea;,mu without 
learning that the world of opera is a hotis-d of intrigue, petty 
jealousy, spite, and politics. 

I said nothing to either Cleofonte or to Mm lame Campanini 
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about receiving the n**eo»d note. Instead 1 wont to Hade.;! ini. 
‘Who/ I demanded, ‘ia t!atfi4';wa/;,',a?‘ 

'The able.4 director of grand opera in the world/ ho .said 
prompt ty. ' Why do you want, to know?' 

‘Toll mo more about him tea/ I Indu'd, 

‘For fight yearn ho haa U*n directing | a Amla/ tttitUwtini 
told me. 'The hottae wan cloned for nearly a year ami a half 
when l hike Vinamfi. who wa-i President of the Hoard, and tin* 
other direef ora, heard about (hitti. Thou ho wao managing tin* 
communal theatre in hi* own city. Ferrara. and doing thtVt an 
well though juat m an amateur and for love of it, that every- 
hotly in Italy waa ama/ed, The dim-iom of La A-ah off,-ml 
him the portion of l hreetor of I,a rfcaU The eharehoidei a and 
the city *d Milan advamo-d »h»- money for the tint -„-;t;on, And 
tiatti ha.4 mad*' money for them. Ho Iia.» brought tl ?•< ! canto 
hack to Italy la* and Mae-aro Toscanini, hi j conductor,' 

'And what about To „\nfuu‘ , ‘ { «atd. 

Hat feet ini o\jti)«j,*d in a volley of er-itatir |*r:u o*-;■ 

‘Marvollmja.,, incredible,,, an moraordmury vimu,, 
Wickedly, I iisp-rpined: '1 don't uupptoe t'.onpamm h any 
too fond of him?* 

Hattoafini l*gan to laugh, ' I’ll toll you ioim thing, Tkitv 
waa a row of Home met bet wen Ham and ‘IW-anmi. The 
mawtm ii lemjimutentai and Cam in uloitm.ie, Toeumm 
loft La Houlu and went to conduct for a M>,wm at ftm-mw Atmt, 
Cadi oukukhJ Campanim for J,a Audit, Hut thimM didn't go 
very well, l here w;n t ho premiere of whoa 

the amlienn' hii-icd poor Fitc-uni. ami lb. ana Mtorriuu who wig 
it, lhe imwicmn-4 beg,m to get r* , b* ihoit,i, At one rdma, >al the 
orehenfra formed a caltal. They played the whole overture to 
Tannhumm half a tom* lower than it »a written, And f ‘nuipanim 
went. <m conducting, apparently m»m* the wt;;er. Weil, after 
that, wan there a necne? t’amjMnini wan out, < JaHi got a new 
director. The minute Tn,eaiunt came !a**k from;loath America 
t,atti and he made up their old duferenven, and they have lieen 












together at La Scala ever since. No,’ he concluded, ' I don't 
think Campanini cares very much about Toscanini or Gatti- 
Casazza.' 

So that was how the wind was blowing. 

I began to understand a lot of things now. 

I wrote Signor Gatti-Casazza that I should lie {Kissing through 
Milan in two days’ time and would be at t he Hotel Milan, where 
he could communicate with me. 

It seemed a part of the drama that wan shaping my life that 
that very afternoon in Parma, Campanini should come to see 
me. He wore an anxious and shamefaced look. 

‘What’s the matter?’ I asked him. 

‘Apparently Mme. Melba has heard that I have engaged you 
to sing in New York next season.’ 

‘Well, has she anything to say to that? ’ I demanded. 

For answer he pulled a crumpled telegraph blank out of 
his pocket and showed it to me. 

The message was brevity itself: 

"Either AMa or tni/wlf." 

Of course, as far as box-ofliee receipts went there was no 
choice open to Campanini. Melba was the best-known sopnino 
in the world. To American audiences Frances Alda would lj*> 
just a new singer to be appraised. It relieved C ‘nmpnnini no end 
that I should offer no objection to cancelling the contract he had 
drawn up with me in London. 

So Melba went to New York that winter. 

Meanwhile, Frances Alda turned her thoughts on Milan, and 
so went on to another adventure. 










M Y FIIi»sf mooting with tintfid 'aauwa took jilaoo in (h,, 
Milan. Thin, ho told mo in almost hi * first words, 
was tho hotol in which Wrdi had died in 1‘tM. 

IjjtttT. ho on ivourting mo in m* th<* v«ry r*mn, 

I rofuwd to «« in. 

Standing mi Mm* Hiroshi dd 1 onuld «oo t,ho s«iuhjpo, gloomy 
chamlHT with the floor of Idaok-aiHl whifo marhlo, tht» | u . ttV y 
drapmoa, fho t>|>pm;;ivo oarv**d fimnnm\ fho high, dark ftod 
lik** a <*atnfah|Ui\ whom Wrdi had lain Utt two days in a ooma, 
whih* hts rtii?»os and friends and admirers fhromvd tin* ante* 
rhamher, weeping and sohhing and praying, < iaiti f Iu4fi 

Imwi a wit new fo that mono. Ho pief urod if, to mo. 

mt 

I shivered. 

And I wondered at. fho femjerament, of tHit grave, middle* 
»K«‘d man with flio heavily hoarded face in which fho dark 
melancholy ey.v wmi.-d fo hruod u» unfathomable Hungs. Yof, 
ho had lodged in him somewhere fho extraordinary genius ,.f m. 
tinpro-Hjirio who could direct a great opera company' for fin* 
onfortaimnon? an«l delight. of fho crowds and /or the <#4h| 
riohmont of jta shareholders. 

In a mirror liedde fho deathls'd I eaugh* n glimpse of oar two 
figures (»ati» as I have d-'.ritlied Jam, tm t*!f in a yoltow 
\hnmof frock, a wide hU-h hoy Hammed m io»i«rr->-a apriina 
donnas hat iota* gloves, high folded, shining bhppcm, and 
a frivolous ruffled parasol, 

Thoro was .i-m-Hang urn cabre m fho rot|oos,»,»sj of m given 
Iwdi hy fho mirror that had r.-eorded tho death : ^oiso <JaHi was 
describing in iu fnlhv.i d«-»a:k 

IsaitI very ha if dv, in l’3'»'i ( oh f Jatfidid not .speak Kngliith and 
I <lid not s{»oah Ifalian; I did not Uum until la!or that ho hated 
having to crm verne in afiy language eyoept hfo own, even in 
mnrh): 

1 1 nlwuhl like to tfu down and havo a drink/ 
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Seated at one of the tables in the outdoor oaf**, I breathed a 
sigh of relief. The dust and confusion of the pia;:a, the jangle 
of the trams, the rattle of carts over t he cobblestones, the eiat ter 
of donkey hooves, the whining of the bootblacks, Nwwtmtid anti 
lottery ticket sellers, even the smell of unwashed Italian 
humanity, seemed good after that experience upstairs. 

Meanwhile, over my frapp£, I studied the man who sat op¬ 
posite to me. 

At that time Gatti-Casazza was thirty-eight years of age. 
And a bachelor. Though he had been engaged for a time to the 
Spanish singer Maria Barrientos, she had broken the engage¬ 
ment in 1906. (In 1916, he engaged her to sing a season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. She sang t he tit It* rdh* in 
Lalmk, I remember, in the first performance of t hat, opera that 
had been given at the Metropolitan in ten years. She wsu not at 
all pretty and she made tremendous grimaces as she sang; but 
she was a very chic little person. Her voice, when I heard her, 
was a light coloratura soprano. She was not a success in 
America and, as I remember, she remained with the Metro¬ 
politan only two seasons.) 

Can one ever hope to understand the grown man unless one 
has had glimpses into the childhood and youth that were the 
crucible in which the man was fused? 

I think not. 


^. y “ great deal of th£> s^et of Franc*** Alda was to be 
found in the impulsive, fiery-tempeml, ardent little girl placing 
pnma donna in the lath and burlap thealrn in tl„. par,I™ * .St. 
KUda; rebelling against her plain white linen frocks and cotton 
stockings, against Grandfather’s mandates ami having to 
era ch his bald spot as he sank into his afternoon nap; tremb- 

Pnl r? th l a ? or of , her to her first actress idol, 

andhvrt! n ' P0 ? r: taking tMnm » lt <‘ hands 

»nKTT t0raofhcr “ l( -<=™fi'l'"*>^f»r<™,-Mr. Hillia,,,. 

son to engage her as a singer in his road company. 

How much of the secret of Giulio Gatti-Camaa could be read 













in his hands, extremely small anil delicately formed fur a man of 
his proportions! 

‘Too small fort ho piano,’ hu early teachers had told him uluni 
ho first wont to Milan to school. 

His father had served under (larihaldi among the famous 
Thousand who made the march on Home, which re-eehoeri, in 
our time, in the tramp-tramp of Muasohm’s lUaek Shirt*, 
yiter. he married a lady of a md»h* family of Ferrara, When he 
retired from military service he took his wife ami their two sons 
hark to that eity to live, loiter he went into Parliament. 
Senator <;aHi4';ua,nta was charming, witty, *!M,o»nir, He sang 
in a delightful haritone voice, and he loved the theatre as he 
loml nothing since he gave up fighting for fmNi !)f „.?,•»*<. In 
Ferrara he became head of the Hoard of I hovton of theTedtrn 
Communal**. There, under hri direction, Toscanini, at hveipy. 
live, had his tint engagement in a theatre of any important. 

After that early judgment on hi t hand,! whieh kept him from 
studying the piano, »iiu!io tJatti ('a,a.v-u turned hw attention f U 
mathematie.i, He determined to enter the navy, lie did spend 
several years at the Naval Aead»*my »« foghorn, hut failed in an 
examination and went home to Ferrara to enter the uniiemit y 
there, kder he was graduated, in < lenmi, m a marine engineer. 

But whilst he was in Ferrara he discovered the theatre. Not 
from the boxes, aa a place of entertainment he had known it 
in that way all Ida life lop from fit** thm-torN *4Jire, 

That experience di .covered in hun Ida true gewtH. 
kter, after he had giuduaied and was wing his military 
duty in Ferrara, \m father wm ebvied to Parliament. He 
resigned his post aa President of the Board of iHiveiorn of the 
theatre and the munieipahty U-mM hm non, tIndio, to tal»«< Ida 
plan*. 

What (liulin Patti < hcuuv.a was doing a* th** Ferrara theatre 
was j««»n talked of all over Italy. He introduced Wagner, when 
nothing eould hay,* }«•*•» more unpopular m Paly than t Fnuun 
muaie. He produce! Verdi’.i > nh<it« and Pal/iutf. 
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Puccini then lived in Ferrara. Oatti was often with him at a 
time when the composer was working on the score of Mmum 
Lescaut. He went with the composer to Turin to see the 
premiere of that opera in 1893. 

Ferrara was, of course, just a small and relatively unimpor¬ 
tant city. Gatti’s contribution to its theat re was so spectacular 
and so successful, financially as well as artistically, that he 1*>- 
came the most talked-of man in theat rical atul musical circles in 
Italy. The Directors of La Seals in Milan could not fail to hear 
of him and be impressed. 

Milan's famous opera house had been elused for sixteen 
months. In the century of its existence it was the first t hue such 
a thing had happened. The municipality refused to invest any 
more money in a losing venture. Then t he Dim-tors sent, for 
Gatti-Casazza. He had been recommended to them by Mas¬ 
cagni, Franchetti, and Puccini. They ottered him the post of 
Director. 

It was the most coveted post in the European operatic world. 
Under Gatti s management La Seala shook of? its dust, awoke 
from its bad days of debt and shame, and began to give opera 
that attracted the attention of all the musicians and musical 
entics in Europe. Equally important wa* the fact that it began 
to pay dividends. 

One of Gatti’s first acts as Dim-tor had lm>n to go to Turin 
with Boito, the author of MefimjeU\ and engage t he services of 
Toscanini as conductor. The first performance ho conducbtl 

there was Du Mmtersinger, with Seotti in the rOle of Hans 
baens. 

Even at that time Toscanini was famous. In fact, he is one 

ab0Ut whose ***** no ««« wer had any 
k! r ; r .? amongmy possessions a letter written 

matelv + < ^ mpos f r . of to a friend, who ultt- 

< n ros ? aww ' wh0 in gave it to me. 

The letter tolls enthusmtically of liaving heard a '(Hmm? 

ghteen years old, named Toscanini, who, Catalan* 














prophmtsl, would some day take the whole world of musie by 
storm. ' ’ s 

During? my first season at the Metropolitan, Toronnini gave 
La H ally, with ( aruoo and Ihvifittn, He has great partiality for 
die music of that ujwra; he must have, ,-iinee he named his two 
eldest children Walter and Wally for the hero and heroine of 
the pirn 1 . " '" 

Lit Wally wuw not ti great rnimw in Amerieu, chiefly Immune 
it was never given often enough for the » r >era.poow who 
invariably like hrot what they already know well ‘ to | wr i*me 
familiar with it. 

How much of 1*0 Seala'a Mtecvw eould he attributed to iu 
ronduetor is not for me to .«>■. To put it uuidlv, it wan droid.dlv 
a hftydifty protse.il ion, TroranmiM supreme urlL-S*and 

finffiii lilinmtl mm v muiln n p^rftmt m$l \mUi\tm\y 

mimvufiil ftufliiiivif'iijt ft v ;ui> njvi%t tmum\ 

flwwe two tie*!), working l<ro*th..r, n<u f ( j ueeomphdi g mi t 
thing;!. 1 hey did it then, in Milan, atid they continued to do it 
during many yearn there and in New York. 

Haven’t 1 nroii them do it? 

Of eimrse. even in those youthful day! there were tmmi when 
the two temperaments wen* too much for eaeh other. There 

7' ru * ,,umi ' Th * w »*• r *,e *»ine that Hattrofini had told me 
tdwntt, when Turoaiuni had shaken the dmt of ?g« A-af;, f m », hi/i 

rot and sailed to Huertas Aires t», conduct fur a tieaam then*. 
*atti had engaged (’Seofotite t’umpunim as conductor, until the 
musicians mutinied and he had to l**t him go, and enpace a ait*, 
umii -rt^utitti ... m „ ;Jy 

lirrmrtii^l with Im return Iu Im Krnl;i, 

(miJefully, Hath would mention >.*»me oj„*n not already on 
the program that, he would like to introduee at U Seaiu. 

WMii!4 vim* lila* u fr**u^ tw f J4* hnii, 
lo give whatever it happened to la* we must, have m 
many violin;,; no many hruo.ro; *, many chorin!*-r». Who shall 
m get to «i»g thi-i role or that?* 







Immediately Toscanini would be in it, heart and soul 
And Gatti, sitting to one side, leaning his cheek on his hand 
as he so often sat when considering some new project, would be 
thinking shrewdly: 'If I get as many violins as he says he wants 
and as many choristers and all the other singers, not to mention 
new scenery and costumes for the ballet, what will it cost? If we 
sell ninety per cent of the seats how much profit can we make?’ 


C ONTRASTED with Gatti-Casazza, Toscanini appeared 
alive, vibrant, electric. 

They made an extraordinary pair. 

They had come together to see me at the Hotel Milan. (I 
didn’t know I was establishing a precedent in (latti's life as a 
director when I refused to go to see him in his office at SVala, 
as a note from him, which I found waiting when I reached 
Milan, asked me to do. I replied that if hi* wished to ace me, 
he must come to my hotel. And he came.) He brought Tos¬ 
canini with him. 

Now they sat in the salon of my suite and asked me questions, 
eould I sing this rtle? Could I sing that? Could I sing the 
other? 

‘Yes, yes, yes,' I said to all their questions. 

To judge from my replies, I was the most. acromplishi*d ofiera 
anger at large anywhere. I know Toscanini's eyes twinkled and 
the corners of his mouth quirked into a smile. 

But nothing shook the evenness of Catti’s solemnity. 

He was planning, so he told me, to present Charjientier's 
Lows at La Scala for the first time. Tins ojwa was to la* sung 
m Italian. Having heard and seen me as Hilda at the Verdi 
i . e ® v " ul Parma, he wished to engage me to create the rdle 
of the French sewing girl who is Charpentier’a heroine. 










Toscanini — alive, vibrant, electric 
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I had Meiltuht telepram in my dmiftintf-enne. I had made* 
Oampntum give it to me. That, pitta the honor of emuting a 
new rdU* at I«a Seala, with the wid** publicity attendant on 
such an achievement made the proposal very attractive |o 

me. 

I w,*w hesitating More I replied, and (iatti went on to tell 
me that the premise of hmkt was set for a date in February. 
It was then (Weber, I should have three mold ha in which to 
prepare myself for the nil** More l should In* mptim} to re* 
turn to Milan for reheamk 

Ak*. in the roming April, Chaliapin, the famous Kmutan 
w;w returning to Ut .”kdu to,sing Iloilo*, -i MrfafvtrU, which 
he had muiik there :■***, eral sea-miM kfore, Cat it otfered me an 
engagement to dm? Margin‘Ho* in that opera with t 'hahapin. 

I af,;m*d to both pr*<pu.,a!i, .-ugm-d the emdracta, and neM 
day after that v» it to Verdi'* death ehumkr that l have do- 
Kcriiied, I went hue!; to {'art 

thtMi4'a;C*.*,.-.a :t;tw me off a! the at ati*>li the old, grimy, 
hitrndike atation of pre-Mti/viohm da vs. Frank* Album, whom 
I’d been .'feeing a lot, of m Milan, waa f ie-jv So**, Me and Mufti 
exchang'd glanee-t that didn't altogether reflect the pmwtjlmn-, 

courtesy of their »«ve**tt«. My loot pinup a- of Milan m-dudol 
the two men Frank* my and muling, i kfh \ **ry grave, very 
formal, and yet -.an well to admtt »t, l -aid to myself, an I 
arranged my euduons, travelling rug, k».*U tUrnera, ami my 
griffon Wtehu for the journey: very in? creating. 


W MFN I went round to the rue Jmitfroy ami fold Madame 
Mureho.4 all that had happened In me in Italy, .die wiw 
triumphant, 

At the thought of a new' rAte to lie created her eye* snapped. 



so 


Here was a challenge to all my powers, and to all hers. 

She got out the score of Louise (in Italian), and we set to 
work on it together. I had seen Mary Garden in the rSle at 
the Op6ra Comique a number of times. Louise was the rflle in 
which Mary made her sensational ddbut in Paris. She had been 
engaged by Albert CanA, Director of the Qptfra Comique, as 
an understudy. On a night when Louise was being given, Mary 
was sitting in a box. 

A few moments after the curtain fell on the First Act, one of 
the employees came to her. 

'Mademoiselle, the Director wishes to see you. At once.’ 

She followed the man down to CarrCs office. There she 
found that the thing that every understudy dreams of hap{>ening 
some day, had actually occurred. The singer who had been 
singing Louise had been taken ill during the First Act; she 
could not continue. It was too late to find another prima 
donna who knew the part, or to change the ojtera for another. 
An understudy would have to go on in the next act. us Louise. 
It was Mary's chance. 

And it made her. 

Her performance that night was magnificent. The house went 
mad, entirely forgetting the singer whose illness had ojamed the 
way for a newcomer. Next morning all Paris rang with it. 
Here was the city's own opera, and the heroine most dear to 
them played, as no one had ever played the rale, by an Ameri¬ 
can girl whom nobody had ever heard of More, Sybil Sander¬ 
son was then at the height of her career, and jteuple rememliemi 
Emma Eames and Emma Nevada. But this American Mary 
Garden had something those other, finer singers had lacked. 
Something the French understood and adored that quality 
they call ‘chien.’ 

Well, sometimes life behaves like a story. 

Could any fiction writer invent a neater turn of events to 
o ow a ter the Americans who had financed Mary's musical 
s u les in Pans had been told by some busy-body that their 








protegee w;ut having ton g<**d a time, ami in too Parisian a 
manner, to suit their atnrehed ide;m of moral behavior, and had 
withdrawn their aupiiort? Mary had found herself stranded 
and penniless. ft was Sybil Sanderson who made it jwwihin 
far her to go on with her studiei. She took Mary into her own 
home, and later sent her to Carre, He engaged her mt an tinder- 
atudy. That, m t have told, led to bmise ;U td tame. 

My own type w mm ditrerent from Harden'* that I knew 1 
must forget her faitiise completely, and create my own from 
my own interpretation of the ehararfer. 

For two month* f worked on flu* rAle, though f was stinging 
occasionally at concert* during that period, I went about I Vi* 
and saw the sewing girls going horn.* from the work thojtn in 
the evening*, tired hut bravely gay ; detiant in their youth ami 
their | mverty and their eagermw for Ufe. I mm how meagre 
their lives w«*re. unit how desirably they reached mtt for any 
mtrop of pleasure or excitement. and how, Iterate** of flu* him* 
ger of youth in them, many of them |«vame caught in flu* toil* 
of a eity like I Vis; !»vame it* victims and tU captive*. 

I l«*gan to understand bmine as 1 felt Chaijamtmr wanted 
her understood, and an f must under gaud her in order to j»re- 
wnt her to an audienee in u foreign e*»y .«* that they »,mld 
fwl with her, through my interpretation of the role, that all 
that «he did and all that happened to her wan logical and in* 
evitable, and tan} in it the beauty that nil things that tmwt 
be have in them. 

f had hi make bouse real, an w ell ;« -dug the music her 
creator had written for her to «»«, perfectly. 

There were, too, the nut nine* to U> .brngm-d mid ord.-ml. 

I hi! tut my* rolni hav** ntwuyn U%*n i$n * 

portant to me. ifa this another phase in which f have never 
outgrown Hrandmother'n at net mator/dup over my wnrdrtdr 
m my childhood duya?j 

I have always spent much time and thought and plenty of 
wrt on having the gown* in which I sang not only appropriate 
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but beautiful, and becoming to me. Many of them I designed 
myself. I have had an extra thrill, sometimes, when, after a 
performance, the reporters commented admiringly on ‘ Madame 
Alda's beautiful costumes.' Celia, the maid I hail at the theatre 
for thirteen years, was trained to take perfect care of them. 
After I wore one it was sent immediately to be cleaned, to be 
ready for the next time of wearing. 

No tom lace, draggled chiffon, or satin skirts with traces of 
the Metropolitan's dirty stage for Prances Alda. 

I still keep carefully a dozen and more of those I loved best: 
the rich rose and silver brocades I wore as Lady Harriet in 
Martha; the pale grey crinoline and little jade-gm*n shoulder 
shawl in which I loved to sing Mimi; the lace underskirt and 
rosebud-sprinkled panniers in which I danml the gavotte in 
Manon Le&caut; Francesca da Rimini's scarlet and purple me¬ 
diaeval draperies; the barbaric gold and jewelled robe and head¬ 
dress of Jaroslavna in Prince Igor. 

The costumes for Louise, of course, were extremely simple. 
All the more reason, therefore, that they should be made of 
fabrics and colors that were most becoming to me, They had 
to convey, too, that indefinable air of chic that even the {Kiorest 
of the Paris midimttes has the gift for achieving with a scrap 
of lace, a twist of ribbon, or the exactly right angle at which 
she wears her hat. 


J ANUARY first, 1908, 

I saw the New Year in at Giro's with a gay party. I re¬ 
member we toasted each other and the new yestr in champagne, 
and wished each other luck and good fortune. 

What would my luck be in 1908? 

I had a premonition that the year would be an important 


















one for me; I he end of one cycle. Uu.lin^ info nomct hin« new, 
I sensed, :the;ui of me, ehamtea and opportunities. Hut { <{hi 
not yue*< l could not, bnv many these would h>. Nor that 
before l drank a toast to mneh-r new year f should have mjn« 
in Milan, in Warsaw. in fhiemo Aires. in 1'arii, ami in New York. 
Franko Alfuno lifted hio kUu ami smiled at IUl .; 

*T*» the fu.vif t*< iv,;hfi,t 
Tm iht- »«>o{ !v,k(» t‘u «, 

T.» rom t-r.ee-s-tl to • ta I'Siop.*, 

T>i «S;<i ft. Saw m the «.<rl 4 ,* 

Next day ! toad** him write it in mv nulii^reph album. It 
was one of fh»r». lovely, eVravagin', h-art warmim; eumpli, 
ment.'J that a woman cheio-imi. And needs .'omefimet to hurh 

her up. 


T TKitY early in the new year, 1 went to Milan fur my lint 
V rehear ml wish T»., •am-ih 

In the {cheat.ul room a* l*n .Neaia, < hjffi '.at o*f in u>it* e*srijer, 
Iht leaned hi; elbow on aim <rf ht - e\ Jir ; ,„ t { r ., 4t .,j } lt ,’ 
cheek ayaih.f Un hand, .•.vim; m«* .travel*. j|», 
fjeautiful »*yea I have ever iooi j» ;* human bmm,;, 4 j h .j, 
I«wk 

imnuihii fiat he si*b* the J'iiea 4 , 1 fe kept hm cyca ehea*d IW 
heibitemd, only IhJi.w; a itivrer m-w and ih-n i.. mark the t,<me 

r Intuit tu am;. 

Act ttfie, tieejje t hie, enter | o'Si M ,»\ 

f ;w»« the f A)*. tbo.mrh. the b u? ■»,„ m 

I urd Art that t, odu'.oih - 4 n. ; , ibj..« w h st,». 
which Lout.* mum h»r d> in,: fa'tier'-, pNa to r. torn to the 
Hmmty of her home, jm.-he, ui? hia d.-tamu^ hand, and «,»•* 
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back to her lover and to the wild life of the city that has marked 
her one of its victims. 

The pianist struck the final chord. 

Its echoes died away in the still room. 

No one spoke. Then Toscanini leaned across the pianist’s 
shoulder and closed the music book on the rack. Only then did 
he open his eyes and look at me. 

Blandly, in Italian, he asked: 

'In what language were you singing?’ 

Furious? 

Of course I was. Who wouldn’t have been? 

I glared at Toscanini, at the cowed and silent pianist, at 
Gatti-Casazza brooding in his corner. Without deigning to 
reply I marched out of the rehearsal room, out of the theatre 
and back to the Hotel Milan. 

For three or four days I remained there in a stat e of injured 
dignity. 

Now, recalling my mood then, I know what a fool I was. A 
spoiled girl of twenty-three who just couldn’t, take it. But, re* 
member, life hadn’t given me many knocks up to that time. It, 
had all been smooth sailing. Successes had come as thick jw 
blackberries in summer. My Italian pronunciation had drawn 
no adverse comments in Parma or at Covent Garden. Who, 

I demanded fiercely, was this maestro Toscanini to criticize me 
now? 

Meanwhile, Gatti-Casazza came to the hotel to ajioiogize and 
to ask me to come back to La Scala. 

Indignantly, I refused. 

He sent me notes. 

I tore them up. 

More notes followed. 

In the meantime, and secretly, I was studying Izntise harder 
than I’d ever studied any rOle before. 

Finally, I relented to the point of considering Gatti'a pro¬ 
posals. 




















H'<> pli-ad.-d w i;|; jt-m' f<> iv!i;r:> i>> I'.a r-V.-da, T-j ; ,. 

T(W;U)i;:i V'.nuitl I ! , , 

‘ ■ 1 • '■ i i i \ 

word, ;us Ida,'-••m-i hud i,uu.,h: a-,- Mu-mm i.■ , , ‘ 
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‘You forget, maestro / she said magnificently, ‘that / am the 
star.’ 

Without opening his eyes, Toscanini shook his head wearily. 

‘I thank God I know no stars except those in heaven which 
are perfect/ he replied. 

The passage, needless to say, was sung as Toscanini wished 
it to be sung. 


B UT to come back to Louise. 

Does any singer ever make her dt'*but at La Seala with¬ 
out feeling that she is singing not just to the living audience, 
but also to the shades of the great, singers who have made the 
fame and the traditions of the opera house? 

As always in those days I was following in the footstep* of 
Melba. Asa New Zealander~ ■ which to most persons, except 
New Zealanders — is accepted as the same thing as an Aus¬ 
tralian, despite the little matter of a four days’ and five nights’ 
sea journey between the two Mantis it was inevitable that 
my voice should be compared and contrasted with Melba's. I 
was following, too, after my Aunt Frances Saville, as these two 
great singers had followed Patti and Jenny Lind and the great 
Italian singers of my grandmother’s day. 

It was a great tradition, that of the foreign singers who have 
won Milan's critical acclaim. 

I must not fail it. 

On that night of the premiere of Imike the* house was filled. 
Every seat in it. FVom the wings, waiting for my entrance cue, 
I could see the vast sea of faces in the orchestra, the t ier* of 
oxes filled with the aristocracy of Milan men and women 
with names that had been sounded as mediaeval battle cries, 
an with the city s rich and powerful bankers and manufacturers 












and mmdumto. My ryiw wml atonm ttow to tho |.ackt*<i rd- 
kfrn. Thms toamw forward, intout and highly critic!, vviw 
tlx* muwH'-IoviriK (HH»i*If. Many had yn«o without »h.*ir dinmw 
to pay tho prim* of n wdtory mm! at that ntohtb oj« n %\ aw 
carritHl nmmvim of ytvat aim*,™ hoard at tot St-ab through a 
giwration. All won* jr,uW» of ttodr ntyVt rrjnitoiion tor \ to* 
to'Htopi'ra in ito* world. 

All, iioltoman and hmiyyn i i. rirh and poor, tlu* fitwhiotutoto 
ami fhr unknown, had «*..»»,• to judpr of a Frimriitnanto ability 
to eomporn* mndo an art moat of thorn .juito frankly l»«*tow»* f | 
Iwlonjtml otK'hi.uvcly to tl»* Italian t, And tojudpo of an Kn^imh. 
wotmirtb vmv and tor art of dnpim;. 

II hrl i. 


Couida tovnntor-| St .. t v:Poir* * Wld an Kmttoto w m it it 
nirth to nut i fh-sr oar; and hoarta? 

Kota mormm* all tin* two .pot,.. „f ??,, „ !;J ato-mm during 
tin* tmit t‘ a» i .vU, ’whims w;u nirto'd only hv mfrjv„t m . |t „i 
apiMvoiadort of tho no-A ' ' 

My^f.nr«..n,*.*„f Um' to v: m if.,. tMt!Uh . f 

tm tin* nt:uy, J to- to’nht j ; , ;I( hod* stop th<astyro r»nva of 
hoxiw on oil nor -.id*' *»] th** tom;*- and ln,d.na/ down du«vHv on n 
Om* of Utr;,, hdon.p d to tto* oilhv-r, of thr ,:u,r»mm m mm 

Mutt nijftit it, \U1 full of umtonn,’!, 

Wto-n I mad.* my - } Prnm*o } ito*oKi« rJ Iran forward in 
utuihadmd run.tofy. 

U’y Mt oiv/oT a \oi,*r rtrlatmod. 

. T | lm * wtw “* and umv/ and dotosntor 

m thr; admiration ,., t frmdJv ni^j-4 that | tho 

cwnplunotit !*y tonmfto diovdv to that too ihtun/h a pood nart 
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waitotoarnlm-r. that mfsr.nord T,v, !!Hlf , ito .d» a ,, ^ Anl 
t-m*h art, to hr p!a>.-d and mm; afr.u K ht ihnmth from S^^iwni^ 
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to end without interruptions, like a perfect composition. And 
without the intrusion of the singers’ personalities on the work of 
the composer. 

Audiences at La Scala were not always so hospitable to new 
works. When Butterfly was given there for the first time, the 
house had hissed and booed. And this, even though Kosina 
Storchio, Milan’s adored prima donna, was singing the title 
r6Ie. In the scene where Butterfly comes on with her baby in her 
arms, there was a howl of derision: 

'll piccolo T-,' naming the man who was known to have 

been Storchio’s lover and the father of her crippled child. 

I was present at the premidre of PellhtH et MMmtmte, which 
was given a few nights after that first, performance of Uum. 

I sat in a box with Gatti. 

The house was packed, and one felt the antagonism of (he 
audience immediately after the overture. That antagonism 
was grimly silent, however, until the scent* in which Goluud and 
PellSas wander in the vaults underneath the castle, (iolaud 
brooding on his jealousy and his desire to murder his brother. 

Then the distaste for Maeterlinck’s mysticism ami I lebussy's 
musical rendering of it burst all bounds. 

Such hoots and shouts and stamping of feet! 

At the conductor’s desk I could see Toscanini, magnificently 
imperturbable, going right on conducting, us though perfect, 
sympathetic silence reigned. I could see the violinists and 
cellists draw their bows, and the pianist’s fingers move over the 
keyboard. But not one note could I hear aiwve that raucous din. 

i l .. * ** 


marvellous ballet. 

That, I well remember, was tl 
Galli dance. 

She was then a child of fourth 


the age of eight to the Scab's ballet school to 
then Rosina was a marvellous little artist. 




















I told (»atti so jw wo fuif tojktothor t hut ui^ht and tvnt<*hf<I 
her. 

HYrhaiw,' ho suit!. 

His vym wort* not on fho atji#*, Ttrny * v « T , t on tw . 

How iitrnmm. whm mu« thinks i hat ? hit wl whom «m 

toKothorshouW hnvof, m! ttmo.mfn !r 

mm husband and wifo, ' * ' K 


T WO of,hit simimi I mot at } a ^ lih fh;tf wh „ m f 

w;w Inf or Hmiiw with many tun. t in NVw York, ,*,«.{ know 

wm* 

Amato, whtvio dvhsjt. iuu mad** a f, w 

'***’ A “‘ S Uu •««» *■»«*. *»** 
Chaliapin hut! min-,f m la K*<; t lu tw..n*. >W,» m.,: 

f:f m n ‘ r,vfur h " ft, }ji,u l4 /,i Slr'Mk, 

tiwniT^t mW "! 7* U \ mA ”* 1 hl " rU,rn ul U on.* of 

tin nhhnit, inunt M»fu-d mmt.*wm. of our tun,% if., had Wn 

ordts frmntl ami ?}»< lihtvs 4 :-.' ,,f many of id* *.j<h- ; w , Hut 

Mtjwhifrk WIM hi t own .t.mO.u}, word-, ;in ,| mma.*, 

f ** r f *»«‘ »•’!*• rolr. Hut » W | t ,nn 

to tum jmHtf onoi^dt, 

Oni* day a Hiii/mm mddt faun, ummiJ thrmurit Milo, 

?rv»h 1 r 17 7 UiU ! i ;,,w| iwU| ,M 

m«7 ( -’<» ”'! h '1 th \ nu ' Mm **«"* »W ohm* and 

«i«K<*r for i/‘r7’7 UIn , Kn m *«»'»«,# a turn 

muitiwm*./ 7 T'"''.. »‘ v "«ui(.. i.d.‘d b« own 

L™ ”l *1 l ;.‘ lw * *“ f »»»m durm,* Irf-nt, 

win ; ; h# ‘ : ‘ ?{V " 5? ‘ hmm Ul »*’ idol mum 

would ho allowed l<» omm to Italy. 1 
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It was so arranged. Chaliapin came, to find himself, before 
he had sung a note, the centre of a terrific storm. 

Were there not basses in Italy? the press and t he public were 
shouting? What need had Gatti-Gasam to send to Russia for 
one? 

Only Chaliapin’s superb singing and acting of the part saved 
the day. Not even the most rabid chauvinist could fail to give 
praise to so great an artist, whatever his nationality was. 

When Chaliapin returned to La Benia in April. Um, to sing 
Mefistojele again, this time with me as Marguerite, he reeeiwd a 
tremendous ovation. He played the part naked to the waist, 
with a leopard skin thrown over his hairy ehest. A Bulan far 
removed from the suave tempter in black and scarlet tights and 
cape and point cap such as Marcel Journet laid worn when I sang 
Faust with him. 

Chaliapin was morbidly sensitive to ;my eritiekn. He could 
not forget that when he had sung in New York 1 think it was 
in 1905 or 1906 — he had not been well received. The American 
public had been affronted by his unconveniitmal costumes mid 
by his impassioned acting. 

'Don’t ever go to America, Alda,’ he kept telling me in Mihn. 
‘It’s a terrible place. Nothing would induce me to go hack there 
again.’ 

He did come back, of course. Later. Ami New York went 
quite mad about him that time. 

But he was still the temperamental Russian, full of whims ami 
notions, and a despair to the stage managers ami si age hands 
because of his always wanting some hit of scenery ehanged or 
some property arranged differently to allow him a chanee for 
some new stage business. Everyone* ctmmvbs! with the Metro¬ 
politan could understand the desirn for revenge that prompted 
one of the stage hands, after hoisting Chaliapin in armor onto 
the mule for his entrance as Don Quixote, to stick the mule's 
haunches with a pin. 

Up went the mule’s heels. Down went its head. 


















Up, dtnvn; up. down. 

Chaliapin went «m the dawn in a aeriee of hm*ka that mad# 
him appear like a down at a rod.*o, 

Chaliapin a w.uniti).! fo me UKaiiwt Ameriea entne too hdr. 

ImmtHiiait'ly after the premiere of t,mm\ i had rerm*«*d » 
visitor. Mr. Umlim CnHenet of Ww York, Ho w;w |„, m m 
mo > of the Hoard of Uitwiomd the MetrojMliun 

Opera Company. Ho had hoard no* thenidd before at I m Scala, 
and ho had Ronomif ami prompt^ wirod Mr. on,, K a | tn> 
Chairman of the Hoard, amt naked j*ermbsjon t» offer me a 
contract with the Metropolitan for the H»i>s jpnp iie.-tuui. 

Mdha at Hammer item'o Alda at the Mefrojiduan. 

Wluif a liini af fla#** v/h»*t*S! 

1 1 tu’cepted the o!f,-r Mr. (M; tenet made m\ When dattj 
Cw«t ‘‘ante one afternoon p, tale f„ r tt , 5 ) »,m r llrm< { ^ 
him that I should ho dmnm? in NVa York the ions, winter. 


H OW inrsf? doea it. fake a woman fo had out that u mim -- 
any man it in love with her? 
f Oiink, .wen before 1 add rood hve t„ a» the Milan 
station after he had -mo^-d me to ,>r..*p.. W;.,, | i mw },«, 

w&i gtiifin t« fall lit h*\i* %|f|| x\w t jf Jim m t uH'twty. 

IfllTI* Wrfr thn ;r USiUnt t , , , 

lint why tM into them? I Mery woman hm «*-..» fhmt at r«n» 

tune or another, .. 

la then* a woman alive who 0n‘! ;*>e r ,*ti v |.j,| *f ir „ ,j w 
tmda a man ha. fallen m love v.uh W? If the,,.,,, j Si ,. u . f m ,. f 

i ... ‘ r ‘ l * r! *' JIS » , idal pda,nr** ha*. »;oshun; to do with what 

? , thmIw,tf fii *‘ w:m ‘ UT whether ,,Ste fed, that 

in- owiiemahun rumunt over h«*r whendo- i, with him or fhmU 
of him. It i;i ever m mueh more primitive than flint. It imn't 



so much to do with the man himself as with the woman’s sense 
of her power and power to charm. It’s a symbol of her success 
as a woman. And everybody knows that women have a keener 
appetite for success than men ever have. It means more to them. 
They take it more seriously. 

Which may be the reason why most successful women are so 
much less attractive than the majority of successful men. 

I am not concealing the fact from anyone that I am not a 
feminist. You couldn’t make a feminist out of a woman who 
knows, and doesn’t care if the world knows it, too, that in some 
things she's as elemental as Eve, and as unashamed. 

It was my woman’s amour propre that, was fiat tend by having 
the dignified director of La Seala waiting humbly to take me out 
to parties in Milan, and writing me notes full of extravagant 
Italian expressions of admiration of me as a woman, even more 
than as a anger. 

When I went to Warsaw for a month’s engagement at. the 
opera there, before I was due to return to Milan to sing with 
Chaliapin in Mefistofde, the notes followed me into Poland, 
Telegrams and letters every day. 

Warsaw was interesting in those days. One felt the barbaric 
mediaeval splendor of old Russia. Society was gay, vivid, 
extravagant. People came to the opera in great sleighs, curvad 
like seashells, with the coachman sitting high at the hack of the 
sleigh, and the ladies and gentlemen wrapped in magnificent 
furs. 

I was welcomed and ftted and mad® much of. 

And I loved it. 

One amusing incident I have never forged.ten. After the 
performance one night there were a lot of pi*oph* in my dressing* 
room waiting to take me out to a supfxr party. Presently, one 
of the theatre employes appeared at the door. He wmt positively 
staggering under a huge basket of flowers, The thing was 
colossal, so enormous that at sight of it and the man’s legs 
appearing below it while his body and face were concealed by 


















WMiUHl more and more rmva, I luugh.d. To a t mm M tmU«ur 
bt*sid» me aUtut to jmt on my Hmk, I .aid: 

‘Wdk whoever it wtw who sent mo that must In* »» Jove with 
me/ 

The strangest expression eumo over his faee. 

‘ttwiw I who **nl if in you; he burnt out. * f im j n j aw w iit. 
you. Madly in love with you ...' ' 

There seemed no stemming his iVIHh fervor. 

^ W **** y " u Ji,IUW tt hut I've heard mU»u( 

you. That jou fall in love* with every opera dueer I've h«»ie t 

you wtw i»! love with FriiinwAtvitle.* ' 

T wjm/ he admitted. 

'She w my mint/ I told him, 

Somehow, that seemed *„ end fh>it. 

. RI * w t whl!t '' '' w 1 lad h*.» in aaumjm.a 

twiiwith the drnvt.ir ofW,ra, o,,er.». He , fclU , fJr „, j £ 

rekw<d from tuy t.V ■lue^.r m th ,-, 1 .** 

prw l«e Of fa N-.ii;* In bear Hfi the Wuraw direetnr Who 

hnaJiy aeml**d to ha demand-i mid informed me tkn( { mc*h* 

mmi'T, iny th ^* *«*>«< f fad 

* Well, at l**;v$* that j, t Ms««f than »n»l; ■ . . , , 

Hn * f h ’* h ' 14 U " s ' tAiUmi> ‘ *»”**'* «** 


I WKNT !.*•!. to fe-dy m .Vd . , . 

Snow..: 

«»«.. " 

r»y garfiaul,,, ' .... . ■ 


Mefistofele, with Chaliapin and Alda, Toscanini conducting. 

And Milan wild with delight and approval of the three of us. 

Boito taking both my hands and kissing them. Giving me his 
photograph with the inscription: 

To the most charming and eminent artist 
Signorim Frances Alda 
with admiring homage. 

Aeeigo Boito 

Franko Alfano there to play the gallant, and teasing me be¬ 
cause that gallantry was obviously very displeasing to Signor 
Gatti-Casazza. 

And Gatti telling me that the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company were making offers to him and to Toscanini to 
come to New York next season and to re-establish the prestige 
of the opera there. 

Telling me that the fact that I would be a memticr of the 
company the coming winter was an added inducement to him to 
consider the offer and to leave La Scala, where he had lm?n for 
nine years. 


A NOTHER brief engagement in Warsaw, then I was back 
- in my apartment on the Avenue Bugcaud. 

Gatti came to see me there. 

He had come to Paris for a conference with Otto Kahn. 
He and Toscanini had signed three-year contracts with the 
Metropolitan, he told me. 

There were howls of grief in Milan when the news was known. 
Lacking Gatti and Toscanini, La Koala’* fame was bunt like a 
pricked balloon. 

But true to his nature, Gatti was already full of gloomy fore¬ 
bodings about America and the Metropolitan, and the magni- 

















tude of the tu»k ahead of him. It wm not ,u though the Metro¬ 
politan wm* Km York 1 * only o|n>m tumae. Two venrabefore 
Ofn*ar Haimmwtrm had ujtened the Manhattan Opera Howe on 
Thirty-Fourth Ann and advert Util Freneh opera with mtw of 
th« hml mwrn import.^ front Murope. At. timt, the Metropolis 
tart direetora had im-rely »nuh*| at Hummer, stein's venture. 
They twilled that thirteen years WUm- ho had done tlw* mm 
thing - had even opened hit house in the name street, That 
exfieriment, itad l»«ed just two w.eU And this at a time when 
tht* Mofrujftdtfnn w . **4 after a lire had destroyed the 

interior. 

ihtt Ha»mumb-m\<i .wrmd in tempt had not failed. It had 
had two heava. singly •imve.v.ful Me!!,a ohdn't I know 

it?) had aftj«‘jimi there, and Vmtmi ( *ahe. True, the MHrojH.lt. 
tan had Caruso. hu* the Munhvtan hud Iwi. the groat tenor 
with whom i hint rang at Urn Yr<rij festival in fami’a, 4 W 1 if 
had Mary Harden, 

Now \ «>j h wbieh f««r three d*vsd»vi had hten linked 

with the MHrojH.Jit.ui. had divided to ..the now Munhat* 

Um Opera Many ,rf the ynumvr nmnU-tn of Urn 

Mmmhb-M were going there tn preh-remv to «he Metro}...!,- 
' : ‘ n - ’• ■ Howe-d, the dim-tor 

: ‘ierman «»j»eru 

' ' *U;eri whteh t ?««»»» 

" ■ ■ - >n I'aii i and Milan. 

^ .IVri.ajj I iu..:,' a. . >t i.vetier Ut „|J { } t j, :w | 

S- C.V;’ . v rfound me in the miriitl 




more and more exciting white cardlxmrd boxes with the labels of 
Worth, Doucet, Vionnet, and Paquin were delivered at the door. 
I was going to South America. 

Gatti regarded me dolefully over the welter of silks and chif¬ 
fons and laces. 

'How long will this engagement in Buenos Aires last?’ 

I told him; until August. 

'And then?' 

‘We sail from Genoa. The company will mme hack there.’ 

‘I will go to Genoa to see you off. Then l must go to New 
York to confer with the other members of the Board of 1 Hreetora 
and to see the opera house and its personnel. I shall lie hack in 
Italy when you return.' 

'Chaliapin is going to Buenos Aires, too,’ I told him. 'Not; 
with us. But he will be singing then* during our engagement ’ 
Gatti frowned at this. 

Later, after he had seen me off and was himself on board ship 
en route for New York, he wrote me, cautioning m ,. 

37,“ 0f . 1 3- RlUWian * inm - ^ *»<* had 

nothked the way Chaliapin had tried to 1** friendly with me in 


He expressed himself as already regretful that he had »igm*d 

xZ w«„ W,t , h "Ttk -ry mil.. ***£ 

i , ni»aiw to Amt*ri<*u» dinmiatont 

and homesickness apparently itivmmmL 

' to<l ,Wm l,,| “ ra !md lh '• 1... 

Began sending me as soon as he arrived in New York was of a 

*s sm th< ' mi Ui u ' m,mi -« iiw 

sacnfice, on the altar of the Metrofmlitan Opera Company. 














T HR company which Humor rnmilb RoncMi hud cngn^-ii 
to take to Rucntvi Aim. flint summer for the opera nt'iuton 
there and in Montevideo vvat.witvly Italian, with the exception 
of mjKclh Ihmetii had made me the oiler, and I hud net'etiii*! if 

<h, ,, r ,mi,V.. „i . . “• 

At once, on .dtifilmurtl, l luund myself faeed with tin* tsiH’cjwify 
of learning Italian. Nut pint u» -.imr mv r Aj,.,i, h»t r**r fh** needs 
of everyday wmeniaiion and .*v»al enjoyment wnh the other 
memheryi of the company. 

(Uatli hail warned me too attainst Mm: friendly wif.h mv 
fellow artbU And mramsf malm.; a eontldam,. of any of them. 
Oh, well, J have alwaxa too fotirh. Ami .it»iu*■{hu**! too 

WK.n. Oautiun wai never par; „f my nature, Thine > ntiyhf. have 
hern hotter for me if it had hen,. ,i mv 

tirneit when I fell i lie da* hoe.-vi of < i vm* i temperament like n 
tthudow oxer t!)X On* u; at la.;f; »j , 1 1 *,.;» . 

I pluriKe*! info th>* si'je.i >>* Tv: *,* 1 ,, \!< .man, V**n**f Att, 

anti Neapolitan dualee'n, tfmmd* red aft * v a few rs.h’.’i of yratsi 

mar ‘ and l*ev:a« u> mnemhle a viwdr.iiary that emended l*eyi»nd 

operatie j«i;w. 


Didur w;w a memhi-r of the <*omp;my. And r'-eurola. 

We three h.-yan a fjrnmWnp •>,„,! lew U, ; ,-d „, r . r 
Didur had hem -impm: .c M com-i-mmA M;ud,af»u» fJj^ra 
Umtiif, hut wan Joean,; the M, *r..j oh'au f’ompany w ,„f,. r 
<,aUi 8 iu.*«WMe„,e„t that am mm, A th,.. » wv . later 

creatixl therrtleo? Honatheh, i!; o A a* *Jo- M-mmoIs-an in l‘OM. 
I)e heKUrola, Uat, l«‘l*'tuyd 'o ti;>- Manhattan <‘umpany but 
later joined the Metropolian, 

•H»W' ww . rtl o uf the very f,, A iit . u , u tt}$M vU , f m$m ^ 
ffumht to tiuMi'a and mx home. 1 onr-e the Who >-.»«. „ 

W88 «iuim„hl.* t„ f,.l!uw oar mmd plan of »o,r 4 ; t M hnrope. f 
rtmhxl a Imuv a? In- ,‘ha, U^. Id.mi tt:Vi ;t i„ v ,.j v 
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Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales, when he visual the 
United States for the International Polo Match, The house is 
gone now. J. P. Morgan bought the site and tore it down, 
and has built there a house for his son. 

Every week-end that summer we spent at Do Sons Point 
we had many guests staying with us. Seggy often came. I 
always rang him up and asked him when I want^l to he M ure 
of having someone with a grand sense of humor to add zest to 
the party. He used to love to tell how he had taught me Italian 
— in the vernacular. 

But as a linguist I had the laugh on him after my birthday 
party, one thirty-first of May. 

We were a big table full of guests: the Oliver Itammana, 
the George Goulds, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Kahn, Heat rice (‘hand¬ 
ler, Elsie de Wolfe, big Ham Fish, Malvina Hotl'm.-m, and a lot 
of others, including Scotti and do Segurolu. 

Seggy pounded on the table to command attention, lie 
pushed back his chair and stood up. lie rul:.<d his glass of 
champagne, proposing a toast: 

'Alda/ he began, 'you permit? I speak on your behind .. 

Yes, I was better at the intricacies of Italian than he was with 
English. 

I remember I had just bought a Twin-Six Packard. It was 
one of the first of those made, and I was tremendously proud of 
it. One day I drove up to the stage door of the Metropolitan in a 
rented car of another make. 

Seggy was just coming along the sidewalk. He helped me out, 
staring at the car. 

'But, Alda, where is your Six Twins?' 
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There were invitations to this party ami that, to go to see this 
or that famous sight; to spend a week-end at one of the great 
ranches back in the country; to watch the m< yoms ride herd and 
hear them sing their roundup songs, p;irt Spanish, p;trt Indian, 
but all romantic. Invitations to verbmtx held in the patio of one 
of the haciendas with yellow roses and jasmine twining the 
galleries, and the starry night sky for a roof.... Guitar music, 
and the click of castanets, and then, while we foreigners watehtxl, 
the young girls of the family daneing the Spanish dances taught 
them by the dancing master imported from Spain. 

And on the nights when I w;us singing at the opera, flowers 
and more flowers, until my dressing-room was heaped with roses 
and camellias. 

When I began this book I announced that I was not going to 
do any pretending in it. It was going to U* M K, jw 1 am, some¬ 
times with my makeup on, sometimes with it, oil. 

Starting from that premise, why should I lead anyone to 
suppose that I haven’t always enjoyed immensely living a prima 
donna? 

On the stage and off it. 

Bouquets, telegrams, twenty-seven wardrobe trunks, maids 
and secretaries darting hither and yon, sable ca}»es, jtearls, birds 
of paradise, diamond bracelets, silver foxes, jieoplc to see you off 
at stations and piers, and more to welcome you when you 
arrived at others, men kissing your hand, paying you extrava- 
8^*' gorgeous compliments that later, alone in your room, you 
chuckled over, relishing the humor of all that hapjiemng to YOU 
... of course I enjoyed all these. 

I'm quite frank about that, enjoyment. 

The only difference between Frances Alda atul every other 
pnma donna is a few degrees of honesty. 

No use my making believe to be a jmt-au-fnt, l haven't the 
gift for it. I m not the kind of dear little 1 woman who runs away 
rom her career the minute the curtain is down, and hurries home 
to cook supper for her husband anti dam his socks anti listen to 
turn read carloadmgs from the evening paper. 
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E VERY mail brought me some reminder of GJ-atti- 
Letters... cablegrams... 


He must have spent a small fortune on the latte* - - 

In all he protested in the most extravagant, poetic 
which the Italian tongue abounds, his devotion, his a ‘. X1 
and his need of me. He seemed to glory in the confess a* * 
love, and told me that I should be proud of h.s.'VT.ttil* 1 
such passion in a man who had always been known to ^ 3 
ferent to women. He would repeat that though- I 
many men who were more handsome, with more weal tit * 
higher worldly position, never would I find one whose lo v «. 
was more sincere, or more worthy of my love in return - 

Few women, I suppose, have ever received love %et 
marvellous as these. 

I read them over now, and it is easy to see how tlt«! 
extraordinary genius shines in them. All that he found 
possible to express in speech or in personal contacts, he vw 
to put into words on paper with a pen. 

'A melancholy man,’ he often called hims elf. And 1it* 
cable me that unless I replied to his letters and to his ca 1 »t 
he would fall ill of temper and despair. Life, he would £ * 
Western Union, held no joy for him, no brightness until 
with me again. He reminded me that he had followed, m y 
in going to New York and attending to his business tf at: 
trying to keep his spirit tranquil and his hopes high, hut, 
he did this he was full of unrest, and all his thoughts tunu *< 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company toward South JK 
and me. 

How to reply to this torrent of affection? 

I didn’t know. 

Did I love him ? 

I wasn’t sure. 

The difference of seventeen years between his age ant 
was a barrier more insurmountable than the difference lx 




























our nationalities ami our temperaments: his M ,dark, brooding 
introverted; mine guy. mlventureduving, enthusiastic. 

But ho interested tia« enormously m a person. m well as the 
director of my career during the earning year. He was. I was 
even then aw;ire the mwt intelligent man 1 had ever met. And 
the best rend. \\ hen lie wanted to. he emtld talk marvellously on 
world affairs, history, art. pities. Often, at a dinner party, I 
have seen him hold the whole table of guests sjielUiound, while 
the forxl cooled on their plates and the bubbles died out of the 
champagne in their glares. When he wanted to, that was, 
There were other invasions when he would not speak at till to 

anyone, whether they were guests in his house, or he wm a 
guest in theirs. 

Ilia mother told me later that onee, during his boyhood, he 
did not speak to any of his family for six weeks. No one of 
them ever knew why. 

A strange nature. 


When the letters anti cablegrams became very insistent 
on hw having .-tome me.mjte of affection from me, messages that 
my ignorance of Italian made all too difficult to write, f would 
run through the wore <»f the Italian ojiera I was working on 
choose a few love p;ia«iuges from one of the arias, copy those out 
on a telegraph blank, and despatch them to Uatti in New York. 


O' 


ktflt Mouth American tour ended late in August. The 
company sailed for Italy, When the ship docked at 
<lUtti w;ia mt liiif pitfr Im rmuw* tm% 

I »poke to him in Italian, I remem!»er, for the first time. He 
stvmtal so nffeetwl by thin that I hadn’t the heart to disabuse 
us rnmtl of the idea that l had learned the language expressly 
for turn. He had brought me a true lover's gift — a little volume 








bound in green leather in which, every day that I wax at sou and 
beyond the reach of his cables (no radio thou), he had written 
me a love letter. 

I read them in the train on the way to Venice, 

Gatti came to Venice for a fortnight whilst I was there. 
Every morning I could look out of my window at Panioli’s on 
the Grand Canal, and see the director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company seated in a gondola waiting for me to come 
down to carry me off to see some sight in that wonderland of 
cities. 

What a mine of information the man was! 

He made old Venice live for me, golden and glorious, as I 
always, forever after, used to think of it when I sung I)esde- 
mona. 

But he had no interest at all and no patience with the gay 
social world there that promptly began to open its doors to me. 

That world revolved then it. still does ■ around two of the 
most interesting women in Europe. 

One of these is Princess Sim Faustino, She was horn Jane 
Campbell, of a New Jersey family. Her marriage to Prince San 
Faustino was one of those international unions that gave birth 
to the novels of Henry James and Edith Wharton. She hud an 
apartment in the Barberim Palace in Rome, where she was one 
of t 

royal family and very powerful. Her summers she ajamt in 
Venice at the Hotel Excelsior at the Lido. 

Annina, Countess Moroxini, was the other. Annina was then 
the most strikingly beautiful woman I think I ever saw. And 
with the most perfect figure. She wax an intimate friend of the 
German Kaiser. Whenever he came to Venice in the years be¬ 
fore 1914, his yacht would be anchored Mure the Palar/o 
Morosini, opposite the famous Hotel Danieli. A portrait of him, 
really very magnificent, hung in Annina's Imudoir. He had 
given it to her. She told me herself, the last time 1 visited h«T, 
about three years ago, that when the Germans began shelling 
















Wniw the portrait wum shaken from the wail to the iloor. The 
only thing in the house that vr.m injured. 

These two women, tnore than any other persons, started the 
voKue for the Lido as a summer resort. They knew everyone in 
Europe who w;w interesting or important or entertaining. And 
.fane Han Eatuino anyway, knew everything about ewryone,’ 
and eouhi tell it to you with wit. and a keen relish for the foibles 
of human nature. 

Jane, sealed in tier mktm on the sands, made or broke 
destinies. Jane, dre.wetl in iter inevitable ail Mark or all white, 
sometimes with the eoif she rupiod after that worn by Mary 
Qmirn of Hi'ots, playing bridge all night when the game is good 
ami the stakes high enough to exit,, all iter gambling mstineta is 
a |wt»o». .■’ 

Some day some. mo will write a M„,k about her. No book eouhi 
be written about international soriety today that left her out. 

She was darling to me, and she gave me letters to several of 
her frit i mIs in New York. 

'! don't see wlmt yon ,-an tut* in ail that sort of thing,' Gatti 
would remonstrate with me, when I would leave him to go to 
one of Jane’s or Antiinn’s parties, 
lie would remind me that he was Hailing for New York in 
thm* days' time to take up his new duties. Remind me that 1 
w;ts to make my d*<but in l >muit>or in UivttlHto, with Caruso. 
Re would groan M*eau.te was two months oil and 

we should M» separate! all that time. 

Rememlfer what. you have promised me, Remember that 
you tire going to marry me.' 

Wm IT 

I wondered. 


















































IV 


/\ T f IRS l sight of the Metropolitan 0{>era House, I gasped. 
l\ Then I lauglml. 

That an opera house? 

It looked more like a storage warehouse. Dirty brown brink. 
Shabby. OhI, wcather-staincd posters hanging in tatters in the 
sleety winter wind. The sordid everyday busincssor Broadway * - 
the hawkers, the actors ami aetreaww out of jobs, the hotel touts, 
out-of-town sightseers, sandwich men, dope peddlers, gangsters,' 
tht* thousands who make a living off the weakruws and ignorance 
of other human livings swirling in a greasy tide around its 
doors. 

I remembered the stately Ojx'ra in Paris; the dignity of La 
tk*ala a palaceahdieuttd to music and as noble as the palnswso 
of any Visconti in Milan. 1 thought of the magnificent opera 
house in Buenos Aires where I had sung that summer... 

And this was New York, The richest, most modern, most 
progressive city in the world. 

It wenied to me incredible that with all the great private 
fortunes in America, amt wit h the American reputation for 
giving education a very high place, no one perstm had ever 
come forward and built for New York an opera house worthy of 
the city and of the art of singing. 

It still seems to me extraordinary. 

I have never got used to the complaisant stagnation of 
America’s mn-d fount society. The sentiment among the Metro¬ 
politan’s box-holders in 1908 smned to Ihi that what had been 
good enough for their fathers and for themselves back in 1883 
was still good enough. 

And a bit Um good for the new rich who were pressing in on 
their sacral circle. 
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considering me mstory oi uie ivieiroponian. u had lm % n built 
by and for the new rich of the late seventies and eighties, for 
whom the Academy of Music, at Fourteenth Street and Irving 
Place, which had succeeded the opera house in AsU»r Place and 
which was the resort of old Knickerbocker New York, was not 
adequate. The Astors, Vanderbilts, Goeleta, Droxels, Mortons, 
Iselins, Warrens, and Havens who had figumi prominently 
among the first directors and box-holders still swayed destinies 
and determined the policies of the company. 

No Jew was permitted to own a box, Mr. Otto Kahn, the 
President of the Board, subscribed to seats in the orchestra. 

That season of my d4but was the first season that Mrs. 
Astor's box. Number Seven, was not occupied by soeiety’s 
Queen-Dowager. She had died tliat year. I never witnessed 
what I was told was the usual procedure on Monday nights. 
It had been Mrs. Astor’s custom to arrive at the opera at 
exactly nine o’clock. And this no matter at what hour the 
curtain rose. As what she did was copiwl slavishly by the rest 
of society, it developed that the ojiera’s first act was sung to 
a house more than half empty. 

As nine o’clock drew near, there would be the swish and rustle 
of silk trains, the tramp of feet coming down the orchestra 
aMes, the scrape of chairs being movedto better positions in the 
boxes. 

Interest in happenings on the stage dwindled. Opera glasses 
were raised and focussed on the curtains of Box Kmi». 

Nine o’clock. 

A hand parted the curtain*. 

Mrs. Astor came in and took her seat 
An audible sigh of satisfaction passed through the home. 
The prestige of Monday Night was «*eure. Only, then, was the 
attention of all but the ardent music-lovers in the audience 
turned to the singers and orehertim. 

I laughed when all this was described tn m« uh,l, s„ 

































cratie America? Ail thin kowtowing to an old fatly, the widow of 
a descendant of a line of pork-butchers? 

I thought of the wiek«l. autocratic. hut, gallant lipoid of 
Hu? Belgians; of th«* genuine, sincere friendliness of Kngiish 
royalty toward tin* groat artists who haw .sung and played for 
thi'm; of Huh.* Visconti, fuming round to my dressing-room 
aftt?r the premiere of hi«w to pay his rt'speebi to the singer, 
and to tala* mo to tho duonl box to moot his wife. 

W»*u, if this w;w America, 1, must accept it. 

But f oouldn’t take it soriou;ly. 

'rde itderiur of tho Metropolitan, when it was lighted anti the 
hoxos were tilled, was impressive. But backstage was a dis¬ 
grace. 

The^lre.wmg^ioma were ill ventiiateti and unbelievably 
dtrfa. I he.\ had no toilet fucilit tos and not even rtmning water. 
There wore several with no windows at, all. None t>f the singers 
had her own dre.uimpruum except Farrar, who had pre-empted 
a small window!**,:. - , r. iom that no tine else wanletl, so her jioss<*h- 
sion of it, remained undisputed. 

I stood those conditions for years. Though not uneomplain- 
ingly. 

(latti would shake his head anti motion me to be quiet when¬ 
ever t protested that the whole place needed a vigorous house- 
cleaning. But nothing was done. 

Then, one year, while (latti was in Kurojie, I descended on tho 
Metropolitan with scrubbing brush, mop, and scouring soap. 
At least, liguratively speaking. 


I did inspire the plumbers to pijm water into tho dressing- 
rooms and to install toilets. I marshalled the painters and got 
them to {taint the floors ami walls and furniture. Next I 
ordered eretotme hung on tho walla ho that it could bo taken 
down frequently and chain'd and rehung. Then I moved on to 
the room used by (latti as an office. I bail it cleaned, painted, 
and the walls panelled in grey iampas, 

Gatti shivered with horror at my temerity when he returned 











and discovered the extent of these innovations. Rut; the job 
was done. The Director’s Oflice remains today as I decorated it 
— a charming, dignified room. 

As I have already told, Gatti came to America to start pre¬ 
parations for his first season there whilst I was still holidaying 
in Venice. He wrote me frequently. The letters were full of the 
difficulties he encountered: 

‘The Metropolitan is a sack of troubles which l have in¬ 
herited from Mr. Conned/ he complained, ‘ I would pay three 
hundred and fifty lire to put the tip of my mm into Italy/ 

I am afraid that I did not pay much attention to his grumb¬ 
lings. I was too occupied with my own affjur*. I had lieen 
engaged to sing several concerts in Paris during that autumn 
before I had to leave for New York for the opening of the 
Metropolitan. 

One of those concerts was at the home of the Marquise do 
Brou at Versailles. I was to sing with Pol Platoon, the famous 
bass who had sung several seasons in New York and with 
Nordica, Sembrieh, Calv6, the two de Kcsskett and my aunt, 
Frances Saville. 

The audience, I remember, was very smart and all of them 
very good friends. There was a persistent hum-hum of greet¬ 
ings, conversations, compliments of how well this one or that 
looked after taking the cure at Vichy or Marienbad, whose 
daughter had recently been engaged to whose «m, and so on. 

Nor did any of this die down when I stood up to sing. 

The accompanist played the opening bars of the first of 
my group of songs, then paused on a note, expecting me to open 
my mouth and begin. 

But I did not. 

He threw me an anxious glance, started off again, and again 
paused for me. 

Nothing happened. 

The Marquise, a darling old lady, rose from her chair and 
came toward me: 


























‘Mats, nut r/nVe, ipiYsf-ee-qu’tf y a?' 

In g<xwl full voice I repin'd: 

‘I know r am supposed to haw a wry strong voice, but even 
so it would ho impossible for mo to make myself hoard above all 
this toku-lmhn.’ 

Magnificent, silence. 

A pin dropping in it would have sounded like a eunnotwhot. 

Tin* accompanist didn't trust himself to look at me. But ho 
playtxl for the third time theopening of tin* song, and this time 
I using it with him. And no through the three songs of the group. 

There was gratifying applause; 1 bowed and stepjied through 
the curtains info the hall. 

And bang into But IMaiifonf 

He threw up hist arms, then threw them around me. 

*Mmi I hr it! ’ he exploded. 'To have the courage to do a 
thing like that.!' 

Well, I’ve always had that courage, and f pray (kid I always 
shall have it. The murage to insist that a singer good, bad, or 
indifferent, even if it’s some ho,me 'blues’ singer in a fifth-rate 
night club shall have the courtesy of attention. 

After all, it, isn’t as though it. were tin* easiest thing in the 
world for even a very experienced singer to .stand up lx‘fore an 
audience and sing, And the supposition in that he or she — is 
at least trying to please and entertain you. 

Isn’t, that attempt in itself worthy of your consideration? 
If you don’t like it, you don’t have to applaud afterward and 
you can then go out. But during the singing, it’s only good 
sportmanxhip to give tin* singer a chance by keeping silent. 

At least, that’s how I fwl about it. 

Then* are hostesses in New York who know very well what is 
ipt to hapiien when they invite me m a guest to one of their 
musieales. 

I’ve stood up and said: '&SSH!’ to a room full of cackling 
New Yorkers an boldly a» I said my say that day at the Mar- 
quise de Brou’s. Anti, likewise, I have led tlie applause for some 











young singer who was simply scared to death, a a I could see and 
feel and sympathize with. 

And what s more, I expect I’ll go on doing that as long as I 
live and go about to concerts — which will be as long as I can 
get about to anything, 

Unless people begin to get the same point of view on this 
matter as I have. 

T he audience at the Marquise de Broil’s was delightfully 
forgiving of my reprimand, and terribly appreciative and sweet 
to me after the concert was over. Pol Planyon drove hack to 
Paris with me in my iketrique, still exclaiming over the degree of 
my courage. 

Perhaps our admiration of ourselves and of eaeh other 
tempted the gods. 

Suddenly, round a bend in the road, came a man riding a 
bicycle. As he approached he began to wobble horribly from 

si 0 to side, Ms feet slipped off the pedals, the liteyele eatwii<>d 

to one side, and it and the rider tumbled in a heap rawly under 
our front wheels. 

The chauffeur Jammed on the brakes, 
ft was raining that day. And is there anything more slippery 
than French asphalt? The Ueetriqm skidded across the road and 
shot over a low stone wall. 

The two eminent artists landed on their faces in a freshly 
p wghed kitchen garden, with an automobile on top of them. 

Planeon miraculously, wasn't hurt at all. When they dragged 
me out of the wreckage I was unconscious. My left arm was 
broken m two places and my shoulder was badly out of joint. 
They laid me out on the roadside, a pitiable object. 

al ° nK that mm ' m:wl «<> b*» a 

d^Xdltro h^Mi S°ff' mat mrmnu h ww un * 

doubtedly to his skill that I owe the full use of my arm today. 
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my d/'buf. at tlu* Metropolitan. But the memory or the accident 
and the pain I had suffered was fresh in my mind. Whenever 
Cjiru.Ho, singing the Duke, came close to me in loverlike ad¬ 
vances, l winced and drew hack a more timid, reluctant 
Hilda than i ever played before or after that, night. 

r had arrived in New York in t ime for the owning night of the 
opera season. This was, by tradition, the first event of New 
York society each autumn. That year's opening was no excep¬ 
tion to the rule. Mvery seat in the vast house was taken. In the 
boxes of the famous Diamond Horseshoe sat. the dowagers and 
debutantes. Their rich drewes and the glitter of their jewels 
made the audience jw f hriiling to look at as any stage could have 
been. 

The opera was A ula, 

And what an Aida! 

With Kmmy Destinn making her American d(»but as the 
captive princess of Ethiopia; with (ktruso, Amato, and Louise 
Homer! 


And with Toscanini conducting! 

^ No one in my t hue ever sung an Aida to compare with that of 
Kmmy Desthm. Especially in the Third Act she was magnifi¬ 
cent. Hers was one of the greatest void's, and she was one 
of the greatest singers I ever heard. 

That night. I had my first view of a Metropolitan audience, 
Hatti had invited me to ait in his box with him. But what 
actually happened was t hat Dippel had calmly appropriated the 
Director's Box for that evening, and (Jatti had to find himself 
and me another Imx. 

Needless to any, this put film in a very had humor. 

Having Andreas Dippel tin co-director wan galling to Oatti's 
pritie. Also it gave rise to all aorta of difficulties with the person¬ 
nel of Ha* opera house, and it was very disastrous to Gatti's 
authority over the company. 







openly resented having a director who did not intend to take 
them into consultation on every little point that hud to be 
decided. Formerly, it seemed, the year's program was made out 
by the leading artists, sitting about the dim-tor’s desk, and each 
one claiming as many performances during the season as 
possible. The contracts of the women singers carried a clause 
that if the singer cancelled a performance on grounds of Mng 
indisposed, the management was to pay her just the same as if 
she had sung that night. 

One of Gatti’s first acts as director was to cancel this clause 
in all the contracts. 

It was remarkable after that how few singers ever felt com¬ 
pelled to cancel a scheduled performance. 

Gatti was determined to institute a regime of law and order 
where little of either had existed for some linn*. The theory 
seemed to be that singers were temperamental fouls, and would 
continue to be so, whatever rules you laid down for them. You 

might just as well throw up your hands and let them go their 
own way. 

But that was not the way Gatti intended to run his opera 
company. 

His phenomenal success with the Metropolitan originated in 
his regarding the opera company and all its ullmrs as a business 

0 6 managed exactly ua lie would have nmuigml any other 

business venture. At his coming, twenty-five per cent of the 

r 6 ? were ^ Hufwription. Ho intTWiawi the 

ib 0 subscribers to the point that by nearly ninety jut 

cent of the house was «old out in this way liefore the season « 
opened, thus assuring the company a fixed revenue. Also, he 
nUmbor of P t ^f«nnanc*w. During the season 
r> • j , ,® ave one hundred and fifty-five fierformunce#. 
. 1 Jf” f ed + , had J lun f? Metropolitan in debt. Gatti um k it 

*** ? d up for li b:mk of over one 

muhondollars. Ihe first loss during Gatti’s regime came when 

Kahn insi8ted ' and Gatti’s judgment, on their 
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bringing over the Kuanun Bulk*. The Metropolitan was o 
money on th.it venture, and a lot of money. But it still hud 
comfortable bulunee in the hunk until the (Jreut Depression 1 
it, along with every other business in America. 

Contrary to so many stories one hears on all sides, Ot 
Kahn never had to put his hand in his pocket to help the Metr 
politan. Kahn was the largest stockholder in the company, ai; 
he had more to say ahout what was done than unwimi i,«. 


something to give me excitement, thrills, the p 






as now, with a battle ground on which I was forced to fight, 
whether the fight amused me or not. 

By that challenge I ceased to be Frances Davies, having a 
perfectly grand time as Mademoiselle Frances Alda, o|>era 
singer. I became, in the very essence of my being. Frances Alda. 

I know now, having seen the risk) and making as well as the 
disintegration of many singers, how Marehesi would have re¬ 
joiced in that moment, the change it affected in me. Her wist' 
old eyes would have seen it for what it wjw the most, impor¬ 
tant decision in my whole life. A rebirth. 


Y ES, my hat was in the ring. 

Characteristically, having accepted the fact that the fight 
was on and it was just a question of whether the critics or I got 
the worst of it, I began to plan my attack, 

I was scheduled to sing seventeen performances that, season. 
This included four Sunday concerts. Tin* ojH'ras were to he 
RigoleUo, Le Villi, Faust, Massenet’s Mamm, ami Fnktujf, 
Sixteen more rounds indwecn the critics and me. 

I should sing RigoleUo once again, in January. In the mean¬ 
time there would be a performance of Faust, with Caruso. And 
the premiere of Puccini's U Villi, with Hanoi ami Amato. This 
was scheduled for the seventeenth of Decemljer, and would be 
my next appearance. 

I didn’t care for the opera, which was Puccini’s find, and 
written for a competition whilst he wms still a student. The story 
is of a simple peasant girl in the Black Forest, whose l»etmthed 
leaves her to go to the city to claim an inheritance. While he is 
there, he is untrue to Anna, who dies of a broken heart. The 
false lover returns to the forest — naturally, not until after he 
has spent the inheritance on wine, women, and song in the big 












town — and (here ho is confronted by Anna’s ghost, and a band 
of witch dancers (the Villi) who dance round him madly until he 
too dies. 

The rale of Anna had little opportunity in it for me. No 
gaiety, no tlkhhri»\ no wistful tenderness. The love scene in the 
first act \vm as unimpassioned as a ghuss of milk. Ami in act two, 
I knew perfectly wadi that. I made a much too substantial ghost 
Diet, ms I might, I couldn't lose my curves. I preferred rales that 
allowed me to make a feature of them since, apparently, I 
couldn't avoid having them. 

Too, 1 had a divp seated contempt for any girl who lot her 
lover walk off ami leave her, and then died of it. 

I'rankly, Anna seemed to me the queen of the dumb belies. 
But I wus down to sing Anna, and Anna it must I*. 

Toscanini went over the score with me, teaching me the part 
word by word as he hurl taught, me Is mis**. 

I think he had been troubled by the reception the New York 
critics hud given me. {fe felt the cabal at the opera house against 
(uitti and himself .and me, ‘the Italians,' who, according to the 
gossip that went, round, threatened all sorts of changes and in¬ 
novations at the Metropolitan. 

Change as though the plaee didn’t cry out for them! 
As though (lathi ami he hat! not. been engaged by the directors 
to introduce a few, so that the stodgy Metropolitan could hold 
its own against the vigorous competition Hammerstein was 
giving it! 

ife didn t pretend to think Lc, Villi great music, but it was 
sufficiently interesting to warrant its lining produced. And pro¬ 
duced well. 

Certainly, no one who ever sang Anna ever worked harder at 
the rfile than did I, with Toscanini to inspire and correct and 
encourage me. Cradually, under his coaching, Anna became 
not a dull, fiuxen-haiml miltlcl, but the symbol of maidenhood 
ami innocence. Her story was no longer a hit of sentimental 
folklore, but an allegory universal in its significance. I went 











through the rehearsals with Bond, with whom I hail sung at 
Parma, and Amato, who King the rflle of Anna's father, with a 
sense of security and real optimism about the premnVe. 

Then it was the afternoon of December seventeenth. 

The telephone rang— Kmiiie answered it. 

'Mr. Gatti-Casazza is calling, madame.’ 

‘Tell him he may come up.' 

He came. His anxiety about that night’s performance 

Jt t_ .. t . . t * mm m * 
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yejira ahead. How many times t was to go on the stage to sing 
a performance wit h every nerve in my hotly quivering after some 
such scene in my dressing-room wit h < latti. The man’s intensely 
nervous temperament, whieh he kept imprisoned within a 
severe ami formal exterior to the world, sought in me an outlet, 
I suppose. Just as his dark melancholy was drawn irresistibly to 
my gaiety. 

On that, afternoon More the first performance of 7> Villi, I 
did my best to soothe the distracted Director as though he, not. 
I, were the prima donna of that, evening’s performance, and 
entitled to go through a bud ease of the jitters. 

Well, r was beginning to understand something that T know 
now to be true of men; of bank directors no less than tenors. 

They are the real prima donnas. 

Why talk about nerves, temperament, egotism, and so on, as 
though these were found only in women? 

Having observed a number of directors with a new opera to lie 
presented, I can truly say that 1 never saw a singer, any singer, 
as excited as they over a First, Night. 

Ktuge fright but that’s different. 

That cun happen to an artist who has sung a [(articular rAIe 
half a dozen times. When the time for the seventh performance 
comes, for no reason that, anyone can understand, she is sick 
with fear. 

And I mean wok. Keally sick. 

The worst case of stage fright l ever saw was Eddy Johnson’s. 
If the very aide and charming Director of the Metrojxditan 
Opera Company reads this hook, he will remember, as I do, the 
time the company was singing in Atlanta. Kddy had been ill for 
several weeks; still he and everyone Imlieved lie would he able to 
sing the performance of Faust with me that was scheduled. He 
and I had sung it together at the Metropolitan a numlter of 
times, and without a hitch. But that morning in Atlanta, before 
I was out of bed, the telephone rang. 

Eddy was at the other end of the wire. Ho was stuttering. 



tell you. They’ve got to change the opera. Clive someth* 
else. Get another tenor.’ 

Hold everything, I interrupted, ‘I’m coming right ove 
I got into enough clothes to satisfy the proprieties of t 
South and went down the hall to Eddy's suite. 

The man was in a panic, shivering under the l ted covers. 
Stage fright. Sheer, stark terror of he didn't know what. 

. ^ isten to me > Eddy,’ I said. 1 Maybe you t hink you can 
sing this afternoon. Maybe you’ll sing like a pig. Hut you’ve g, 
to sing. That’s the point. You’ve got to do it, no matter ho 
scared you feel, because if you don’t~ if you give in to it - 
you 11 never ring again.’ 

Well, the way he was feeling he didn't eare if he neves- arm 
again. In fact, he’d rather he didn’t. 

I stayed right on the trail all morning, f camped there ii 
dys room and talked to him, laughed at him, teased him 
s fdKithize with him. When it came time U 
go to the theatre to dress for tins performance his teeth were stii 
chattenng. But he went. 

When the curtain went up on Act One with Eddy on tin 
stage and me in the wings watching him, I don’t know whicl 
of us was the more scared. 

wrftho/r^Tf l HiS V0i ZT Shaky :“ ld iH> ***** UK.* Uni 

wines and i k he sang He kept looking across at me in th« 

ZSh nfi k Pt k appI “ U , d,ng an<! «‘“l relating - 
teom the motions I was making - * You’re fine, Eddy. You're 

‘GTon'wu'I^if'Mkr 1L v m ?' hi8 lM * Katt t< * tmnW « * * * 

Md he ™ ~n* r S ht J°' U re,lil right -' 1 whiapered. 
in^ablvlnt^^ Th " , fear that *<» *udde«ly, » 
command of his vS.** 7 * H ° finWwa Uw °**«* in Ml 
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And probably, iHvau*; that is the way stage fright affects 
most people, he was entirely cured of stage fright forever, by 
having refusal to yield to it. 

In tolling this story of myself, I find myself always having to 
come hack. 

This time it is to the premiere of /> Villi, my second ap- 
pettranee at the Metropolitan. The {lerformance was not on the 
regular subscription list, and Cafti had raised the box-office 
prices for the premiere. Hut the house was filled. 

It's funny how quickly you sense the moot! of the audience. 

This audience wjw warm and ready to lx* pleased, and quick 
to express its appreciat ion. The applause w*w spontaneous and 
generous. Did that reflect, the attitude of the critics, too? 

(Wait for the morning, Alda. And the verdict,.) 

They came, bot h together. Again I found myself pulling the 
papers apart to find what was for me the kernel of the day's 
news; the reviews of the performance at the Metropolitan the 
night before. My grimness broke into a smile as I read: 

lUm thiu'imislfi lUmn'n and A Ida*a enters blended in the 
duet, t wcanim conducted with love. 

Another critic who had found in me nothing worth listening 
to at my debut, now reported that my voice was ‘true and fmh 
and charming ..,, ’ 

I cut out the reviews and p:isted them in my scrapbook. 
Later, I showed them to Totteunim. 

' Was I so much bidder? Did ton days develop a voice in me 
where I had had none before?' 

1 Perhaps the ton days developed a few grains of sense in the 
heads of those uignori who write for the newspapers.' 

‘Aha, mmtni, they’re coming round. They’ll have to eat 
their own words yet.' 

‘Wait for Fount,' he cautioned me. 

We sang Iw. Villi again on the day after Christmas to a 
typical holiday audience: schoolgirls on vacation, sightseers, 
and out-of-town visitors. And again during the holiday week. 




We also sang a performance of the opera in Philadelphia. I have 
occasion to remember that night, because during the performance 
I had my first experience with Toscanini \s bad temjM'r. 

The train bringing the orchestra and their instruments was 
delayed, or something else happened. At any rate, the curtain 
did not rise until 8:45. Toscanini was so angry he could hardly 
speak. He proceeded to conduct, but in double tempo and 
never looking up at the stage. ' 

I became breathless, trying to keep pace with him. 

When it came time for my prayer, 'Hey, wait a minute/ I 
said to the prompter. 

The audience heard me, and there was a ripple of laughter. 


T HE opera for New Year’s Day was FauM. 

Another new year beginning! 

Twelve months ago, and l had been in Paris, with Franko 
n/r C0 . min ^ U P from Milan to spend the holidays near me. 

dirt^r iT ? i me U ‘ tel8inR 1110 uhout tl,at miduncholy 
director of La Scala who was so jealous of me,.. 

r , welve and 1 had been looking forward to singing 

n ° thou * ht of Ni ; w York and the Metropolitan 

fw future” 1 ^ 11 ^ eXCe ^ >t 38 inabilities for me sometime in the 

Twelve months ago, and I had token my career lightly with 

am ^r‘r aoti ' > r" dak , in,,, ' tr ' wi . 

And an attodTo!T^ /f", that Uf< * ** I**"# «o me. 

f / for linyhid Y imd anything that 

inreatened to interfere with itiy fun* 

filled^with a ^°', an< * * **ad 8 P«nt a New Year’s Day 

mied with gaiety and pleasure... 

On this New Year's Day in 1909 I was up at eight in Hi# 
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were just, stirring in their beds, buck to the Ansonia for an hour’s 
practice at the piano. Then lunch, and a rest and a drive. At 
four o’clock two cups of strong dear tea, and at six o’clock I was 
going in the stage door of the Metropolitan. 

I always allowed two hours to dress and make up for a per¬ 
formance. Ami f always math* myself up. Hodm, the wig- 
maker in I hurts, who had made all Carden's wigs ami mine too, 
taught me how to do it. 

For more than twenty-five years Famt hud lxx*n New York’s 
favorite ojhth. t ’hristine Nikon, singing at the old Academy of 
Music, had created a Marguerite whose traditions still lingered. 
When the Metropolitan was aliened, the opera chosen for the 
momentous First. Night was Famt, wit,It Nilsson and Campanini. 
Marcella Kembrich made her American debut two nights later. 
She, singing Marguerite in her turn and through all the years of 
the Metropolitan's history until 1 came to the company, had 
kept alive the traditions of Nikon in the rdle. 

New York opera-goers had .also heard Nordiea as Marguerite. 
And Melba. And forseventl seasons at the Metropolitan, Kmma 
Karnes and the two do Uesv,kes had sung Famt to packed, 
enthusiastic houses. 

I was following in an illust rious company. 

But any slight nervousness I might have felt was dispelled by 
the broad wink Caruso gave me when we met in the crowd of 
villagers in the second scene of the First Act. 

The audience was in a happy holiday mood. One felt their 
friendliness. And how that friendliness loosens a singer’s vocal 
cords and lets him sing! 

Too, I was feeling a great, joy that in the rfllo of Marguerite I 
had at last, something real to sing. 

4 1 want to sing’ > that had been my desire even as tf, child. 
That desire it is really a ami has never left me. tfkmnto 
—* that is what I love, (live me something to sing, something 





















ouau 1a uwuuim ana calls for artistry 

“*■«*■“ d *•»- r«*nomu re 
I was looking forward to the Second Act in Fm-it in «.»• n t 
wmJd have the Spinning Wtari Sow, on,I il,,„ Un, m ,at ^ 

‘Comment n’ltre paa coquette? 

Ah, je ria de me voir 

Si belle «> n «» miroir - 

Eat-c« to!. Marguerite, mt-w to!?* 

And then those phrases of ineffable love and lenders 

HZT* p * misa that 1 ■»« «»»-««* uJitS 

'Je voux t’aimer et te dt^rir 
Paries encore. 

Jo t*appnrt;i«M, Je t'ndorn, 

Pour toi j# v#ux mourir. 

Parlca, paries (-won 1 ! 

Ah, je t'adore.’ 

curtain lies on ArtTwo'iUlivI, ."'m ''™" 1 " h “” tll<! 

0 m—T" ** ^ *1. 1 - 

^seenatthevEre°f«H^ m V , i l “i l " , " ,l * ,m " Jon* she 

has left for her a , ■ • ,1 ' Slu ’ Horn™ her lover 

as she spins her ballad „f 'The Kn^ S ■ *" in ' 

* i" “» 

Nothing happened. 

kTttr° r ;r d 8topped on t!, « t»*»<lle. 

All this was'tortblydfeeon 1 .*. ( ^ ,WWm< ‘ hit<1 D »‘M *t fast, 

standing there, holding the thread T’. °\ C0Urw ’ 1 Mt m *® ilIy 
mg tne thread, beside a motionless wheel. 





























ner couage. Harmless fails on the stage. A light glows in Mar- 
guerite’s window. She throws wide the easement and aits there, 
dreaming of Faust. Presently, he eomea stealing into the 
garden. 1 fe approaches the window. They have a love duet, and 
then he goes into the cottage, and the curtain falls. 

I had sung the ‘Jewel Song, and, as I knew, sung it beauti¬ 
fully. The audience had applauded warmly. The rest of the 
scene moved perfectly, f had forgotten the awful contretemps 
of the spinning wheel when I went up the steps of the cottage 
and tried to often the door to enter my little house. 

The door would not often. 

Suddenly I began to feel as though I were in a bad dream. 
I pulled at the door. It would not budge. It, too, had been 
nailed fast. 

There wits nothing for it but to make my exit through the 
wings, and onre backstage, to find a stage hand who could open 
that door from the inside so that when Faust came on the farce 
would not la* repeated, 

Nothmg more disturbing happened that night; though my 
nerves were on edge, export ing I knew not what. Caruso and I 
took our curtain rails, smiling ami bowing. I knew and the 
papers next morning bore me out that the critics would 
approve of that performance of Faust, and of the Metropolitan’s 
new Marguerite. And this, even though I was entering on the 
domain of the retiring Hembrieh. 

But I knew now that it was not tin* critics that I had to con¬ 
tend with. Whoever it was w ho was determinwl to wreck my 
career in America was not, someone on tin* outside, hut some 
person, or persona, right in the opera house. Perhaps even 
another artist, a member of the company. 



I KNOW now, at least I believe I know, who it was. 

But I shall not tell. 

We opera folk can be very childish sometimes in our jealousie 
and resentments. People say it goes with the artistic tempera 
ment. Maybe. 

'The head of a tenor,’ Oatti used to say, meaning thereby 
that the person under discussion couldn’t make an unprejudiced 
decision, or be trusted not to fly off at a tangent. That had been 
his experience of tenors. He wasn't any more complimentary to 
women ringers, for that matter. 

Well, we are like that. 

But at least we know it. Ami in most of us there’s a degree of 
forgiveness for other artists, even for those who have' been 

jealous of our moments of triumph, or have tried to prevent 

our success. 


Perhaps it comes out of our self-knowledge. Who could 
possibly know better than one of us win. has been fed f or years 
on applause and flattery and bouquets and extravagant com¬ 
pliments and attentions what it feels like to see the fide of these 
ebbing from your shores and flowing toward someone else? 
Its no good putting it down to egotism or adult infantilism or 
any of the other names the psychologists have invented for hurt 

a Th , at doesn,t exi)lain il unless in the same breath you 
admit that the temperament and the egotism have been inspired 
m us and fostered and developed by m . You, the public. 

fuIIy much m our temperament, that has 
decreed the row of footlights between us. It’s for you that we 
have made up and costumed ourselves and played our parts. 

our individualities into the moulds of 
^ ld A T ^ st f nnd Canio and Thais and Parsifal and 
^ d ° ne thls until sometimes it would si^em as 

ltd f” Tu rttoB * Mm * thir « <!f < w «*n real natures, 

2 m h6m imiMd “ POrti<m 44 th, ' ir 













As we forbear to judge each other on these counts; knowing 
at heart our own vulnerability. 

But don't believe either, for a minute, that the stage, and 
especially the grand opera stage, doesn't breed hatreds as bitter 
as any in polities. 

There was the feud between Kmmy Destinn and Geraldine 
Farrar. Nobody knew exactly where or why it began. Possibly 
in Berlin, where both had lieen members of the opera company. 
But for till the years that she w;is with the Metrofiolitan, 
Destinn steadfastly refused to appear on the stage with Farrar! 

I remember when < latti wanted to produce La Donna Curiam. 
He and I oseanini spent half a day at Destinn's apartment try¬ 
ing to persuade her to forget her vow and to sing in the opera 
with Farrar. But she would not. She had the fanatic tenacity 
of her people, the Czechs. During the War, she was interned 
for a time in Austria, where she suffered great privations, and 
ever afterward she vowed she would never speak the German 
language. From this all sorts of difficulties arose at the opera 
house, where practically no one spoke Czech, and Destinn's 
Italian was not very fluent. 


^ I had heard her first, and met her, when I sang at Covent 
Carden. Destinn was singing there too, that season. I remem¬ 
ber the first time I heard her voice was at a rehearsal of Madame 

Butterfly, 

She won magnificent. Nobody ever sang Butterfly as Destinn 
did. Of course she was stout, and far from looking the part of 
the little Japanese lady. But her manner of singing was so per¬ 
fect, her voice so di vine like drops of water • ■ and the pathos 
she put into the rfllo,,,. All these made her unforgettable. 

The other Butterfly who stands out in my memory is Storchio, 
who created the part at La Benin. I heard her in 1029, in 
Chicago. Hhe was singing with the Chicago Ofiera Company. 
It was nothing short of a tragedy that she should have come b 
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best But her artistry and her reading of the rale were abso¬ 
lutely supreme. That was twenty years after the first time I had 
met her in Milan. But in Italy, even today, when one speaks of 
Storchio, the eyes roll and nothing but enthusiast ie compliments 
are heard. 

Destinn, Amato, and I were all newcomers to the Metropoli¬ 
tan in the season of 1908-1909. Bembrich, who had made her 
d4but when the Metropolitan 0{>era House was opened in 1883 
sang her farewell that winter. Karnes, too, left the company 
that February. Frematad and Gadski remained to sing the big 
Wagner r61es, and Louise Homer for the contralto parts. 

And, of eourse, Farrar. 

She and I were never friends. It was a very distant ‘Good- 
morning, Miss Farrar,’ and ‘Good-morning, Miss Alda,’ when 
we met. This happened not very often. During the first years I 
was with the company we never sang together, except on the 
mght of Sembrich’s ‘Farewell,’ when all the stars of the com¬ 
pany appeared as supper giK'sts in a scene from Tmm. It was 
not the season of 1914 that Farrar, Caruso, and I sung 

later* 5 ” St0ry ° f two of thwse Performances must be told 

She san g BoUme, but to my mind she was too brittle for 
Mimi, who is a creature all heart and frailty. But her Butterfly 
was exquisite. I admired her, too, enormously as the goose girl 
m Koenigshruter, When she came through the massive town 

SeM dnVing hCT fl ° Ck 0i white m>m lH?fore hiT ' W ' M Poultry 

Nor was I her only admirer. One was always hearing stories 
or tms man, or the other, who was madly in love with her. 
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.„„UIt 

Ihis ml Not only m the <irt*ssing-rootun of ( ho oppru, but every- 
where. Well, why shouldn’t it be? If people ever reveal them 
seh'os in their true colors, it is when they are in love. 


That first winter I was in New York, the love affair that en 
gaged the attention of everyone I met waa Bob Chandler’) 
infatuation for Lina Cavalieri. 


Cavalieri had come to America two years before. Hammer- 
stein had brought her, and she had sung one season at the 
Metropolitan, where ‘young’ Willie Vanderbilt saw her, and 
fell head o\er heels in love with her. To the intense annoyance 
of his father. The eider Vanderbilt was one of the Metropoli¬ 
tan s directors. No one who knew how things were going was 
surprised when the management did not renew Cuvnlieri’s con¬ 
tract. 


I hat winter, l£)0h IfiOll, Cavalieri was singing at Hammer- 
stein’s on Thirty-Fourth Street. (Presumably young Mr. 
Vanderbilt found it just as easy to drive down there as to stop 

off at Fortieth Street!) Also, she had opened a beauty shop.- 

one of the first in New York to be owned and managed by an 
actress or a society woman. 

Cavalieri‘s extraordinary lieauty evoked ail manner of 
legends. 

It was generally accepts! as truth that she had begun her 
career as a flower-seller in Home. There an elderly marquis had 
seen her and discerned under her peasant dress a beauty that the 
whole world was to acclaim, Lila* Shaw’s Galatea, Lina repaid 
washing and fmiiug. Tin; Marquis's generosity ran, I believe, 
to an apartment ami lessons in singing and dancing. 

Ihe last took Lina to iionacher’s in Vienna, and out of the 
reach of the Marquis. Huecess in Vienna sent her to Paris and 





When I went to Paris to study with Madame Marched, 
Cavalieri was all the rage. She was famous for her beauty, her 
jewels, and her lovers. She had already started her career in 
Grand Opera by singing Nedda, in Paglimri, in Lisbon. She 
was not a success in it, however; though later, in Pam, she 
sang Fedora with Caruso. I remember going to the nrst’per¬ 
formances thinking she would be laughable, instead of which 
I was impressed by her singing and acting. And she was un¬ 
believably beautiful. 

I remember, too, seeing Cavalieri once in St, Petersburg. 
I was dining at that famous restaurant on the island in the Neva. 
Suddenly a hush fell over the place, the chatter of voices died 
away. Even the tziganes muted their strings. Every head was 
turned to watch the progress of a woman in a gown of pale-yellow 
satin that was moulded over the most beautiful figure I had ever 
seen. Above the low deeolletage rose a small, proud, dark head 
with classic features. The woman’s neck, Ixihoiu, arms, and the 
crown of her head blazed with emeralds. 

Beside her walked a magnificent-looking Russian officer in a 
pale blue uniform. It was Lina Cavalieri and Prince Alexander 
BariatinskL 

I was to see and meet Iina many times that first winter 1 

spent in New York, at Bridget Guinness's house in Washington 
Square. 

It was at Bridget’s too, that I first met Bob Chandler. 
Bndget and Bob ’ S Ki8ter “ in “ Iaw - Mrs. William Astor Chandler 
(she had been Beatrice Ashley, and the original \Sun Toy’), put 
their heads together and decided it would he a good thing for 
Bob to fall in love with, and marry, Cavalieri. After all, didn't 

Americas greatest artist deserve the most beautiful woman in 
the world? 


Chandlffl* was distinctly a world person. A Bohemian, by 
m* se ec ion, and with the background and training of a 
conservative aristoOTacy. As I believe, all the greatest Be¬ 
ans in the world have had. He understood comnleLelv the 
















work! at which ho thumbed his nose. There was in him, there¬ 
fore, none of the latent envy or resentment that frequently 
colors the ‘ boheminnism' of men and women who have come 
into this world less richly endowed than he. 

. vvilt ‘ n 1 nu ‘ t * lim - W!W recently returned from a long stay 
m Lurope, during which ho had been divorced from his staid and 

shocked wife, and had launched himself seriously on his career as 
an artist. 

And what an artist! 

There was no denying the flame and the fury of his genius. 
He had a big, untidy studio in a building on Fifth Avenue 
where he was working on some murals designed for the Penn¬ 
sylvania Station. Hut he came often to Bridget’s, where he 
roamed about., shaking his great head at you, like an enormous, 
friendly Saint Bernard. And talking when the mood was on 
urn, shouting like a character out of the pages of Rabelais. 

Bob fulfilled Bridget’s and Beatrice’s expeditions by falling 
passionately and absurdly in love with Cuvalieri, to t,lie interest 
and enjoyment of all New York. There was nothing silent or 
unobtrusive about. Bob’s love-making. 

When, that spring, Cuvalieri, who had gone abroad, cabled 
him that she would marry him, he exulted openly and loudly, 
i hen fie naught the next boat to Europe* 

They were married in June, in Paris. I was in my apartment 
in the Avenue Bugeaud at the time, and I was among those 
askid to the wedding breakfast, which was held at the old 
ftlyxw Palace Hotel. It was tremendously gay; hut the gaiety 

did not conceal the calculating shrewdness of Una’s beautiful 
long eyes. 

One of the messages to the bridegroom was a cablegram from 
his brother in Virginia, who had been adjudged insane in the 
btate of New York, ft consisted of one line: 4 Who's loony now?’ 

Almost on the heel* of that ironic question, Una delivered her 
ultimatum to her husband. 

Let him examine the terms of the marriage settlement he had 










made and signed. (It had been shrewdly drawn up by Lina’s 
lawyers.) He would see that he had made over his entire fortune 
to his wife. Very well, she proposed to make him an allowance, 
but only on condition that he go to work and paint some pic¬ 
tures to sell. 

Bob’s bellowings of rage resounded across Europe and the 
Atlantic. Meanwhile, Lina and her Russian prince — Baria- 
tinski’s successor — enjoyed the Chandler fortune. 

How far away all that seems now. There have been so many 
divorce scandals since; that one was newspaper headlines and 
dub gossip. But this particular scandal had a slight effort, on my 
own fortunes. So indignant against (-avalion were a good many 
of the women of America, that at hast one of the concert en¬ 
gagements that had been booked for her that winter was can¬ 
celled. 

I remember that I went hurriedly to St. Paul to sing with the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra for an audience that had refusal 
to receive the notorious Mrs. Chandler. 

I still have the manager’s wire: 


Send contract, photographs, obituary, and copy of 
marriage contract. We may need it. We take Aula in 
place of Cavalien. 


M EANWHILE, my first Metrofiolitan season was drawing 
to a close. I had sung seventeen performances in five 
operas, and four concerts. In March, there was tin* famous 
performance of FalsUtff with Toscanini conducting. And sung 
by Destinn, Horner, Seotti, and me as Ntuttu'Ua, 

„ * ^ U ^t^ 0SCa ^ n *. ^ any performance of 

rntaff without him is, for me, as flavorless as a salad without 
garlic. 


















When I tank stork of thut tirst season in Now York, it seemed 
to me that, on the whole, things had not gone too badly. 

At least, it finished with me one lap aiiead of the critic's. 

*1 hey had spoken warmly of my' Elation and were enthusiastic 
about me as Narmetta. Three months after my dtibut, they 
proclaimed my voice was sweet and true, and tluit I ‘sang with 
feeling/ 

And these were the same gentlemen who, in December, had 
thought me unworthy of the Metropolitan, 

My cont ract w;is tor three seasons, I was glad to think of the 
two seasons that were ahead of mo. When l sailed for France, 
late in April, I had the feeling that I w;is leaving friends behind, 
and that l wanted very much to come b.tek. 


T irN Avenue* Bugeaud again. 

Oh, how good it was to be there! 

To be home! 

I walked about, through all the rooms of the apartment, and 
touched this pim* of furniture and that. I rearranged the photo- 
jp-aphs and the little silver boxes and the vases that had l>een 
fillt'd with lilacs for my welcome. 

Bmilio took her good nature out of storage, and actually 
smiled for the* first, t ime* since we had landed in New York. 

1 ordered my ear to drive* in the Hois, send began telephoning 
and sending prtik I,km to all my friends. 

The months in New York fell from me with the dust of travel. 
I seem to have the faculty of finding myself quickly and com¬ 
pletely at home in whatever environment I happen to lie living. 
And, for the moment at least, to separate myself completely 
from all previous environments. 

May time in Paris.,. what does that mean to you, if you're a 







woman? A love affair, if you’re sentimental. But certainly H 
means clothe. ’ 

I have been biding my time all this long way through this 
story until I could begin to talk about clothes. Isn’t there some 
terrible fate held out for ’the man who has no music in his soul ’? 
I’m sure the same, or a worse, nemesis hangs over the head of the 
woman who at any season of the year, but especially in the 
spring, has no clothes on her mind. 

I don't think I am more frivolous than most other women 
In fact, no matter what my enemies may say of me, events 
prove that I have a strong sense of responsibility, deeply 
ingrained habits of promptness, and a capacity for continued 
hard work. But I know this; no matter what bitter disappoint- 
mmit life brought me, I should meet it more gallantly in a dress 
and a hat that I knew were becoming and smart. And if ever I 
have any repenting to do, it won’t be in sackcloth am! ashes or 
in kst summer’s sun-faded print, it will be in trailing gi*ey 
chiton cut by somebody who has an inspiration about gores, and 
folds, and trailing drapery. 

All this by way of introduction to the fact that, no sooner did 
all my senses tell me I was in Baris again, than I ret about get- 
ting some new clothes. There was the summer to plan for -1 
^d Wre farienbad for afCW wwbt t0 takwoir «>»»’founds; 

tobetiS I ^it of Lld0 ’ TlWe WUi *^ M ‘ Xt wintvr in N< ’ w York 
Mien I first went to Paris to study, remrnte advise! me to go 

doU,< *- J wmt - lh ‘W 1 *« ll»«l by ii 

qmet, skilful little woman whore fingers did marvellous things. 
Her name was Vionnet. 

of dr fT ; ° n f waK of hlm m ' m '> the other was 

blow cut 1 f Th, ‘ y wm ’ alike, the 

T^hS Wblf f J “* lt Wlth ^ <J( nvn the front, 
in the embroidery C ° ^ CU ^ ft ^ Vk ’h‘t“, with some color 

Whm I appeared at Madame ■.* #*» »._ 

















wearing the blue serge dress, T rememt>er she made me stand up 
before the class, while she complimented me on it, and an¬ 
nounced that that was the sort of frock a young lady should wear. 

That was my first experience with Vionnet. Always after that* 
and when she had her own establishment, I went to her. And 
always the clothes she made me, I loved more than any others. 
All her clothes were always very simple and beautifully cut. 

The first dress ever made on the bias Vionnet made on me. 

Literally. 

I know I stood for hours while she cut and drain'd and pinned 
until the dress was created. It had long hanging side pieces, and 
a little cape, also cut on the bias. 

Vionnet was famous as the originator of the bateau neck line, 
ller first one of those dresses she made for me. I had that partic¬ 
ular dress copied nine times. 

In Vionnet made me a concert dress that had tremen¬ 
dous rtehtme. It was of black velvet, ornamented with a peacock 
embroidered in gold. The head of the bird was at the corsage, 
the long neck and body curved around the waist to form a 
girdle, and the enormous, wide-spread glittering tail went down 
the back of the skirt. 

How 1 loved the moment when, my song finished, I bowed and 
then turned, allowing Hit.' audience the full glory of that golden 
bird, before I went off the stage! 

Peacock, indeed! 


ALL the while 1 was in Paris, and later when I went for my 
l\ 'cun*' and then to tins Lido, the letters and the telegrams 
from Haiti continued to k<*ep me aware of him. He was in 
Kuroiie, visiting his parents in Ferrara, going with Toscanini to 
consult with Puccini, who was then working on The Girl of the 











GoMm West, and hearing new singers who might be possihilitiM 

for the Metropolitan. ™ 

I remember it was that summer he went to iluseto to hear 
Luerezia Bori, He wrote me tlmt he had heard her sing 
Nannetta; he found her 'rimer/ hut inferior to nte in the rflie 
However, he engaged her. anti she joined the company that 
coming season. 


W MltM I went back to hVw Ycirk in Ntowmbcr of that 

year for the opening of my second season, my interest 
was centred about Othello, which (Jatti planned to give six 
tames that year, and in which I was to sing i Josdemuna. 

Already Oatti’a and Toscanini's hard work during the 
previous season was showing results. There was genuine and 
widespread interest in the Metropolitan, and much curiosity 
about 'the novelties’ that would he intruduml i„to the pro- 
ram that wmter. Among these was Tschaikowsky’s Pique 

Dame and (duck’s Or/m <<d Hurudhr, which New York hud not 
heard in many years. 

cZm Sk Wc*' Ul " th '' N "“' Th '““ re »" 

Had New York gone opera mad? 

It seemed so. 

M JiT-nn n alr ° a ,1 y th * M ' ,tn,,loIi,nn - :tn<l Hammerstein’s 

otT uT .T" *7* U “* v,Ty »«•" ub * ***>■ 

nLnL f ^et«>pohtan bu,lt th< * NW Theatre where they 
tiaw ° &nVe 7** New Tlieatre, however, was 

^ waK iL New York opera- 

?0 ° r8 .. Ct,uant Wildly get used to the idea of 

so bfdThTZL tikkt i <lkU ' kL Ami th *‘ wmi 

words spoken or JL*”* In tht ’ Hmmd row cuuI(J nwt ftWtf the 
woras spogen or sung on the stage. 























I opened the Now Theatre with the French tenor, Edmond 
Clement, singing La Fill*' do Madam Angnt. The night of the 
premiere was one of those times when everything seemed 
determined to go wrong. 

When we were called for the First Act., my costume for Act 
Three had not boon delivered. I wont on, played and sang my 
rfile, storming inside all the while at the perfidy of dressmakers 
and the carelessness that had allowed me to accept promises 
rather than performance. 

'Has it come?’ I demanded of Celia, my theatre maid, when 
I got back to my dressing-room after the curtain. 

She shook her head. 

Had she telephoned the costumer? Had she sent a mes¬ 
senger with orders to bring the costume, finished or not? 

She dressed me for the Second Act. Still no box had been 
delivered. The call boy sounded his warning. 

1 shook Celia by tin* elbow. 

'Listen, in tin* next act 1 have to appear in a wedding dress. 
I’ve got to have a wedding dress. Instantam*ously! If that 
costume isn't delivered, you’ve got to make me one.' 

I went on the stage. 

‘What’ll I do? What'll I do?' went through my head all the 
time r was singing. Then, suddenly, I caught sight of Celia 
standing in the wings. She held up a big white pasteboard box. 

I ler face was one huge smile. 

Saved! 

My relief from the worry its to what 1 could possibly wear to 
pass muster as a wedding gown was so overwhelming that I felt a 
great friendliness for the audience. I remembered it w;is Christ¬ 
mas Eve. 

‘Merry Christmas!’ I said suddenly in English in the middle 
of the last, act,. 

There was a little ripple of surprise, then laughter. Back to 
me, from tin* audience, came: 

‘Merry Christmas!’ 

But the Christmas spirit didn’t hold backstage. I got hell. 










/yri£,K, tnat opening week at the New Theatre, I lo<)ked 
x \ forward to the rdles I w;m scheduled to sing at the Metro- 
politan. That season they were to be Desdetmma, Nannetta 
and Manon. ’ 

Then, one day, while I was at lunch, < latti oume to see me 
He looked at me a moment as t hough wondering what my mood 
was, then, without any warning he asked: 

‘Can you sing Mimi, in Bnhbntl' 

It seemed to me there was a challenge in it somewhere. 

But there was more than a challenge. There was my chance 
Gatti had no way of knowing, for I had never said a word of 
this to anyone, that of all the operatic rfiles, the one 1 wanted 
most of all to sing was Mimi. I had pructiml it by myself. And 
Toscanini, hearing me one day, had Kit. down at the piano and 
taught me the rflle, as long ago he had taught, me Ixmise. 
‘Someday you will sing Mimi, and sing it iieautifutly,' he said 
And here was Gatti asking me if I could. 

‘Yes,’ I told him. 

'Good! You shall sing it tonight, then. With Bonci ’ 

Farrar had been scheduled to sing t hat night, hut she was ill 
and it was too late to arrange for a dilFerent opera 
Well, that performance of /ioMw .In, tol.il in nature 
Mary Garden a ioimc at the Opfro 0,mii|u,.. F.ir the rvat of 
the season, and for many seasons to come, no one in the com- 
pany sang Mimi as often as I did. No other rrtle that I have sung 
belongs to me in quite the same way. And there is no other that 
m the singing of it, gives me so full an expression of myself, ' 
ot, rot chamano Mimi.’ 

rtf T* W J th ali the milt U%ntm Ameri«*a has heard in 
past twenty-five years. With Caruso, Bonci, Kiceardo 

Gi^HafkS f 0tt f' Orville Harrold, 

Gigli Hackett, Laun-Volpi, Johnson, ami Martinelli. 

And always, when we sang it, and no matter who the tenor 

i ouse was sold out and the standees crowded nte»i* 
















aisles, and Gatti, sitting in his office, but so intensely aware of 
everything that was happening in the whole opera house, would 
be gravely pleased. 

When funny things, accidents, absurd mistakes, happened to 
me on the stage, it seemed as though they always happened 
during a performance of Bohhne. 

There was the time I was singing it with Caruso. As Mimi, 
I wore a crinoline, with ruffled white pantalettes showing 
beneath the hem. The pantalettes were fastened about my 
waist with a button and buttonhole. At the point where I bent 
over to pick up the key, [ felt (and with what consternation!) 
the button give way. Beneath my crinoline t could feel the 
muslin panbalett.es slipping down. I clutched the sides of my 
skirts, even as I was singing, and began stepping backward and 
to one side, manoeuvring to get behind the sofa which was at one 
side of the stage. I thought, if only I can get behind that piece 
of furniture, I can let the pantalettes slip down to the floor. 
No one in the audience will he able to see them. I on step out of 
them, leave them then*, and finish the act, with no one the wiser. 

I should have mistrusted Caruso, hut 1 was too concerned with 
my own predicament to do so. I got behind the sofa, I let the 
pantalettes slip to the floor, I stepped out of them, and then 
came forward again, congratulating myself on my cleverness and 
presence of mint!. Then, to my horror, I saw that dangerous 
gleam in Caruso's eye. He moved over to the sofa. Still singing, 
he stooped, picked up the pantalettes, lifted them so that no one 
in the audience could fail to recognise them for what they were, 
and bowing to me, laid them on the sofa, while the house roared 
with laughter. 

And them was the time we went over to Philadelphia to give 
a performance of lUMmc. 

I hud invited Freddy Bull and Susan Dresser — whom later 
he married to go with me as my guests. They wanted to see 
what life backstage was like. 

They saw it that day. 















Caruso was in one of his mischief-making moods. We had a 
lot of fun going over on the train, hut, I thought, ail the practical 
jokes were over until 1 made my first stage ent rance. 

To my surprise mid mirth, the three men on t he stage, Caruso, 
Scotti, and de Sogurola, turmnl round toward me. In the left 
eye of each of them was a trick monocle. 

That was only the beginning. Later, as I Lad, to the fire 
to warm myself, some one backstage nSeotti, I think) squirted 
soda water from a siphon into my face. In the cafe scene, 
Freddy Bull suddenly appeared made up as a waiter. The snow 
scare came, and from aloft came the stage snowflakes, hut 
along with them bits of string, paper, buttons, nails. 

Zingo! they hit the top of my bonnet. 

The whole performance had gone completely haywire. 

De Segurola lifted his top hat from the table to p ( ,t if, on, and 
found it filled with flour that powdered his wig and shoulders. 
A glass supposed to hold water turned out to be filled with ink. 
We were all of us hysterical by the time we came to the final 
scene —- Mind’s deathbed. 

To my horror, I found that the practical jokers had removed 
two of the bed's casters so that it shook ami wobbled at every 
movement I made, and threatened to fall apart. Ant} 1 am a 
fairly substantial person. I managed to 'die/ but immediately 
the craziness of the whole performance was too much for me. I 
began to shake with hysterical laughter. And to shake the bed. 
Mum simply couldn’t stay dead till the curtain fell, I had to 
roll over, turn my back to the audience, ami stifle my laughter 
in the bedclothes. 

The management fined each of us one hundred dollars for 
that evening's roughhouse. 

But wasn’t it worth it?’ Caruso exulted. 

There was one performance of itulu m>- I sung with John 
McCormack, which will always stay in niy memory. 

Johwas vay anxious to sing at the Metropolitan. I per¬ 
suaded Gatti to engage him for a couple of performances, John 




















had his own following in New York. Whenever he came there to 
give a concert of Irish ballads, the enormous Hippodrome would 
be packed t.o its limits, and there would be lines of McCormack 
fans waiting outside, in the vain hope 1 of catching a few strains of 
'Mother Machree’ or ‘I Hear You Calling Me.' 

But whether he would be a success at the Metropolitan re¬ 
mained in doubt. 

We went on to sing llokfim? that night without any stage re¬ 
hearsal. I had played the part too many times to need one, and 
John sang it with the Chicago Company. It didn’t seem to us or 
to anyone else that we should need more than a musical re¬ 
hearsal. 

But when I rapped on the door for my entrance in the first 
act and opened it and came in poor, hungry, fainting Mimi 
with her unlighted candle there to my horror was McCor¬ 
mack standing between me and the chair in which, by all the 
rules of the stage director, I was to sink down and faint. 

'You’re in the way, John,’ 1 whispered. 

He did not move. 

'Cet out of the way!’ I was urgent now. 

I saw a look of consternation come over his face. 

' What’ll I do? ’ he whispered back. 

‘Move, you fool.' 

Heaven knows what he thought was going to happen to him. 
But his hand went up, instinctively, and made the sign of the 
Cross. Then, and only then, he got back his presence of mind, 
moved a few paces, and kit me stagger to the chair. 


1 BELIEVE I gave more care and t,bought to the costumes 
for Mimi than l gave to my costumes for any other opera. J 
had a great numfier of them; but all of them I loved. Especially 







net, in which I loved to sin* the Lend Act r’ "5* the bor 
particular about the snowflakes on m v , * 1 88 ^waya ver 

PMip Criapano, the '»»« 

?? mJ, „ d,VDt « 1 f ™«i. alwnyu used to t ko ™ of ,tM ’ 
flate. He would sprinkle my bonnet am? «j, ,*f 6 ° f my sn ow- 
the only thing that, across the L,% h,"<*,?' ^ ^ ~ 

I have seen Minus come . «... J .'' ** uk * t® 1 ™ow. 


7 \T urrea m me memories of the d-u- in « 7 

when Alby and I pressed our childish *** kVand8C0 

the snow Memories of my ZZng tSfT™** 
flakes on her shoulders and in t h*» fni i * i ^ *,? 1 ^ 16 ^ow~ 

the last time wo saw ho" ° f ,,l ‘ r ““n hat; 


T ‘HE “ stum « for Doodomona worn v ,■ 

tot act, in which Z jZZtZ : "' hW ' 1 *“« «* 

that I had made a night!i r « o^T-'T K» 

pale pink tights. w 1 te iu he worn ovei 

hn^S^" 00 ^'■»«'- d ^ 

took one iornMook aTmc 'rimhT™ ‘ Tr'" To,ra nini 

‘Semi, Aldim; he said com,, , 7 im h:iUm tiiC lienee, 
sing the "Ave Maria." Then y!m t'lf ^ ' Y ° U WiU knwl and 
your face to the audience TluX? ■» ^ Up ’ mLhmt turning 
bow. There will bo no encore! Ym! m ^ ?“* miliK Not<ms 
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We played and sang it that way, though after the ’Ave 
Maria, which ends on a tender high note, the audience hurst 
into tremendous applause. But I felt Toscanini's eye upon me. 
I dared not look up. The scene went on with its poetry un¬ 
interrupted. 

Slezak sang Othello. He was like a big Newfoundland dog. 
But he had a voice and he could sing. He had tremendous 
physical force which he threw into his acting. When he came to 
murder me for my supposed infidelity, he would shake and 
strangle me with a realism that probably appealed to the 
audience more than it did to me. 

We were singing Othi’llo on a night in March. It was the final 
performance of the ofn-ra for that season. For several weeks I 
had not lieen feeling my usual vigorous self. There was a nasty 
pain that hovered about my right side. That night 1 felt it again 
as I dressed for the First Act. 

1 omorrow f go to see a doctor,’ I promised myself. 

, 1 Wim Kitting along all right until, in the quarrel, Slezak got 
his foot on my train, so that when he threw mo down I fell not 
on my knee, as my custom was, hut on my right side. 

Suddenly all the world was one terrible, excruciating pain. 

I managed to lift my head, to finish the act, and then I 
fainted. 


In my dressing-room, when I came to, we held a council of 
war. Could 1 go on and sing the last act? That would mean 
singing the ‘Balee’ and the ‘Ave Maria.’ Could I? 

I was terribly siek. But I swallowed down a glass of brandy, 
neat, and said, Yes, I could sing the last act. 

And I did the ’Ave Maria’ and the ‘Kalee.’ Perhaps there 
was in my voice that night a realism there never was before, for 
I was in agony. When Othello choked me to death I was already 
unconscious. 

They carried me of! the stage, and I revived sufficiently to 
refuse having a physician summoned there. 

’Take me home. I want to go home.’ 










Seotti took me, in a taxi. Still in my chiffon nightgown with 
my opera cloak wrapped about mo. At my apart merit; Kmilie 
my maid, undressed me ami put, me in a hot bath. I looked at 
my side. It was jet black. 

When the doctor came lie took one look at me, said, ‘Appen¬ 
dix; ruptured/ and begun telephoning right and left for a 
surgeon, nurses, hospital equipment. That night, in the sitting- 
room of my suite, I was operate upon. 

I came out of the ether to find myself front-page news in all 
the morning papers. 

Gatti, who had been out of town during that evening's per¬ 
formance, came and stood by my iwiside, anti shook his* head 
mournfully over what might have happened, 

‘If you had died!’ 

He looked so stricken that I almost felt m though I had. 


1 F l . h * dn } hatl that ruptured appendix and the operation, 
and been ill for weeks, would I have married < iatti-Casazsa? 
I ve wondered, sometimes. 

For more than two years he had been asking me to marry him; 
pleading, begging, protesting the depth and the sincerity of his 
love for me. Every letter he wrote me breathed an ardor that 
was extraordinary in that melancholy man. He was, decidedly, 
e most interesting man l had ever mot; a man of world in- 
ter^ts and world knowledge, ito had md piww in th(5 

world that was my world... 

3 "f p ? } had mor<> w less evading the issue, put¬ 
ting off the decision. 

Then came long illness and the realization that I was without 
any re a ives nearer than Australia; when I felt, for the first 
tame in my life, alone. 






















'Yes/ r said to Gatti, when he asked me again, that April 
I will marry you.’ y ' 

We wotc married in iny apartment. It was a soft, sunny day. 
I remember that the windows were open and the pigeons that 
always flew about t he tower and that l used to feed every morn- 
mg came and perched on the window h*dge. They preened their 
iridescent fathers and turned their curious faces and cooed. 

One lifted delicate, coral-colored feet and stepped inside the 
room cIoho to the vane of tall white Eunter lilies 
Only a few humls were there to see tat married. Among them 

“i 7!'"“ (<,U ,r'" Wl, ° l,:ul «■ T fin* contract 

with the Metropolitan. 

(latti had asked Toscanini to be one of the witnesses 
He refused. 

I think he did not approve of the step for either of us. 

We m the hotel to fnee a barrage of reporter ami mum™. 
CmU. hIomh,!, pulled a a|Jray 

slipped them ,„t„ to l„ 1 ,i,„ 1 |,„l 1 , k Km l|ia „ iim t0 u , (1 
gaiety tin* occasion demanded. 

"'" ,lr " v " T IJ ‘" <lra '" 1 Central Station to join 
the rent of the company on the (ruin f„ r Chi<ta K „. where we were 

to sing several weeks. 

There was no honeymoon. 

But, at the train a little crowd, determinedly festive, pelted us 
with rice and confet ti to the delight of the reporters, 
ihe train bogun to mow, 

I turned atul looked at my husband. 

Disgustedly, he was picking grains of rice out of his beard. 
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TRIALS OK A DIRIXTOR AND 
A RIUKCTOICS WIFE 


*Je mix Palmer el te eherir, 
Paries encore! 

Je CttpparUens, je i’adore 
Pour toi je rear mourir 
Parle* »- fiarles encore. 

Ah, je t’culore.' 


FAUST 
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Remember you married as a woman. Don’t rive up the 
position you have at taint'd. * 

T HAT was Fremsfad’s message to me on my wedding day. 

And here was (iatti suggesting that from henceforth I 
should be known on the opera stage as Madame Catti-Casazza. 

I was a long way from being a feminist or taking a keen 
interest in suffrage. Mrs. Pankhurst and Rosalie Jones and the 
other vigorous exponents of women’s rights who were then 
making the front, page for picketing government offices in 
Washington, or getting arrested for haranguing crowds from 
soap boxes or leading parades down Fifth Avenue, seemed to me 
rather pitiful and ridiculous. 

But I was a worker, and I loved my work. I was honestly 
proud of the career 1 had made for myself and which belonged to 
the name Aid)A which Madame Marchesi had given me. 

As for suddenly letting Frances Alda fade out of existence and 
becoming Madame Alda (iatti-Casazzu... 

'In the first, place, nobody can pronounce a name like that,' 

I retorted to (iatti. * No. I am Frances Alda. 1 have made that 
name known to the public", and I am going to continue to be 
known by it.' 

Bo, still as Frances Alda, 1 went with my husband and the 
other members of (.he Met.ropoiif.an Company to Paris, in that 
spring of 11)10. That wits the first and only time that the Metro¬ 
politan ever had a Paris season, (iatti had leased the Theatre 
du Chatelet. 

(How many bons vivants have dined in Its famous restaurant! 
Few Americans know it, except those? who have friends in Paris 
who are real gourmets and may have* led them up the stairs and 
into that big room, still decorated with the faded gilt and 











Our season there was a great success; artistically, as well a* 
financially The Metropolitan had the reputation of having t£ 
finest artists of any opera company in the world. Hundreds of 
Americans who were in Europe came, proud of their own 
company. The French music-lovers stormed the box office for 
the privilege of hearing Caruso, Destinn, Amato and me Z 
performances with Toscanini conducting. ' 

Our orchestra was French. And as bad as only a French 
orchestra can be. tncn 

I was sitting in the stalls during one of the rehearsals when 
suddenly Toscanini, without a word, thrust his hand into hh 
pocket, pulled out his watch, and flung it across the seats ut the 

sufc e aband ° nment ° f <kiiPa ‘ r C<mwywi hy th:ifc W*ture was 

For a moment it touched even the violins. 

They actually stopped sawing wotxl and began to play, 
got up, went round, and groped in the dust till my fingers 
closed on the watch. Any injuries it liad sustained were internal 

y , up , teh : n<l the hi “ 1 " 1 wS 

which he accepted without 11 look or a wfiiv! ia rr,. . *. 

back in his pocket. mi to lm ‘ n ° P ut 

Anwvav b U l ha t t lUt f f i>Ct ° n thti ort ' hmtrn «msicians. 
time TJw T,, •?”? ° ro th(,y wm ‘ out ()f ^ne and out of 

fhTtJT I QU 'T n ! Bhm<ltii ™ 1 to ward his pocket. Out came 

tended BIFFllAKf- imm r 1 thC t<>P8 ° f tht ‘ wat* and 
lanaed Bit r-BANG in a distant coma-. 

to trmuttei.!m tI Ts arCh<!8t f a rwaIM thut iht> y w< « 
thetesS^ r lT h ^ T 1 mMm <>on<H ‘ tlt rated attention to 
the worsfl L 1 nt q T U . y and rtttri ‘‘ v «I the watch, now much 

I wlt^n JT' ”*? Wlfr<Tiw Stored on ite face. 

*£&£hSST “ dKi “ to “ d he 

This time it stayed there. 
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During that season at the Chatelet I sang performances of 

Falstaff and of Otkdlo with Slezak. (How careful he was of me 
his ’ 

‘ Gfntilt xsimu Deninnami, a qudla io ho rompato 

il apimulkk di mmJ 

as he wrote in extemporized Italian in my autograph album ) 
The critics wrote enthusiastically of those performances, 
and, being trench, they did not omit to mention their pleasure 
in my costumes, and my acting. ‘The most touching of Desde- 
monas... in whose expression, as she sang, there was an 
ineffable seduction.,. 

For me it was like coming home to be singing again on a 
trench stage and for a French audience. 

I sang several concerts at the houses of old friends, and one 
that took for Bori. She fell ill and could not keep her engage¬ 
ment. She calk'd me up, told me of her dilemma, and f sang for 
her that evening, though the fix' was less than I was receiving for 
concerts at that. time. Next morning I sent her the cheque in a 
little gold mesh purse sett with turquoises, with a chain to hang 
around the neck. 

Our season at the Chfttelet was over. 

I wanted to stay on in Baris, where I always had a good time. 
But I was counting without (Jatti. 

Now we can go to Italy/ he informed me. ‘We must go at 
once to Ferrara so you can meet my father and mother/ 

And we went. 

South of the Bimplon the heat of Italy's summer burst upon 
us like a blast from a furnace. The fields were already burnt 
brown; the leaves of the olive trees hung listless and covered 
with fine white (Just. When the train stopped one heard the 
sibilant, long-drawn note of the cicadas. Even at the railway 
stations the usual flurry and bustle of Italy m voyage — the 
excited greetings and farewells, the cries, the snarls of rival 
porters, the vociferous salesmanship of the wine and salami and 
sweetmeat vendors - were hushed by the intense heat. 














norses; we roumKHi a corner and drew up before the expression¬ 
less, dusty white facade of the Palazzo Gatti-t Wm. 

'Here we are,’ said Gatti. 

Within, wailing solemnly in the long salon with the Pompeian 
frescoes and painted ceiling, were my husband's parents, to 
welcome their new daughter-in-law. 

Gatti’s father I loved at first, sight his alert, ruddy face 
with the hustling white mustaches... his air of a military man 
who was also very much a man of the world, with an eye for a 
beautiful woman. 

And he loved me. We remained friends up to his death. 
In any arguments or altercations, he always took sides with mo, 
even against Giulio. Naturally, tills didn’t please his son. But 
then, it was I, and not Giulio, who used to ask .Senator Gatti- 
Casazza to visit us at the Lido, or in Paris or London. He would 
come, revelling in the gaiety and the people and the parties his 
son frowned at. Most of all, on those visits, I think, he enjoyed 
taking me about to museums and jurt galleries, to the anti- 
Gtlfiri©8 sIlOPE &H(I iltldlOtl ftMMtii’L 































companion. There was something strangely morose in her 
nature. I was t,ol<l t hut there wen; years when she never went 
beyond her own garden, and for no reason that, any member of 
the family understood. And if ever I saw a chin that had 
obstinacy carved in its every line, it was hers. 

It was the feature of her lace she had handed down to her son 
Giulio. 


Gatti’s mother and I looked at each other as I suppose 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law must often look at each 
other. I wondered what part of her I had to encounter in the 
man I had married. 

She, no doubt, wondered what her son could see in me. 
The other members of my husbands family there to welcome 
me were his brot her ‘ Heppino' and his wife. Giuseppe (Heppino) 
GaUi-C.asa7.5Ki is today one of Italy's leading architects; a 
famous collector of antiques, whose juttusso in Venice is filled 
with treasures. He and his wife, Antonia, are still among my 
dearest friends. Their daughter, Andrea, then a baby, has 
inherited her father's cleverness. She studied medicine, took her 
degree, and today practises at (he children's hospital in Milan. 

On the day after our arrival, Gatti said: ‘This afternoon we 
will go for a drive.' 

Both historically and artistically Ferrara is, of course, one of 
the most interesting of nil the Italian cities. The d’Gste family, 
who were its hereditary dukes, lift the stamp of their individ¬ 
uality on mediaeval anil Renaissance history throughout Italy. 

What they could not win by warfare apparently, they at¬ 
tained by marriage. Their daughters who went to Mantua and 
Milan and Horenee, their sons who went to Rome as cardinals, 
were patrons of the arts and tetters. They built superb palaces 
anil enchanting gardens. Ami all this glory had come out of the 
little ages-old city near the Adriatic. 

1 was eager to m; the city that, was most closely associated 
with them and for which they had created the most. Especially, 

I looked forward to being shown all these things by my husband," 


















whose knowledge of history and its significance surpassed that of 
anyone I had ever known. I remembered how he had ‘shown’ 
me Venice in all its golden splendor making it live for me 
forever. I was eager for what Ferrara might hold for me. 

At five, the fierce, blazing heat began to abate, so that you 
could bear the thought of leaving the house. We went down to 
the street door. There stood the family victoria, drawn by a 
pair of gaunt, elderly horses. The old coachmanin faded 
livery — sat stiffly on the !k>x. 

Wegot into thecarriage. Gattigave a direct ion. We drove off 
The carriage upholstery was faded and gave forth the smell of 
musty straw. But I leaned back in ray loveliest, most 
fashionable Paris frock and wide, flower-wreathed hat I 
opened my parasol and tilted it against the sun. 

'Where are we going?' I asked Gatti. 

'To the cemetery.’ 

And to the cemetery we went in our bridal state. Not to 
see the gorgeous d’Kstes, but for me to pay dutiful resist to the 
graves of my husband’s grandparents and collateral relatives — 
and the vault where - 

'You will lie, some day.’ 

Not if I have anything to say about it.’ 

No matter what life brought to me, I resolved then and there 
I simply wouldn’t die in Italy. Or anywhere near Italy. Frances 
Alda wasn t going to be gathered up and stored away in that 
dreadful place, along with those strange, dead Oasazzas. 

And then — 

I laughed. 


„ ugnt in me lace of those bead wreaths and 

marble angels and death’s heads and sanctimonious inscriptions. 

™L C lu t u <i P ^ thinkinR whttt a «H<>ek I’d probably 

^ “ I J es °[ <'reat-Grandmather Pia and Step-Unde 

a™ m tho8 « I was thinking they wouldn’t find me 

a restful companion. 

We stayed in Ferrara only a few days, but wen in that short 

























My ujuthrrduditvv, sitting *.ilrut and slumped In her < h 
with an air oHmindim* unfathomable things 








































space of time I saw enough of the life lived within the walls of 
the Palazzo to make me realize how wide was the gulf between 
my husband s early years and my own. I contrasted those 
close-shuttered, formal rooms, filled with relics of the past, the 
almost mediaeval attitude that prevailed in the relations of 
parent and child, husband and wife, master and servantj the 
austerity, the formality, the terrifying power of the family tie, 
with the sunny, breeze-swept house at St. Kilda, filled with 
children and pets, with music and the noise of games. And I 
wondered what unfathomable purpose had brought together a 
man and a woman from such separate worlds. 


I F SINGING in Paris had been fun, even more thrilling was 
the engagement I had to sing with Caruso and Amato a 
special performance of Jiohhne at La Monnaie in Brussels. 

The performance was set for a date in .September, just before 
Gatti and I were to sail for New York. 

Brussels was having its season. All the seats at La Monnaie 
were sold out days before our performance. A long queue of 
disappointed people trailed from the box office into the street. 

Would we, the directors begged, give a second, repeat per¬ 
formance on the next evening? 

We would. 

To go back to the opera house whore I had sung for two 
seasons was like turning buck the page of a familiar book. Here 
I had first sung Marguerite in Fount. Here, I had sung the part 
of the Queen in Im Huguenot*. And created for myself, not 
incidentally, a case of stage fright that hung over me for years, 
binging the big aria, one night, I had cracked on a top note. 
Just once. 

But that one time never faded from my memory. It gave 






me the jitters every time I had to sing the rale from then on. 

I remember once confiding this to Caruso. He returned the 
confidence by telling me that the same thing had liajyponed to 
him once while singing Hnhhnv, and he never skirted that 
particular aria without a live terror plucking at his heart. 

But, apparently, no one at La Monnaie remembered that one 
moment that remained in my memory as so awful. When I 
arrived on the night of the first performance, there was a little 
crowd of old friends to welcome me. Not alone tin* two direc¬ 
tors, but the wardrobe mistress and the plump little Flemish 
woman (who always reminded me of a tightly stuffed sawdust 
doll) who had been my maid, and three or four of the old stage 
hands, between whom ami me there was a spirit of comradeship 
that might be hard for anyone not of the theat re to understand 
completely. 

The caste system that prevails behind the scenes of any big 
opera house is as strict an that of India. But there is also a 
spirit of 1 he play s the thing, that makes each and every mem¬ 
ber of the company, from the topmost prima donna to the least 
of the stage hands and the call boy, feel a measure of personal 
responsibility for the success of each performance, and a corre¬ 
sponding measure of personal pride m every success* 

In a way, it s that, as much as the footlights and the applause 
and the thrill of emotional acting, that gives a stage career its 
fascination. 


But there were some changes at La Monnaie, 

Old King Leopold was dead, and beautiful CIA) de Mtrode 
was vanished, no one quite knew where. 

King Albert and Queen Klizabeth sat. in the royal box. They 
were charming in their appreciation of the performance and 
congratulated us most cordially after the .Second Act. 

After the Third Act hramjois Kmpain stood in my dressing 
room. There was something like consternation in his eyes as he 
looked at me, and I spoke of <; ;i ui. 

'Alda! Alda! Why did you marry him?’ 






























I SUPI OSR the first, months of any marriage are full of 
bumps and sharp corners and steep grades, with innumerable 
chances for skidding and landing m a heap at the side of the 
road. 

My marriage to Gatti-Casar/a was no exception to this rule. 
Noithei of us had been married before. (Jatti was over forty 
years of age and accustomed to his own ways of doing every¬ 
thing. I was seventeen years his junior, but most of my life I had 
seen to it that I had my own way. 

Perhaps I was spoihxi. 

Certainly I was impulsive and high-strung. 

As for patience I hadn't, a scrap of it in my make-up. 
Naturally, with two such temperaments, tlien* won* numbers of 
times when the domestic barometer registered all the danger 
signals at. once. 

1 he first time was in ( hieago in the first, week after our 
marriage. Remember, I had been ill and confined to my owm 
apartment for six weeks. And during that period that subtle, 
mystic, change we call 'spring' had come over tin* world.’ 
Spring atreets some people one way, same people another. It 
infects me with a passionate longing for new clothes. 

When my spring urge is on me, not only must I do away with 
my winter wardrobe, I must immediately go out and buy new, 
springlike frocks ami shoes ami necessaries anil hats. 

Especially hats. 

Accordingly, one morning while we were in Chicago, I N et 
forth and followed t hat impulse up and down Michigan Boule¬ 
vard. Then f went to the opera house and sang a matinee per¬ 
formance, Afterward, I drove back to the Blackatone I Jot el. 

I here in my room aloud six big intriguing white cardboard 
boxes. Within fondled in sheets of I issue paper waifixl 
the Hats. 

, 1 <,(r t!l *‘ *«•* <’ f, vers, scattered the tissue paper, and 

immediately liegan trying on limt one hat, then the other. 


Is there a woman alive who wouldn’t do the same? 

I was so happily engaged when Gatti came in. 

He stared at me. 

'But what are those?’ he demanded. 

It seemed ridiculous to explain that they were hats_some¬ 

thing to be worn on the head. That was self-evident. But, of 
course, no male --- except a man milliner - - could he expected to 
know that these were the newest models fresh from Paris I told 
him this. ' 


And you bought those hats? All the six hats!' 

'Of course I did.' 

He threw out his hands furiously. 

But what a fool! Haven’t you hats enough, now, as it is? 
And why do you buy Paris hats - in Chicago when in less 
than three weeks you will l>c in Paris,..?' 

Well, any man who couldn't understand that a woman always 
wants new hats - especially Paris hats no mat ter where she 
is or where she may be going next, was beyond sufferance. 

I told Gatti so. 

Not omitting to mention the fact that l had paid for the hats 
myself, out of my own money. And if I wanted to buy not six 
but six dozen Paris hats in Timbucfoo, since I could well afford 
to pay for them out of the money r earned myself, l considered 
myself privileged to do so. My marriage to him had not altered 
my right to do as I liked with my own. 

And then, was there a row? 

1 j;r, aatii 8torminK an<1 kicking his foot through 

one of the hat-boxes, while the sheets of tissue paper flew about 

the room. And in the midst of it all I committed the one unfor- 
givabJe sm a wife can commit against a husband. 

I laughed at him. 

Gatti— with his habitual solemn dignity, his black beard, 
his large mournful eyes - was the sort of man who should have 
remembered not to put his foot through cardboard boxes. 

Cause of marital discord No. 1 - too ma»v h»t* 




















Cause of marital discord No. 2 ~~ Verdi’s piano. 

It stood in one of the rooms of the Palazzo Gatti-Caaam, 
a dailing lit tle old rosewood piano. Its yellowed keys gave forth 
a tinkle like the voice of some old lady who had been a belle in 
her youth and still kept the lilt in her voice. 

It had belonged to Verdi - ■ his first, piano. 

Beppino had discovered it somewhere and bought it for his 
brother. 


To me, it wits the greatest treasure in the whole house. 

'You shall have it/ (iatti told me. ' r give it to you/ * 

Immediately I suggested having it carefully packed and 
shipped to Paris for my apartment there. 

Gatti made ev »isi v e replies, 1 very soon saw that though he 
had given me the piano, he hail no intention of having it re¬ 
moved from where it stood in his parents’ home. 

I expostulated. 

We were all in tin* garden at the time a family gathering, 
My mothei -in-law, who had been sitting silent and slumped in 
her chair, with an air of brooding unfathomable things, lifted 
her head and gave me a long look. Autocratically; 'Francesca, 
you should do your husband wishes/ she said. 

Behind the look and the command I felt the monstrous fxwer 
of $ amity Authority! Not to be rebelled against, not even to Ik; 
questional. But to be obeyed absolutely, submissively, and, as 
far as one could judge, forever. 

Until I, as the wife of the eldest sun, inherited the position of 
Family Autocrat. 

Or took my humble place iu that, horrible cemetery vault! 

It wasn’t tactful. It wasn’t, good manners. But then ami 
there, in the presence of the Family, 1 made it unmistakably 
clear that in marrying ( iatti, 1 had not married the Gatti- 
Casazxas and all their tribal traditions, customs, and household 
gods. 

But I never did get the piano. 





For the rest of that summer l save a good deal of thou ht , 

mamage and what was required of a man and a woman to nnk 
their marriage a success. ' 

I wasn’t romantic about it. I knew X was not, and never had 
been, ra love with my husband. But, in many ways I respected 
him I admired his genius. And I had had innumerable pro- 

testations from him that he adorn! me and desired no other 

woman. ^ 

And I, myself, meant to play fair. No love affairs on the side. 
No sentimental memories kept alive by letters and cablegrams 
on anniversaries and occasional meetings. No ghosts of past 
loves stalking the corridors of my marriage. 

It seemed to me that September, lying stretched in my deck 
chair, America-bound, with Gatti in the chair next to mine, and 

ZT<Hi m a book, that our marriage stood as good a chanced 
any other of being a success. 


W E WENT to live at the Hotel Knickerbocker. Gurus 
lived there. So did Farrar. So did Seotfi. The hotel m 

notonlvkirT 1 f ^ IV ° pIe mHi ia mtw i0 Umdl tbl * 
New Ynrk T WkH i WHH <,mwnnd y the best ii 

thrll ft ^ , T a * Umim 0t <hmm thrWMli »K M* wa: 

F^afi ? restaurant to his own corner table; o 

al^Tat hTf jT' beautifully dressed and haughty, kinchin; 

Tomtit ““[ ** <* iUMi "«* «d Um 

ioscamnis, who were often among our guests 

JtdTt °Z ?, No " r - Y T k ’“ mudi “ th,! lu " ch “' 

SZ bBSUn0 “ ‘ 8i « ht ' ‘“ to •'». «th th, 

newspaper columnists* rise to power, 

I had forgotten about all that until last October when I wa^ 

motormg across the Mohawk Trail and un inf,, mu. 




































Berkshire# were in full autumnal glory, the sky tur< t unis^hlue 
I was with Hay Vir Den, an old friend. Ray has {mt on all the 
shows for the I>uteh Treat Huh for years. He loves nature jw 
much as I do, and Is a perfectly delightful onmpauion. We 
stopptHl in Bennington and 1 went info the hotel to inquire about 
rooms and was met hy an indifferent reply to my question, that 
the house wtw full. 

Some word, some gesture of irritation and disappointment 
must have been peculiarly mine and familiar to the proprietor. 
He looked at me sharply. 

Ihen, suddenly, he had grouped me by both hundu and wntu 
kissing them... 

'Signora, Signora, don't you remember me? ,|„ rtV J„ r ,«, 
from the K'nickerliocler?' ' <M 

r did remember him then ;u one of the « ;tl n T .| who umi t„ 
serve us there. A real Italian, who could Vila .tie or Setw tfjo 
arkw from a down opera i; and ivct,, !it ,! \ ,-rdi and iWint 
among the saints. And the u- v, jo j4:tv*■*I or their nmaj,* g 
notamong the hleivsed, at. lead amour iho.e treated wdh 

awe, consideration. ami tolerance for any of temperament. 


rt?Z , tT,"T m n ' h * r”‘ <* 

ryUuUfthHMn lie;, wInch form,, and 1 *e;,r )!t » to 

rL'x:;::;:... 

‘Tb dirt ,.. Tb tint ,.. /Tv q’of. ,. 

It seemed, that hb.wjtjW and dm mg the m,f Mt , Uv4 l4 
I)m*mfH*r» tfllll I hhl ;ijj J Jdpj 

Daroso always relmUo and f.,n:.vmq...r 1 , 5 m 

rohlltdt m ,h:,t • v, ' ir ' tr;i ' h f, ‘ r w'mw* . 

But there wai no J m.gjtm. 

ST ,U '“ ! ' 5 k " “ •< » 
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‘What’s the matter with the woman? ’ Gatti wailed 
she is coming by this boat. Then she wires she will tal 
other boat. Then, when she finally sails, she leaves the 
Cherbourg because she doesn’t like it, and waits over f< 
other vessel What will Puccini say if he arrives, and 
have no Girl? Women opera singers! Bah! they ar 
maddening than tenors.’ 

The fact was that Dost inn was a phenomenally quick 
and she knew it She knew perfectly well that she could 
ho- holiday to the uttermost, and arrive in New York 
last possible moment, and still be perfect in her part ir 
shorter time than Gatti would ever believe possible. 

The premiere was set for Decemlier 10. 

It was the first time that New York had seen the 
premiere of a new opera. It was, too, the first time in yea 
a great composer had a new work to present. 

Was the creator of U Tumi and Mumm and , 

him too old now to give birth to a creation worthy to 
beside these? True, Verdi had written Othello and FuLiiu, 
he had passed his seventy-fifth year; ami mush-ally, the 
their place with, if not above A ida and U Trmthm\ the 
of his youth. But Verdi was - Vertli, and so completely 1 
that one could not draw parallels from his aecomplishm 
that of any other composer -even Puccini. So people ; 
it back and forth, while the ey<« and ears and the critical 
tion of everyone in the international world of music were t 
on the Metropolitan when that night came, ’flu- opera hm 
widely advertised, and there was a tremendous tlemai 
tickets, especially by the ticket simulators who expeel 
reap a harvest. 

Gatti, however, was determined to put an end to the rat 
era tickets that had always gone on, but w;is now on t 
jase as the performances at the Metropolitan became 
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sold in advanee of the performance or sent out to the regular 
subscribers. Instead, the money wim riveivnl at t he t»«»v otfjce 
and a receipt mailed or given to i ho purehaaer, Thu receipt woo 
to be presented at t he box oilier just before the j ten'. trmnnoet ha? 
evening to be exchanged for the ticket. 

■ This method left the sjwniator* gating with ra*.- . 
frustrated greed, Also, naturally it created no end of confirm 
and delay. Ami one, at least, amusing contretemps, 

When Mr. Kahn arrived at the opera lumae, he WA , tv tm>4 
admittance. 


‘I can't help it if your name k Kahn,* the ■barman i.4»t lorn 
'If you haven't got a ticket ym, can't 
The audience wan as fashi-maM,. a ml brilliant M at the 
season's opening night. An I looked al,;!,.,: »h»< {,.« r.-rie }„ ,**..* a 
seemed to me that everyone in \v» y,.,* w , Mf , **, , w ' 

There was the usual applau icfor 'iWaaim when luoxurm*.) 
the conductor's box. 

The curtain rose. 

Itseemetl to me. wafeht ; 

was following the action intently, even though the awhauw* 
during the first act was slight. 

But when the finale 

no doubt of IhriUrVa reception by \v w Vorh. 

BpontamxHM applau, hc **»■;«t the \ v , Si *, 

Destinn, (’uni*., Amato, 

repeatedly. and the apphn >• rmPw.M | t 

bJwTkm r h : 7 iL v,uih u ‘ 

was piud to them inter the Av.md and Tm»d 

My heart m going hie a conu tvo ^ 

.... >k:!J 

comrl;! <W ‘ «'*?"'** h:|,i 4 r ~'**i*‘-K ' * Vc 

I k er immediately ntu-r the oj.}\ t , v ,% , 



I remember Blanche Bates was there, with tears in her eyes* 
and Elsie de Wolfe, chic and clover-looking and distinguished!;/ 
thin, at a period when most women tried to discipline their ex¬ 
cess pounds with a corset, rat her than dieting or rolling them off; 
and Madame Nordica, whose sweetness to me when I first came 
to New York I have never forgotten; Humperdinck, who had 
just come over for the premiere of his Koetugukinder; Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, the Vanderbilts, the Morgans, the 
Clarence Mackays, everyone of social and artistic importance 
who was in New York. 

It was a Success. 

At least the premiere was. 

But the music of The Girl falls below that of Puccini’s earlier 
works. There is some flowing melody, as in the waltz in the 
First Act. But Puccini’s art did not suit, the primitive Western 
scenes of the play. The opera ended by being neither American 
nor Italian. I believe this failure, which was inherent in it, more 
than any other cause, was responsible for its not being a long- 
continued success like the composer’s Ihhi'me and Toxca and 
Matron Leecaut. 

This was not Puccini’s first visit, to America. He had come 
over for the presentation of A!adit tut' Butterfly several years 
before. It was during that visit to New York that he went one 
night down to the old Academy of Music to see Belasco’s play, 
The Girl of the Golden Went, in which Blanche Bates was starring. 
The house was sold out. Puccini bought standing room and 
stood up with a mixed company of melodrama enthusiasts. 
When the curtain went down on the Second Act Puccini extri¬ 
cated himself from the crowd and sought out Bolasco in his office. 

. * wan *' the piece,' he said. ' 1 have already the minstrel’s song 
m my head.' 


It is an interesting coincidence that Puccini had also written 
Madame Butterfly from a play of that name in which Blanche 
Bates had played. 
































Puccini was intensely interested in all the cruft, of the i heat re 
Of course, he ami Oufti wore old friends of nearly twentv 
years'standing, so he was of itm with us at the KiUrt^rkii 
After dinner, he and t.ntti would settle down with their ebu- 
rettes and liqueurs to talk four, five, sis h„ U!V , Music com- 
pos«, open*, music publishers, dinvtors. singers, opera*house 
management, stage busing all t Itese cum* up for discussion 
Sometimes l sat with them, keenly interested i» th,. ir mn menN 
and idem Sometime* 1 would go out to a p. irtv , tr tfl , ' 

w"fl*! U T-II*V*T ll ““ 1 U * m > ^ ^rlH.ur., 

later, ttuj- would stilt he at it; the room, with all the windows 
hermetically sealed, filled with a dense smoke fog tbranch which 
the two men spoke to each other Ida* veiled ora,-ins, " 

Puccini hud the creative artist's capa.-ity mu-n , 

trntion on whatever he was at work np„n. y, wa, 

complete! and the score ,1^4, |„ , t , :t . M? i{ , . * 

a personal pmwm. 1 hit w Side, he cress, u * ; * > , m , tf a 

‘ me, lM*tuie any «<f the servant,| caught whi a hug „ f .asmim* 

the airs they heard him comp,, , it! g at the w , t 
Of course, they learned them wr h that qsmk , tr m A 
for song that is part id the Italian heritage, H 

And, ofeour.se, they sang them f,»r ustars ,,, d 

** ;t ;i,s4 * - •< **»• 

mder hh vm‘* tfm ^ '* . .' 1 "' iVM 

under hu .mu, thus ian,, !liy a ..ad iti ilt , 

Ihe very mime /fw >h, -4 t , y,, . .j 

-EStSTi?! - *. 

WOtbill lift l||||4|*4 lif ffi^f , j,> I \ ,# „e i I 

: . . . 
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'“What!” the clerk at the registry cried. “ I)o you want to 
brand your child with the memory of a failure?” 

'I was so touched by the father’s tribute that I wrote to him. 
I asked him to come and see me. You know how you do those 
things. 

‘Well, one Sunday I was standing by the window looking out. 
There was a procession coming up the avenue to the villa. 
Forty, fifty, maybe sixty people, I don't know how many. At 
the head was a man carrying a baby and behind him came 
men and women, young and old, several priests, and dozens of 
children. The women were carrying flowers and one of the men 
had a flask of wine. It was Butterfly and her father — and all 
her father's relatives.’ 

During his stay in New York, Puccini wrote in my score of 
BoMme: 

Alla gentile diva 
Frances Alda 
G&ttH'mnzm 

della vow jmra f tlolw, & clifart 
con amldsda tunem 
offw amralrandb 
Giacomo Puccini 
NX 1910 

A little more than a fortnight after the premUVe of The Girl 
New York heard, for the first time, Humperdinck's Kocnigs- 
kinder, in which Farrar starred. I fumperdinck came over for the 
rehearsals and the first night, and was fMed as Verdi had Ixxm. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt gave a dinner for the two composers, 
to which, of course, Gatti and I were asked. I accepted the in¬ 
vitation, but on the afternoon before the dinner: 

‘I’m not going,’ my husband told me. 

‘Of course you’re going/ I said firmly. ‘The director of the 
Metropolitan stay away from a dinner given for the two greatest 
composers living? Nonsense, you have to go. It doesn't matter 
how you feel' 






























For a while he held out against me, hut finally yields!. 

A few minutes before eight o'clock we started, and drove up 
Fifth Avenue to the Vanderbilt, house, which, in those days, still 
had its high, old-fashioned stoop with the (light of brownsf one 
steps leading up to it. 

Going up the steps, (latti turned to me: 

I didn t want to come to this dinner, and you made me,* 
he said in Italian. Is'ow 1 am here, hut 1 tell you this: I shall not 
say one word to anyone all the time we are there.' 

He was perfectly capable of lining just that, as I knew. 

For the few minutes we were in the drawing-room before 
dinner, while the guests assembled. I watched my husband out 
of the tail of mj eye. lie stood, silent and remote, a most 
melancholy-looking guest. 

Then we went in to dinner. 

I found myself seated between Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Ly.lig 
at one end of the long table. From where I sat I could see < latti,' 
seated between Mrs. Vanderbilt ami Mrs. I a dig, far away at the 
other end. I could see the two ladies trying to converse with 
him, and getting in reply only shakes of the head, or little, non¬ 
committal murmurs: 

4 Si, ni.' 

I spoke up; in !• rench, so that everyone present would lit* atm* 
to understand: 

'Don’t, mind (latti, Mrs, Vanderbilt,’ 1 said. 'He told me 
when we were coming up the steps that he only eame tonight be- 
cause I made him come. And that he didn’t, intend to apeak a 
word all the time he was here,’ 

There was a little gasp, then quirk laughter. Mvervone 
looked at. (latti with amusement. The black mood which' had 
imprisoned him all day titled a.; inexplicably no it had come. 

Throe minutes later he was talking away us delightfully at 
only he eould talk when he wanted to, and the two ladies were 
listening to him eagerly. 
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red-brick, white-doorwayed house on Washington Square, with 
the two white cocks on the fence posts, was the one where I felt 
most at home. 

The affairs of the Opera Company might be full of annoyances. 
My marriage might present me with problems of readjustment. 
Youth and good health, the abounding viridity and the love of 
fun that are my own blessed inheritance (to be wounded, i>er- 
haps, in the years that followed, but never to be lost entirely), 
carried me out of the doldrums, and into a circle where I could 
laugh and play pranks and enjoy myself. 

I had grown to know and to love Bridget during my first 
winter in New York. 

People used to say (hat she and I looked very much alike. 
It is true that we had the same curly auburn hair; our features 
were similar, and we dressed in the same style. She w;is one of 
the most vitally alive persons I ever knew. It is almost impos¬ 
sible for me to realize now that she is dead. I remember the last 
time I saw her, in New York three winters ago. We spent a 
whole day together ‘shopping’ for antiques and reminiscing over 
the good times we had had in the pjist, both in London in her 
house in Carloton House; Terrace, and in Washington Square. 

I remember it was from the balcony of Bridget's Iondon house 
that I watched the triumphal return of Great Britain's troops 
after the World War. (Just a few days before I had seen the 
French army's victorious entry into Paris from Nina de Polig- 
nac’s house on the Champs Klystkts. It seemed in those months 
that all my life long I should go on hejiring bands and the march 
of feet!) 

Bridget was a marvellous hostess. She did not share the 
belief that to enjoy yourself was slightly immoral. At her 
parties stodgy dowagers, temperament al prima donnas, Spanish 
dancers, statesmen, Hollywood celebrities, and bankers were 
































Washington Square, she had what amounted to a salon several 
years before Mabel Dodge arrived from Florence and set up her 
white satin bedroom on the corner of Ninth Street. 

At those Tuesday Night parties you met, sooner or later, 
everyone of consequence who was amusing and original. Every¬ 
one who was famous, or aliout to be. 

Mrs. John Jacob Aator wjis a friend of Bridget’s whom I 
met there often. She was gracious and charming, one of the 
most beautiful women £ ever saw. She was then divorcing her 
husband, (I had met, turn too, not at Bridget’s but at a dinner 
given by Countess Leary. He sat, next me, I remember, and all 
through dinner paid me extravagant florid compliments. But I 
was not impressed. 1 very distinctly did not. like his style .) 

The parties at Bridgets consisted of a bullet supper, charm¬ 
ingly informal, but just the same very cotnt/if il fimt. After¬ 
wards, the artists among the guests willingly provided the im¬ 
promptu entertainment. 

I sang there many, many times. Sometimes Raehmuninotf 
accompanied me. Mischa Elman or Heifetz, if either happened 
to be there, would join in. I remember one night a wide space 
was clean'd and Otero danced. His magnificent supple body in 
the smooth, t ight, black Andalusian trousers, frilled white shirt 
and ctimstm sash moved like a rapier in the hands of an expert 
swordsman. 


At Bridget's there was none of t he provincialism that I found 
so depressing in American society. 

I confess, it astounded nu* when 1 first came to America, to 
find a wealthy leisure class, perilous of prominence and power 
and who made at least, a gesture toward the arts, but whose 
ideas and experience of their own country were drawn from 
summers in Newport, Bar Harbor, or Tuxedo, and winters in 
New York or Philadelphia. To them the Middle Went might 
have been the Sahara. < 'alifornia was as far removed as Alaska. 

If you asked them about these places, they regarded you 
curiously. 

















The inference was that nothing outside that sacred circle they 
had drawn about themselves mattered at all * 

Remember, I was an Englishwoman, a colonial. I had been 
brought up on the idea of an empire that meant a wide horizon 
of interests and associations. At my grandfather’s home in St. 
Kilda, political events in France and Germany and Italy had 
been constantly under discussion. When I had been studying 
with Madame Marches! at her house, I had lived in a world that 
was distinctly international. There had followed the years in 
Brussels, seasons in Milan and Warsaw, and three months in 
South America. 

All my life I have kept my eyes and my ears wide open 
wherever I have been. 

And I have never hesitated to ask questions. 

_ ^ ere was twenty-five, with (hat. background of educa¬ 
tion, not from books, but from travel and f irst-hand experience, 
plumped down in a society that took itself for the most part 
in dead seriousness, and that knew no more of Europe than 

a few hotels and shops, and the tourist sights in the various 
capitals. 

The society, the thought, the vital essence of those cities and 
countries were entirely unknown to them. 

As, indeed, was much of the pulse heat of their own country. 
It took the Great War to pierce the armor of ignorance in 
which New York 'society' went encased, Through the years 
between 1914 and America’s entry into the War I watched the 
gradual dissolution of many of those prejudices. 

American provincialism went down on the 


d not sing at the Metropolis 
1L 

Gatti, that inevitably there wc 
artists about having the dir 

























































wife a member of the company. But I remembered Fremstad'a 
counsel — not to let my marriage alter the career to which I had 
given so much work and study. After all, I argued, other prima 
donnas married and went on singing. Why should not I? It was 
only accident that made one singer’s husband a naval officer 
and mine an impresario. But one night at a dress rehearsal 
before the opera season opened, I was sitting in my box. I 
heard voices in the next box, talking. I listened and recognized 
the two men as Otto Kahn and Henry Russell, director of the 
Boston Opera. I heard Kahn say: 

'As the director’s wife, it is much better that Alda should 
not sing here next season.’ 

I pushed back the velvet hangings that separated the two 
boxes. I believe the biggest shock in Otto Kahn’s life was when 
he found me looking straight at him. 

'I suppose it would be all right if I were his mistress instead 
of his wife,’ I said. ' 1 resign right now.' 

_ For a ywir I <lid not sing at, the Metropolitan. I sang many 
times in Boston and in Chicago, and that winter began to make 
extendwl eoneert tours that, took me back and forth across the 
United Stat.es. 

I didn’t realize it at the time, but those tours set a precedent 
that was to grow into a tradition. Every year thereafter, for 
fifteen years, 1 concert ized. Now, looking hack over those con¬ 
cert tours that took me like a weaver’s shuttle from Brooklyn to 
Ban Francisco, from Toronto to Emporia, Kansas, back to Brook¬ 
lyn and then by the Limited to Seattle before dating southward 
to Did las, they smn like an entire separate life that I lived. En¬ 
tire, in that in my memory the events of one season’s concert 
tour merges now with those of the tour before and of the one 
after it. And separate, because those nights spent in train state¬ 
rooms and in strange hotels, those days literally on the road, 
those arrivals in a welter of trunks, hat-boxes, telephone mes¬ 
sages, telegrams, flowers, and press agents, and those quick 
dashes from the concert hall to the train in order to reach the 




















next city in which I had an engagement, were so far removed 

from the busy but quite standardized routine of life i n the onera 
house. * “ 

It was almost as though there were two Frances Aldas. 

One who was by turns Mimi and Manon U'seaut and Desde- 
mona and Nannetta. 

And the other, who seemed to be perpetually on wheels. 

Later on in this story I want to tell some of the adventures_ 

funny, many of them — connected with those concert tours 
But now I am writing of 1011, when the idea of turning myself 
and my accompanist. Frank La Forge, into a concert company 
was still startlingly new to me. * y 

The first problem that presented itself for solution when I be- 
gan to plan my first concerts was: what to sing. 

Operatic arias, I felt, had no place on a concert program. 

Jor one thing, the arias are written as part of a drama, to be 
sung in costume and usually to anot her character in the drama 
To separate them from their rightful setting and present them 
without introduction or explanation, as ‘songs,’ is to rob them 
of their beauty and significance, no matter how well one mnm 
them. Too, very few concert halls or hotel ballrooms are big 
enough for real operatic singing. The audience sits so close to 
the stage that they and the singer are uncomfortable unless she 
sings something tniinw, something written to be sung in a draw¬ 
ing-room. Therefore, no operatic airs. 

What then? 

Most of the singers America had heard in the years before I 
egan to concertize had berm German singers, or at least singers 
of German music. I too, loved the songs of Schumann and Hchu- 
r J. »® I V iHu * 0 Wolf. I intended to sing several of these; hut I 

ollwi Jr antt ‘ d ^ T ke my e ° m:ert different and 

If 7 T’ WUt ,mck t0 * ,n »< }f *** music 

of the eighteenth century. I found a number of really exquisite 

fi 0ften With a ^ faIUn « tiie 

gaiety at the close of the Homr. 
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This sort of song best suited my voice. It was what I loved to 
sing. 

But the entire program should not be made up of old songs. 

There must be some modern French and Russian music, for 
contrast. And, too, there must be a number of songs in English, 
not too high-brow songs either, for the people who couldn't 
understand a foreign language and were not so musical that the 
music alone satisfied them. Working with these ideals in mind I 
evolved this program. I sang it at a song recital in Carnegie 
Hall in December, If) 11. 


SONG RECITAL, AT CARNEGIE HALL 


December 5, 1911 


PUCK* RAM 


Ou&rnl lo hinn alniA revfondra 

II iltiiit tin oiaouu grn 

OVfit mon ami 

lilies quo faut-Il falro (l\ Viandot) 

Ich Hobo dlch 

Intvmmm 
litre Tltrilrinn 

Auf dom grtlnon Balkan 

Botnohait 

li plout dana mon cnour 

Is. Ooliblr 1 t H 

Apaiaomcnt f 

Dalayrac 1786 

Monwigny 1764 
Phiiidor 1762 

Air XVIII siMie 
Beethoven 
Beothovon 
Schumann 

Hugo Wolf 
Brahma 

Dobu&sy 

Chausaon 

CTOMot f lni Utm 

Thou art tt child (lnt time) 

My Heart 

Jean 

Expectancy (by requoat) 

The Voyager 

Grechaninow 

F. Wdngartner 
Randogger 

Hproaa 

La Forge 

L. V. Saar 


Wherever I went on those far-flung concert tours I kept my 
eyes and ears open for any singers who might, I thought, be pro¬ 
mising material for the Metropolitan. 

It was so I found Luca Botta. 

The tour had brought me to Kan Francisco, which I reached 
on the day before my concert engagement. I was just installed 
in my suite at the Palace ■ when the telephone rang. An old 
friend was at the other end of the wire. 


Rmn K a repertory of Italian opera? 
xl before replying. 

f comer she insisted. ‘TheyYe singing BoMme 

d and jittery from the transcontinental train journev 
ited more than anything else in the world was not 

... 4 f he » rin K 81)1116 worse than mediocre singers scream 

them way through my favorite opera, but to get into bed r* 
lease my hair from the extravaganza of pompadour, curls 'and 
P*m which the atylo „f m, ordained I I„w r w “ r u 3 
shake it out oyer the pillow, have a simple dinner sent up on a 
teay, and read Arnold Bennett's Urn to Live on Twenty-Fw 

note ~ DaV ' WhlCh SOmtK ’ n<i hud wnt rae wi tb the challenging 
Alda darling. 

Here's fmt the book for you! 

How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day -as though 
As though I didn’t know more aland, that than any staid and 
conventional English novelist could possibly tell me* 

• To<t th f b °?, k WJW t,lwfcrif yinK America that setwon. Now 
m 1937 when all the New Yorkers I know are striving to Wake 
Up and Live, after Dorothea Branded exciting recipes or even 

it n ^ h ( ,T hidl ' 1 for ont> ’ think 1)6 done), 

it flatters my British self-esteem •• which hasn't been alto- 

S'fttn bv by my lK ' t '‘ >min,< l,y an Italian aub- 

rr * witl,out * ™>'"try, and now by 

tot? “ ta ““> ronwmbor that the 

3°*/*?. b to “ E,m to Un thal j 1 ' 11 " 1 Amerh-n out of eom- 
Plaornt .<1Im« n, written by an Knsliahman. 

teJh“nT ym7 ’ my th “ " u “ “1 ‘he 

1 1 d love to/ I lied politely. 

G°nd I I'll come for you in an hour/ 
















Dressing, I regretted the unquenchable hospitality that is the 
hall-mark of all San Franciscans T have known. And the enthu¬ 
siastic love of music, especially of grand opera, that is another 
of their characteristics. 

Aside from the pleasure I should have in dining with my 
friends, I looked forward to the evening as wasted. 

When we reached the opera house, the First Act was in pro¬ 
gress. Mimi - such a buxom, well-fed Mimi who could not by 
any stretch of the imagination have come out of any city but 
Naples, or ever gone a single day of her life without plenty of 
spaghetti and ravioli or kept a single Christmas season without 
a feast of stewed eels(I) was singing to a solicitous Rudolfo the 
story of her life, 

I looked at Rudolfo. He was young. In appearance, he re¬ 
sembled Caruso amazingly. As Caruso was the most widely 
publicized artist of the time I thought, naturally, that this 
young Italian tenor was exaggerating, for purposes of publicity, 
what was no more than a slight racial likeness: 

Till he began to sing. 

'Che gellida mnrinina!’ 

For me, the evening wasn’t wasted after that. 

The likeness to Caruso was not just of features and figure. 
His tenor voice had unusual purity of tone and power. More¬ 
over, his singing was good. He gave Puccini's music its full 
value. 

I looked at the program for his name. 

Luca Botta. 

That night I telegraphed Catti recommending that he ask 
Luca Botta to come to Now York for an audition for the Metro¬ 
politan. 

Gatti and Toscanini liked his voice — and Gatti engaged him. 
He sang his first performances during the 1912-13 season. 

'It is strange,’ Catti said to me after the first of these. 'His 
voice isn’t as good as when we heard him last spring.' 

'No, it isn’t,' I agreed. 'But that may be nervousness. After 

















stow, withthc rcst o7i;7. * < " s moro * 

•Va hem.’ 

Gatti left it at that. 

The rest of the story I must tell briefly 

Botta's voiee did bettor. The next''season he samr sever,! 

SuHv ni wT ! >{ B t dm \ With me ’ and ht? than heaf 

BohhnetmA frwiuc ‘ ntI . v during 1<H5 and 16 in 

BohbnemdPnncelgor. But there was no den vine it awm-L! 

huskmess had crept into Botta’s voice. VVe all noticed it^Sf 
tho- rest nor medical treatment seemed to relievo it. * 

And then the truth came out. 

Cancer I 

Luca Botta wan one of the victims of that dread disease He 
dead UP B ***** WWr ' and mt lon « Ufu ’ r that he wL 

diif 11 IT* an< ! UH< ‘ fwiuont 'y at Mia a silver after- 
rZl umwual in dw “K n !md ^uuisite in work- 

al '" t “ ^ “ ur ** 

1 never lift the coffee pot to pour coffee for my guests that I 

do not remember-. .with sorrow the too swfff p^inv’ j 

ottas rich and really beautiful voice and the loss to the 

^T^nuT 0r Wh ° W0UW " ,rUtinly hUU ‘ ^ 

tJf he ?!T 1 Went nway from N « w York to sing, (Jatti’s let- 

« “rrf'T 1 mc - i,mm * ’»• «*•» t»L 

Which he 1, he Metropolitan, which engrossed his mind and in 
ch he knew I too was intensely interested, even though I was 

w» dSr« Sii? thC ;:' ,m,,anir K° would report 

SSL n m th “ "W OT dim-tor. He would *i™ 

h„, m, V1CW 01 thc receipts, as well as artis- 
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Sometimes the telegrams were more personal; like the one I 
found waiting for me, once, when I arrived in Minneapolis: 

I don t know where to find my pearl buttons and studs 
what hare they done with them? 

While Emilie unpacked trunks, answered the incessant tele¬ 
phone calls, held ofF reporters, arranged flowers, and kept warn¬ 
ing me that the hour for the concert was drawing dangerously 
close, I tried to compose a reply wire to my husband telling him 
in which box, in which corner of which drawer of which bureau 
I felt sure he would find his shirt studs. 

One day in January, 1912, while 1 was away on tour, among 
the telegrams was one from Otto Kahn. It read: 

Come back your place at the Metropolitan is waiting 
for you. 

Was I pleased? 

Of course I was. 

Not just because I really loved the opera house where I had 
met my first American audience, and in which lay my husband's 
career, but because I felt that this re-engagement was a tribute 
to me as a singer quite apart from (even in spite of) the fact that 
I was the wife of (Jatti-Cswam. 

I made my return to the Metropolitan as Desdemona. We 
sang Othello three times during the remaining two months of 
that season. 

It seemed as though that opera, which Toscanini loved to 
conduct, and which had seldom been given in New York until 
I sang it in 1910, was becoming increasingly popular with the 
Metropolitan's audience. 

On the morning after my return, among the letters on my 
breakfast tray was one in an unknown hand. I slit the envelope, 
and unfolded the single sheet of paper it contained. 

And read as follows: 

















AS DKSDKMONA 


AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


If w hail IIvihI long ywira nm 

And I had hmt burn Or Mil 

Tf w> had lived long years ago 

fm/Yll O h ‘ ( \ d h r r ' *% iv, ' n Ui mp « 

lag« and all the tiers is in hell 

C ould never haw slandered thee. 

Poor Desdenumn’s fate was sad. 

And I m sorry too for < tthollo, 

But a woman who’s whim should never wed 

With a man who is black or yellow. 

Well, anyway, the sentiment is ail right 

A few days before my accident while singing Desdemona I 
had made a record of the famous * Aw Maria.* I rememberYhe 
first time I hoard it was wiiile I was convalescing after my L. 
pendicitis operation. my ap 

They wheeled the phonograph into my bedroom, put on the 
trial record, and played it for mo. im 

I burst into tears. 

It was terrible! 

If I sounded like that, it was no wonder Othello crept in to 
murder me The only surprising thing about it 
audience didn t rise m mam and help him do it. 

When I was up and about again, I made another record This 
time, to my satisfaction. m 

It was Caruso who first turned my thoughts toward phono¬ 
graph records, and what a deep satisfaction them* are to a singer 

whose ever-present sadness i» the knowhsl,,,. that his ll 1 ^ 

s^j^.*** «*»»*» ^irt y h r 

«j t 1 ** 



the records a singer makes are his own treasury in later years, 
a real repository of his art. 

The first records I ever made were with Caruso. He came to 
me one day and asked if I would sing with him the 'Miserere’ 
from Tromtore. He had tried singing it with several sopranos, 
but the results did not satisfy him. 

'You know what I have often told you,’ he said. ‘Your voice 
and mine blend perfectly. I have never found that with any 
other woman singer. The combination should make a record 
that is absolutely perfect.’ 

He told me he was going over to Camden, New Jersey, to 
make the trial record, and asked me to go with him. 

I agreed. 

I remember it was a cold, rainy, sleety day. One of those win¬ 
ter mornings that kill ofr all impulse to be anything more ambi¬ 
tious than a sit-by-the-fire. Hut we started in my motor from 
the Knickerbocker for the Pennsylvania Station. 

On the way Caruso looked at my feet. 

‘Sapristil Where are your rubbers?’ 

'I never wear them.' 

'You don't wear rubbers and in a climate that can spit at 
you as it is doing now? And you aspire to be a singer!' 

'I am a singer,’ I retorted. ‘Also I am a woman. Also, if you 
mil notice, 1 have pretty feet.’ 

I stuck them out, in very high-heeled patent-leather pumps 
with cut-steel buckles. 

' Why should I swaddle them in rubber overshoes when there 
are motors to take me where I want to go?' 

He leaned to look out of the car window, searching (I could 
guess) for a shop that sold overshoes. Then he looked at his 
watch. 

‘There isn’t time now, but when we get to Camden...he 
threatened me. 

During the journey he kept on lecturing me on the absolute 
necessity of guarding the voice from the effects of damp feet. 
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?p, not f <* what happened next. 

At l luladclphia, we got into tin* car that hail been sent in t 
station to meet us and take us to Camden. ‘ to 4 

‘Drive to a shoe shop,’ Caruso told the driver. 

Arrived atone, he bundled me unceremoniously out of the a, 
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The amazed clerk had recognized Caruso at once of cours* 
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True enough, his voice and mine blended so completely that 
they became one voice. The voice of humanity - male and fe¬ 
male — joined into one. 

In those years while Gatti and I lived at the Knickerbocker, 
we saw a great deal of Caruso. When we went abroad after the 
close of the opera season, in May, 1912, and when the horror of 
the Titanic disaster was still upon everyone, he crossed on the 
same ship with us. 

With every turn of the ship’s engines he became more and 
more eager to see his sons and to immerse himself in Italy. 

He would make two or three turns about the deck, the cyno¬ 
sure of all eyes, then he would drop down in the chair next to my 
own and talk to me for hours. About the boys; about his family, 
which was one of those closely ent wined, truly Neapolitan fami¬ 
lies, almost patriarchal in its devotion to its own vine and fig 
tree; and, ultimately, about Ciacbetti. 

The hours he talked to me about that woman! 

Didn't somebody say somewhere: 'Never fall in love with a 
man or woman you could hate’? 

Rubbish! 

As though you could ever hate anyone with whom you could 
not, if the same degree of emotiomd intensity were directed in 
the opposite direction, fall in love. 

The story of Caruso and Ada Ciacbetti, the mother of his 
sons, is one of those stories that shocks you because it reveals 
too much of what lies beneath and behindall violent love affairs. 

They had met at Livorno, where he first sang Rudolfo in La 
mime. Ciacbetti was Mirui. She was older than Caruso, and 
already married. When they met, they fell in love. Of course, 
there is no divorce in Ttaly; which meant that the lovers had to 
choose between separation and living together without the 
sanction of law and church. 

They chose the latter. 

When Caruso came to America the first time, Giachetti came 

















with him iis Mrs, Caruso/ Throe* children were born to them* 

two lived to grow up. Caruso proudly gave them his name. ’ 
Then Caruso learned that while he was in Amoriea GiachetH 
was unfaithful to him. She was living with a lover in the villi 
Caruso had given her. The lover was none other than their own 
chauffeur! 

The emotional shock of that discovery almost unbalanced 
Caruso. (He told me the story himself, as simply as a child.) 
He went and stood before the gates of the villa and called Oia. 
ehetti’s name over and over till she came out. He prostrated 
himself in the dust and begged her to send the man away and not 
see him again. 

She promised to do this, and t hey were reconciled. 

That autumn Caruso returned to tin* Metropolitan while 
Giachetti remained in Italy with the children. Presently, it was 
reported to the tenor that the same handsome young chauffeur 
was being seen with Madame (lia.-hetti. Instantly'all the in¬ 
tensity of his love was turned to hate and to a frantic desire for 
revenge. It led him to make love to Mia's sister, Hina (Hachetti 
another am&er. At the same time in* took every means* in his 
power to make Italy so uneomforfable for the woman he once 
had loved - - that she was really fom*d to go to South America, 
bhe died there, I have heard, in very tragic circumstances. 
The memory of these recent bitter experiences, which at that 
time still had an emotional power over him, used to overwhelm 
Caruso at times and cast, a darkness over his naturally gay and 
un-oving disposition. Usually I could bring him out of the 

JS ? 00d , S W ‘, th , * jokts w by wnc '°uragiiig him to tease me, 
which he adored doing. 

It wasseldom he could resist, an opportunity fora practical joke. 
When Humperdinck arrived in New York, Caruso, in an over¬ 
coat with a turned-up collar and a mudler wrapped about his 

m ' ai * d a /fr K ° l,!aek hat pulled down to conceal the up- 
>er part of his face, went to meet the composer of ttiimd and 
rrm. Posing as a reporter, with a notebook and uencil in hand. 
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he began shouting at Humperdinck all sorts of ridiculous ques¬ 
tions about the new opera Koenigskinder whose premiere Hum¬ 
perdinck had come to America to attend. 

When the composer’s alarm and fear of this eccentric Ameri¬ 
can newspaper man who was obviously quite crazy had reached 
the limit of endurance, Caruso pulled off the disfiguring muffler 
and hat, threw both arms about Humperdinck, and embraced 
him in true Neapolitan fashion. 

His gift for mimicry was inimitable. 

Once I remember, after a performance of BoMme, we were 
bowing before the curtain after the First Act, the ushers were 
handing many, many flowers across the footlights to me. (Then 
the custom was permitted.) There I stood, bowing, smiling, my 
arms full of roses, and ready to slip behind the curtains back- 
stage when Caruso should take my hand to retire with me. One 
tall basket of roses remained on the edge of the stage. The 
chance for a bit of pantomime, which he dearly loved, was too 
much for Caruso. He refused to look at me, instead he went for¬ 
ward to the flowers. The exaggerated expression of discomfiture 
which he had assumed while the ushers handed me the bouquets, 
he changed now to one of equally exaggerated hopefulness. 
While the audience loaned forward, silent, watchful, not quite 
understanding what all this was about, any more than I did, he 
bent over the basket, found the card attached, read it, turned 
and looked at me, then at t he audience, his face the picture of 
disappointment. By this time I was laughing. I dropped the 
flowers I Wiis holding, ran forward, took up the basket, pulled 
out a rose, and gave it to Caruso. Whereupon his face broke 
into an ecstatic smile. He caught my hand, and together, while 
the audience laughed, we ran offstage. 

I was so genuinely fond of him, and his emotional state 
after his final break with Ciachotti was so distressing, that I 
was delighted when he brought Dorothy Benjamin and intro¬ 
duced her to me. Bhe was a tall, beautiful blonde girl. Later 
Caruso told me they were to be married, though her father op¬ 
posed the match bitterly. 
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The premiere was set for February 27,1913. 

I remember when the rehearsals began, we all groaned over 
the length of the piece. The rehearsals lasted from five to five 
and a half hours. 

'Starting at eight, that will bring the final curtain down at 
2a.M.!’ I said to Gatti. 'Fine and dandy. You know nobody 
will stay in the opera house after eleven o’clock. We’ll be sing¬ 
ing the last two acts to empty seats.’ 

Persuading Damrosch to make the necessary cuts was not ac¬ 
complished without protestations and objections and argument. 
Finally, the opera was reduced to a more reasonable length. These 
cuts, which were marked in pencil on our scores, created a cer¬ 
tain amount of confusion at the rehearsals. Especially as certain 
portions of Mr. Damrosch’s music, had an elusive familiarity 
about it that brought up vagrant memories of too many other 
scores one had heard. 

We were rehearsing one day. T had just finished my first duet 
with Amato. The pencil marks on my score were misleading. 

'Where do we go from here?' I asked Amato. 

Before he could reply, Hageman, the assistant conductor, who 
was rehearsing us, spoke up: 

‘From Gounod to Meyerbeer.’ 

In fact, the number of familiar passages we found in Cyrano 
began to be more or less of a joke with us artists. 

Nor shall I ever forget during another rehearsal, I was sitting 
in the stalls when I saw Pini-Corsi, who sang the part of a 
monk, standing at the side of the stage alone and quite grave. 
He held his hat in his hand. As the opera went on, now and 
again he placed his hat over his heart and so holding it, made a 
courtly bow. 

To no one. 

I watched him do this three or four times, then my curiosity 
couldn't stand it any longer. I got up and went over to him. 

'Whatever are you doing?’ I asked, speaking in Italian. 

' I am saluting the spirits of the dead masters,’he gravelyreplied. 













But as far as pr<>sa noting and society's approval ,117 
Cyrano « premiere was a wim l remember Amato and I f! t 
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Mr. Gatti gave me the mournful news that Cyrano is not 
to be given this winter. 

Naturally I am sorry, but suppose its success was not 
great enough to warrant a reproduction. 

However, you made an undoubted success of Roxane 
and deserved every bit of it and more, too, and I wish you 
lots more of it for the coming season. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Walter Damrosch 

The Metropolitan made one more attempt at giving Ameri¬ 
can opera in English the next season when Gatti produced 
Victor Herbert’s one-act Madeleine, in which I sang the title r61e. 

The story had been adapted from the French. It dramatized 
an opera singer, a spoiled darling (me there opera singers like 
that, outside the pages of romantic drama? I doubt it) who 
tried in vain to get either her lover, his rival, a humble friend of 
the singer’s own humble childhood days, or even her own maid 
to spend New Year’s Day with her. Each one has promised to 
spend the holiday with his or her mother. The example of so 
much filial piety recalls to Madeleine Floury memories of her 
own mother, and the play ends with the heroine kissing her 
mother’s portrait. 

Sentimental of course. 

But when did sentimentality ruin a play? 

As for Madeleine being grand opera, no one, not even its com¬ 
poser, pretended it was. 

It wasn’t the sentimentality that oppressed me in the rdle of 
Madeleine. It was the fact that the part, as originally written, 
gave me yards of recitative, but nothing to sing. 

I complained of this, to Gatti. Loudly. 

‘What’s the use of your paying me to sing a rdle that hasn’t 
any singing in it?' 

And I reminded him of what he knew very well: that my whole 
art, if art I have, is to sing singable music. 

‘Fvo got. to have legato.' 

‘Now, now, try not to get mad, tesoro mio ’ 
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C.atti, m the double rOIe of husband of a prima donna who was 
being very exeunt, and director of the opera company that en 
gaged her and looking very unhappy in both, tried to override 
my objections to playing Victor Herbert’.. heroine 
At last r got it across to him. rt wasn't just myamour wo™ 
that was offended by the sentimental innocuousness of Made¬ 
leine. But how could any director expect an audience who knew 
me in toles of dramatic passion, like Manon Leaeaut, and who 

monaT f t KmnK "* T Mimi and U ^rii Q and Desde- 
mona, to find me commendable in a milk-and-water part? 

It just didn t make sense. 1 

we bZ'to"^ 11 ~ Wh ° PU ‘ “ UP to W Hwb « 


I wu$t hav6 stozncthift# to slog/ 

my ebSot 0 ”' ^ U,K ‘'"" T ' fr ‘’ Wnin,t ' “ ho "“Mwed 

'Give me until tomorrow,' he said. 

The nett day he came to arc ,„c. From hia pocket he pro¬ 
duced some sheets of paper on which was written, in pencil an 


aria. 

'Try this.' 


charming. ^ ** PWn ° ^ I,layfti ifc throu « h tw me. rt was 

I sang it, and it suited my voice perfectly. 

It was the one hit of music in Mmkkiw that won real an- 
plause from the house when we gave the opera. P 

sometimes *it isnof^ 1 k * “ l thif! stt,ry ‘ il ni ««t be that 
sometimes it is not only worthwhile, but absolutely imncratiw 

twL™rJ 1 ti h me M, '“! <il f M ;r;-'T my *“ ’ ,tui m >»- 
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In many opera companies it is usual for one soprano to sing 
the three 'heroines’ of Offenbach's fantasy: the Doll, in Act 
One, Giuhetta, the Venetian courtesan in Act Two i and Antonie, 
the delicate young girl who is the heroine of the Third Act. 

Naturally, it is seldom that one artist can play these three 
entirely dissimilar rOles with distinction. 

Gatti had cast Frieda Hempel for the beautiful but unre¬ 
sponsive Doll, and Bori for the fading Antonie. Between these 
two ‘loves’ of the poet Hoffmann, in the exotic Venetian scene 
whose theme is found in the languorous, amorous music of the 
gondolier’s song — the well-known barcarole — I was to appear. 

Hempel, Bori, and Alda. In one performance. With Carl Jorn 
singing Hoffmann. 

Oh, Gatti was shrewd! No opera director knew better than 
he how to fill those tiers on tiers of logos and seats, up to the top¬ 
most gallery sacred to ardent music-lovers and students — 
many of them in a city like New York, foreign-born and with 
nostalgic memories of Da Koala and opera houses in Warsaw and 
old, imperial St. Petersburg, and Rome and Buenos Aires. 

I had not sung Giulief.ta at the Metropolitan before. But I 
remembered, soon after I came, seeing Fremstad in the rdle, 
and feeling that the artist who reached great heights as the 
temptress in Parsifal failed in the part of the mondaine Venetian 
courtesan. 

The day of the dress rehearsal came. Hempel, rotund and 
flaxen-haired, was perfect as the German 'doll.' I wore my gor¬ 
geous Venetian costume of doth of gold with a wig of long au¬ 
burn hair twined with pearls, and knew that at least I looked 
like one of Casanova's memories, in the days of the Venetian 
decadence. 

But when the curtain for the Third Act went up, still in my 
make-up, I was sitting in one of the orchestra stalls with some 
invited guests. At sight of the costume that had been made for 
Bori to wear, the women among us made that little tch-tch 
tongue sound of dismay. 


The dress itself was not pretty, which was too bad. Rut what 
was worse, the cut and color were fatal to Bori’a ethereal style 
1 su PP°ae only a woman who has been on the stage for more 
seasons than she cares to count fully understands how an unbe 
coming costume affects the audience’s judgment of an artist 
Some of the women in the house may be conscious of exactly 
what is wrong. In their estimate of the performanee, they may 
be able to distinguish between the singers voice and her inter¬ 
pretation of the rdle, which may be exquisite, and her costume" 
which may be appallingly ugly. 

But not all the women present will be so subtle in their 
understanding. And practically none of the men in the audi¬ 
ence will know any more than that they reacted unpleasantly to 
that particular singer that night. 

‘Bori? Oh, I don’t think much of her,’ would be their ap¬ 
praisal, v 

Knowing this, all the while the rehearsal of Act Three went 
on, I studied Bori in the rQIi*. 

Antonie is young and sad. The shadow of her approaching 
death is already upon her. One senses, in the music, that this 
third love affair of Hoffmann's is destined to end tragically. Is 
not the whole opera meant to portray man who is forever 

f enemy which is himself? Who is forever 

robbed of the happiness he seeks? 

Antonie, I thought, ought to be dresxinl in grey.a color 

which is neither young nor old, but belongs to all ages. The cut 
of the dress should be youthful and demure arid chaste. 

Grey chiffon, I decided. Made to (he ankles and full. With 

hlf T ? ChU TT? owr thc nbout the waist in 

■ck* And a white lace cap -a filmy cobweb of a cap™to 

eoJin Ce U exqui8iu ! chiI<llik<> liveliness of Hoffmann’s love, 
coming after his experiences with the Venetian courtesan. Such 

T W ° U d not T onIy Gxpr(m Ant(,ni « l»ut wouhl be ex- 
^eme!y becoming to Luerezia Bori and show her at her very 
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Directly the rehearsal was over, I went back to my dressing- 
room and sent for the wardrobe mistress. I explained to her 
my idea. 

‘Will you make a costume like that for Miss Bori?' 
‘Madame!’ She threw up her hands in consternation. ‘The 
performance is only two days off. Impossible!’ 

‘Impossible, nothing/ I retorted. 

That word ‘impossible’! It, does something to my meta¬ 
bolism or blood pressure or subconscious, or whatever portion 
of our anatomy or psyche the latest fad says registers indigna¬ 
tion for us. Isn t the so-called ‘impossible’ the only thing worth 
trying to do? 

It is for me; I know that. 

I’ve done the impossible most of my life, and triumphed in it. 
My failures have not been there, but in the realm of the easily 
possible, in which women with one third my energy and courage 
and capacity succeed every day. 

So the wardrobe mistress’s dictum that it was too late to make 
a new costume for Bori was just the extra fillip my inspiration 
needed to ensure getting it done. 

No matter now what threats or bribes or cajolery I used. The 
wardrobe mistress went, away shaking her head dubiously. But, 
after all, I w;is the wife of the director. 

When the night of the performance came, and Bori arrived 
to make up for her part, there in her dressing-room hung, not 
the costume in which she had sung at the dress rehearsal, but a 
new one, of pale grey chiffon, with the lace fichu and cap. 

And no explanations ;is to how it got there, or who had ordered 
it 

She looked exquisite and charming in it. 

No one who saw her that night, and at the two or three 
subsequent performances of the (Umtea d’Hoffmann, was hap¬ 
pier than I in her success as Antonie. 

Bori was one of the? members of the company — almost the 
only one among the women artists — whom I really liked a lot. 
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af!«;ted her voice she had to leave the Metropolitan in 1915 
And no one was more ea K er than I to welcome her back when 
she returned, cured, four or five years later. n 

Those years of illness - and enforced silence -.cost Bori 
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And he did. 
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day before Gatti sailed from America he spent at my house in 
Great Neck. 

Did Bori believe that it would be too embarrassing for me, or 
for Gatti, who as retiring director was very much in the lime¬ 
light on the night of the Gala -- or even, perhaps, for Rosina, 
the 'second Madame Gatti-Oasazza' — for me to be on the 
stage that night with Sembrich, and Farrar, and Frieda 
Hempel, and Bori hoi self, and many, many other artists who 
had made Gatti-Casazza’s directorate famous? 

But she did not ask me. Nor did anyone ever explain to me, 
or to the public, how it happened that the singer whose engage¬ 
ment with the company had been longer than that of any other 
prima donna, with the exception of Sembrich, alone of the Met¬ 
ropolitan's artists, was not there for the Gala Benefit organized 
to 'save' t he opera house where she had sung many hundreds of 
times. 

That evening, at Casa Mia, r turned the radio dial until I 
picked up the broadcast coming from the Metropolitan. I heard 
the various voices so familiar to me. I heard Hempel sing ‘The 
Last Rose of Hummer,’ that exquisite song which I had sung 
dozens of times in Flotow's Martha. 1 heard Grace Moore sing 
‘Home, Hweet Home.’ Patti sang it years ago when she was at 
the Academy of Music, before the Metropolitan Opera House 
was built. When the old Academy of Music was to be tom 
down, there was a special memorial concert at which I was 
chosen to impersonate Adelina Patti and sang ‘The Last Rose 
of Summer’... 

A thing like that hurts. There’s no use pretending it doesn’t. 

Didn’t I say somewhere awhile back that there was going to 
be no pretense in this book? It was going to be about me as I 
was and as I am; sometimes with my make-up on, but more 
often without it. 

Now you see me without it; wondering, as the radio brought 
the songs and the speechi-s ami the applause to me, what there 
is in the atmosphere of the stage and opera house that is so fatal 
to the quality we call gratitude. 













m someone to whom we have tried to he hospitable and kind 
there are other souls, really great ones, in whom gratitude fo’ 
even very small favors springs eternal. 

They are the true friends. 

. An<1 in this connection I would tell a story of Harrison Wil 
liams. Everybody knows who he is. But hack in the years be 
fore the Great War, when he first oame to New York from th< 
Mid-West, very few people knew him. 

In those days he came to call on me wit h a note of intro, 
duction from some friends with whom f had stayed a few days 
in Cleveland. They asked me to lie nice to him. 

To be nice to anyone as young, as interesting, and as attrac¬ 
tive as Harrison Wiltiams was the easiest thing in the world, 
I don’t recall that I did anyt hing except ask him to dinner a few 
times, when there would be present, older men of importance in 
the business and banking world. Nothing more. But Harrison 
imams and I became friends. Best of all, we remained friends. 
Even after he himself became one of the powers ‘Downtown’ 
and a very rich man. Occasionally, he would ring me up, or drop 
in at my apartment at teatime to give me a word of shrewd ad¬ 
vice about my investments. 

Those words made money for me. 

When the Crash came- on that day of tb3, when every¬ 
one s securities began tobogganing out, or sight, and everyone's 
secunty went soaring over the top of t he newly-completed Em¬ 
pire btate Building, I, like several million others, stood gasping 
or breath. No use for me to try to recapture the spirit of those 
ot ays. he first time I went to Sun Francisco, people I met 

m!?l U ! m , 6 tht ‘ ir ^f^’ri^nces during the earthquake 

met tire. When the Boom exploded, t underwent all the sensa- 
ions my California friends hud described so graphically, 
metime during the first week of horror I wrote a note to 
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I hoard nothing for twenty-four hours. 

Then I had a message from the bank. The managers in¬ 
formed me that they had received from Mr. Williams a number 
of securities to be placed against my account, which redeemed 
my waning credit many times over. 

Feeling weak in the knees, as one does when the relief from 
anxiety touches one more acutely than the anxiety itself, I sat 
down and wrote Harrison a note of thanks. 

Next day, I had this in reply in his own handwriting: 

Dbar Alda: 

When I first, came to New York you did me a favor. 

1 don’t forget. 

Harrison Williams 

In all my experience, that note and the writer’s act of friend¬ 
liness stand out as the height of gratitude and generosity. 

Busy years. 

Now, looking back over them, they seem like a kaleidoscope, 
one of those painted metal cylinders filled with flecks of colored 
paper. My grandmother us<“d to get one for me every Christmas 
because I loved them and played with them so much that one 
year’s Christmas toy never lasted into the New Year. You 
shook the box and then squinted one eye to look with the other 
through the peep-hole at one end of the cylinder. And lol a 
pattern, magically achieved. You shook the box (how vigor¬ 
ously I shook it!) and looked again. A different pattern this 
time. 

l&t us shake the box. 

Now look. 

It is no longer New York, no longer the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It is Paris, and the boat train from Cherbourg is arriv¬ 
ing at the flare Kt. I-azure. 

And it is May, 1914. 

All the way across Normandy, the historic land of Calvados, 
with its apple orchards a rosy bower about the old, brown stone 
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uccasionauy ne nuns. Disapproving, I surmise, this or that 
policy of Briand’s. Once I hear him groan. 

That 11 bo Glemeneeau, I think. * \\ onclt*r what the old boy 
is up to now.' 

But my interest in the F reneh political scene psisses jis lightly 
as my interest in the blue-painted farm carts drawn by chunky 
Norman mares, and driven by blue-bloumi farmers with un¬ 
covered round Norman heads who halt at the road crossings for 
the rapid?, to pass. 

My mind is already in Park It has run on ahead of me to a 
house where I have never been but which is to be 'home/ It 
is busy wondering what delicious surprise is in store for me when 

the door of that new home Is opened and I cross its thresh¬ 
old. 

To explain, I must flash this story hack one year. Whilst 
Gatti and I were in Paris during 191.1, he introduced me to some 
old friends of his, Count and Countess Trotti. The former was 
then one of the greatest collectors anti connoisseurs of antique 
furniture in the world. At that time I was finding my old apart¬ 
ment in the Avenue Bugeaud too small and too crowded for 
Gatti and myself. 

'We must move/ I declared. 'We must find a larger apart¬ 
ment and furnish it/ 

I said this once in Count Trotti’s hearing. His eyes began to 

SjP «3*F1C16 # 

‘Let me find an apartment for you/ he suggested. 'You have 
not the time to go seeking a place. Tell me what you must have 
m the number and arrangement of rooms. And whm 


























will pay. Then leave the rest to me. And leave the furnishings 
to me. I know your taste. Signora — Louis Quinze and Seize. 
And now and then something Italian of the same period. As 
though an eighteenth-century French exquisite had travelled 
in his coach across the Alps and down to Milan and to Venice, 
and returned, bringing back with him —- memories. I will fur¬ 
nish the apartment completely. My wife will engage the serv¬ 
ants. When you return next year you will have only to open 
the door and be at home, 

'And whatever you do not like that I choose — you will not 
have to keep. There will be a tag on everything in the apart¬ 
ment, telling its period, its maker, and the purchase price. Those 
pieces you do not want to keep, you may send back to me/ 

Well, what would one say to such an offer as that? 

Only that fairy tales do come true sometimes. 

All that winter in Mew York between rehearsals, perform¬ 
ances, concerts, social engagements, and hours of practising, I 
had felt my anticipation growing like a hothouse plant. Now, 
with the soil of France actually, if not under my feet, at least 
under the wheels of the railway carriage, that anticipation was 
rapidly getting out of control. 

Then came a curve of misty grey river, and across it a sudden 
vista of roofs, chimneys, church spires, the skeleton Tour 
Eiffd — 

Paris! 

I pulled at the newspaper that enshrouded my sphinx-like 
husband. 

'Gatt.i! We're there!’ 

It was like a fairy-tale adventure, driving through the city 
that, no matter how often I come back to it, always holds a thrill 
of wonder and happy expectancy for me, to the address on the 
Champ de Mars.... (Jiving our name's to the bowing concierge 
... going up, up in one of those extraordinary self-sufficient 
lifts one finds in France.... Ringing one’s own doorbell... 
having Paul, one’s own butler (though you never had seen him 





before that minute), throw wide the double doom into what 


prompted me to send it back 


creeping u{xm you when you 


a part you don t want to play and which you don't play very 
well. 

But I loved that apartment on the Champ de Mars with all 
the lovely remembered things from the Avenue Bugenud ami the 
new treasures Count and Countess Trott.i had added. 

When Gatti talked of our going to Italy I held out. I didn't 
want to go. 
























We went to Italy. It was the twenty-eighth of June. Mid¬ 
summer. When we left the train at Milan to spend the night 
there before shirting next morning for Ferrara, I remember some 
men with stacks of freshly printed newspapers passed us, hurry¬ 
ing to the station bookstalls. 

Gatti pulled one of the men’s sleeve to catch his attention, 
then held out a few centesimi. The man flipped a paper from 
the pile he carried and handed it to my husband, then went 
on. 

Gatti unfolded the sheet. 

Black headlines ran across the top of the front page. Below 
were photographs of a man and a woman. 

‘What’s happened?’ I demanded. 

‘Austrian archduke murdered,’ he replied laconically. 

‘Oh, if that’s all.. 

My attention went back to my maid and Gatti's valet, who 
were directing the procession of porters with our luggage. 

All... 

Well, that is how most people felt about it that July of 1914. 
Though Gatti pursed his lips and shook his head and read every 
newspaper he could get his hands on, and talked interminably 
with some of the men we. met at Monte Cattini. 

It seemed to me they were making a most unwarranted fuss 
over the loss of one archduke • not very fine-looking, either 
- • and his morganatic wife. 

Europe had so many archdukes in those days. 

We were still at Monte Cattini when the various countries be¬ 
gan to mobilize .Serbia, Russia, Germany, France — Belgium 
invaded... England dwlaring war... 

The thing didn’t make sense. 

‘What’s going to happen?’ I asked Gatti when he came into 
my room one morning. 

‘It has happened,’ he replied, 'It’s the war everybody has 
known for years w;is coming. Now it’s come...’ 

‘What’ll we do?’ 
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ter. I sat up and thrust out my feet for my slippers. 

‘When is the next train to get out of here? How soon can I 
get to Paris? Get me a telegraph blank so l can wire Paul that 
I am coming.' 

But the wire to Paul brought the reply that he had been 
mobilized. The other menservants were gone, too. The railway 
officials didn't encourage our trying to cross the border into 
BYanee. They reported that the B’rench railways were filled with 
troop trains. 


tiijiu untM again. «y telegraph we arranged to have it pad¬ 
locked and sealed. Then Gatti and I went to Naples. Gatti had 
wired all the members of the Metropolitan Opera Company who 
were summering in BJurope to start at once for Naples and the 
S.S. Canopic, on which he engaged all the space available. 


when she docked in New York bringing nearly a score of artist* 
whose contracts compelled them to be in New York for the re¬ 
hearsals before the opening of the opera season. 

Soon after we reached New York, I had word that Paul had 


id. 
























'Three years/ he replied. 

'Three years! It’s impossible. Three months maybe/ 

Well, you know which one of us was right that time. 

Even though I didn’t agree with Gatti about the amount of 
endurance of horror and suffering that the world could show, I 
thought I knew how accurate his judgment of European politi¬ 
cal conditions wits. So I considered his prophecy carefully. 

Up to this time, we had been living in hotel suites, as so many 
artists do live. That arrangement wsta satisfactory for the seven 
months of the year we were in New York, both of us intensely 
busy with our work, and I away a good deal on concert tours. 
When I begun to feel myself without roots, I could think of the 
apartment in Paris which was ‘home/ 

But if Gatti w;is right, and the war should last three years, 
during which time we would not be able to go to Europe, then 
we should need a home in America. 

I thought about it a good deal, without saying anything to 
Gatti, Then I went out and began looking for an apartment. 

The one I ultimately took was on West Fifty-Eighth Street, 
at the top of the house with a superb view over Central Park. 
In any place I live, I have to he able to see out and away from 
me. The apartment had sixt<*en rooms and six baths. After con¬ 
sulting with the manager of the building and his architect, I got 
them to open a stairway from my apartment to the servants' 
rooms on the floor above, so that my household staff could go 
up and down without using the lifts or the public hall. One 
room I had math* into a conservatory. Another I ordered lined 
with bookshelves to hold (iatti’s three or four thousand books 
which were tumbling about his office at the opera house and 
his rooms at the hotel. He had collected books, and many of 
them rare volumes, for years. But he had no system of arrang¬ 
ing them. They were heaped in the corners of his bedroom and 
his office at the opera house ■ everywhere. I gathered them to¬ 
gether and had many of them rebound, beautifully. 

When the lease was signed, I cabled Maples in Paris to dia* 











mantle the apartment on the Champ de Mars and to send the 
furniture to the address on Fifty-Eighth Street, New York. 

This was during the late winter of 1015. The war was raging. 
German Big Berthas were hammering away at Baris; French 
regiments were feverishly burrowing trendies around Verdun; 
floating mines and vicious submarines infested the Channel and 
the waters of the Atlantic. 

But the six vanloads of my precious French furniture, crated 
and packed by the redoubtable Maples, crossed the Atlantic in 
a ship’s hold, passed the United States Customs, rolled up 
Seventh Avenue to the corner of Fifty-Eighth Street, and were 
carried upstairs, unpacked and set in place, almost exactly as 
Count Trotti had originally arranged them in the Baris apart- 
meat. 

And nil this without on© previous tnblu log, or one 

mirror, being broken, \V ithout the 1 o#h of even one clmwer knob! 

Whilst all this was going forward, Catti, with his nose buried 
in the Metropolitan’s affairs, was entirely unaware that his wife, 
aided and abetted by the firm of Maples, was circumventing all 
the restrictions imposed by the War. 

On a smiling March morning, I drove to the opera house and 
presented myself at Gatti’s office. He was seated at his desk 
busy with some reports. 

Come, Giulio,' I said. 'We have a luncheon engagement.’ 
He looked up at me, surprised. 

I know nothing of an engagement for today. 1 am not go* 
mg.’ 

Oh, you must go/ I said. ‘It’s the Y - ■« (inventing a 
name). They live on Fifty-Eighth Him*/ 

He demurred some more; but as much as he demurred, I in¬ 
sisted. Finally, he came with me. We drove up to the door of 
the apartment house and went in. We entered the eh water and 
were whisked up to our own door. It was opened by Camplieil, 
who stayed with us seven years, and was the perfect butler. 
Withm the hall, as we entered, was a long, carved Italian 




















chest. On the wall above it hung an antique cope of rosy red 
brocade. They were the furnishings from the hall in the apart¬ 
ment in the Champ de Mars. 

Gatti gave me one look. 

But he said nothing. 

Only, following a step behind me, he went from the hall to the 
salon, to my boudoir and bedroom, both arranged as I had had 
them in Paris; through the conservatory, which was filled with 
flowering plants, and the dining-room with the furniture Bep- 
pino had had made for me in Venice, reproducing exactly the 
style and decoration of an eighteenth-century painted side¬ 
board and two chairs which he had discovered and bought for 
me. Then into the library, through Gatti’s own suite, through 
guest rooms and back to the hall. 

There he sat down on the long chest. 

He spoke. It was the first and only comment he had made 
since we arrived in the taxi. 

'What a pity the ceilings aren’t higher!’ 

Well! 

What would you have done? 

I burst out laughing. 

Was that all he could think of to say? Did he find nothing 
extraordinary in the fact that six vanloads of antique furni¬ 
ture had been brought from Paris and across the Atlantic in the 
midst of the most devastating war in history? And all this with¬ 
out one moment of worry or annoyance to him? 

He patted my arm. 

' But, of course, you’re an intelligent woman, trnro mio. I 
know that. I know it. Of what use to say more?' 

And that was that. 









nwz w w run so tnat it would pay? Couldn’t ho grasp the 
significant fact that so many scats sold at so many dollars a seat 
amounted to so much? And equally, that so many stars at two 
thousand, and fifteen hundred, and even twenty-five hundred 
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office receipts amounted to, was a flat failure and a disgrace. 

They would wrangle about it for hours. 

Gatti would quote Verdi, ‘An opera house exists to be 
filled,’ and tell the story of the composer’s reply to the telegram 
sent him by the director of La Scala after one of his operas 
had been given there and was acclaimed a great success. 

‘Very nice,’ Verdi had wired in response, ‘but please inform 
me of size of receipts at following performances.' 

But always Toscanini has been too completely an artist to 
comprehend this decidedly mercenary point of view. He is 
one of those who are obsessed all their lives by an insatiable 
passion of perfection. His devotion to art was so ardent, so 
whole-souled, that he could not —- it was not simply that he 
would not - agree without vehement protest to any presenta¬ 
tion that was less than the best that could be achieved. 

It wits this wide difference between their points of view that 
caused the final break between Gatti and Toscanini, and 
Toscanini’s resignation from the Metropolitan in 1915. 

When he and Carla and their children said good-bye to me 
before sidling for Italy ■ not, as in other years, to return to the 
opera house a few months litter -1 felt that one of the ties that 
bound me to the Metropolitan had been broken. Our interests 
and our fortunes had been bound up with the same enterprise. 
But, more than this, we had been friends. 

Sometimes, when I would be away from New York on a con¬ 
cert tour, Toscanini would write me a funny little letter in 
English like this one: 

New York, Oct. 29 

Many thanks for your kind letter which made me so 
happy its you cannot imagine. Presently I am feeling a 
little better but. not yet quite well are you always satisfied 
with your concerts I congratulate you very much I am 
often thinking <& speaking of you though you are out of 
sight you are not out of mind. Come back quick your 

affectionate friend Toscanini 


1 
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I have, too, a post-card picture of himself sent through th# 

mails on which he pencilled: 

My dearest Alda Are you still in Venice? Mav 1 
remember me to you most, affectionately. i was in Venice 
long past and I hope m future. I am'here alone I have 
undertaken a treatment of my eye*, nave 

My family is at Viareggto. * When do you start for 
3TOU enjoy yourself? I love you in your 
kiss. th your cheerful spirits. Happy? I send you a big 

Toscanini 

1 have told how he taught me the rdle of Is>uise, and that of 
Mimi in La Bohhne. Often, when f would he nraefisim,in h,* 


, . . -.«wi>ping co mict 

own from the shelf the little leather-bound music books that 
once belonged to Marie Antoinette. (Hrentano’s in Paris 
collected them for me.) 

‘Give them to me/ Toscanini would beg. 

‘But, of course, any little thing like that/ Pd say. 

Then he would sit. down .111* ifiirt»#»,**• -- _ ... . ... ^ 



it 

e 

w , **“ u »ng witn me. Always it 

JSv a *?? h / 1 wouId chan «° from iim kfy to another, and 
the bird would change with me. 

Toscanini was crazy to have it. 




















How I wished, later, that I had given it to him. 

Is it a piece of the life-stuff that anything so perfect should 
find tragedy at the end? 

One evening, Mrs. William Randolph Hearst gave a party 
for me. The supper room was hung with singing birds in cages. 
‘Choose one, Alda,’ she said. 

I chose the bird l liked best and took it home. When my own 
bird saw the newcomer, he hurled himself against the bars of his 
cage in a frenzy of jealousy. I put the stranger in another room 
of the apartment where I was sure that his singing would not be 
heard. 

But two days later my first pet was dead, of a broken heart. 
•Send, Aldina, you should have given it to me,’ Toscanini 
chided me. 

Last winter when Toscanini played his farewell concert at 
Carnegie Hall 1 sat with Carla Toscanini in her box. I watched 

him.grey now, as he was not when he heard me at La Scala 

and mimicked my Italian. 

But the fire in him still undimmed. 

Two days before, at one of the big motion-picture theatres, 

I had watched a conductor who has gained a measure of renown. 
Such twistings ami writhings! Such tossing of head and hands 
and hair! Such grimaces! Toscanini barely moved a muscle. He 
kept his eyes dosed. No need for him to read the score, since it 
is all printed indelibly on that prodigious memory of his. Just 
the lift of a finger, the slightest wave of a hand to quiet the 
violins, and the music came into its own. 

That was the night when the reporters and news photo¬ 
graphers overrode Toscanini's request to be allowed to conduct 
his last concert undisturbed. As he was bowing to the tremen¬ 
dous applause one photographer suddenly took a flashlight. 
The explosion hurt Toscanini’s eyes and he dashed from the 
stage. 

Afterward, I said to Carla: 

‘I'll go behind and congratulate him.’ 






a whole performance without once raising his eyes to us on the 
stage. Once, I recall in Philadelphia, thanks to his refusing to 
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I N THB seven years I had spent in America, a new amuse¬ 
ment had been born — motion pictures. 

The first of these I ever saw was in Paris, when I was studying 
under Marches!. Five or six'of ua young people went one evening 
to a tiny music hall in Montmartre to watch an indiscriminate 
flicker of figures and captions across a sheet. 

‘ Tims! Corntne c'est bizarre, $a! ’ 

None of us was much impressed, as I remember. Certainly I, 
for one, did not imagine I was witness to the infancy of the 
greatest rival the legitimate stage has ever had. 

In New York, in those years between 1908 and 1915 , people 
laughed about' the movies,’ though every year saw more cine¬ 
mas opened and hundreds of thousands more persons dropping 
their nickels and dimes into the coin-boxes in the lobbies where 
the mechanical pianos kept up a constant stream of the new 
‘ragtime,’ ‘Alexander's Ragtime Band,’ ‘Oh, Oh, You Beauti¬ 
ful Doll,’ ‘ Everybody's Doing It.’ Songs that started Irving 
Berlin on the road to fame. 

Would ‘the movies’ ever threaten the prestige and the 
popularity of grand opera? 

‘ Impossible,’ I should have said then, not visioning a Roxy's 
or a Radio Centre, or the existence of enormous ornamental 
palaces devoted to ‘ talkies,’ palac,<*H far more elaborate and 
luxurious than tiny opera house in the United .States. 

Talking pictures... singing pictures.... dramas with theme, 
songs and choruses anti colored lights and operatic numbers. 
... Not even (latti, who knew so accurately what the stage could 
be made to do anti what t.he public liked to see, had thought of 
these possibility, I am sure. 

it,,,..,, tr„ti .»«.**..*a iu su *.*».»**-*:„<*:*** >1 






universe wnere Mary iriekford and Doug Fairbanks and & 
screamingly funny little English comedian named Chaplin, who 
did tricks with custard pit's, and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, and 
Pearl White, the famous heroine of The Peril* of Pauline, were 
working hard, and believing they would some day make money. 

Most of the successful actors and actresses sneered at ‘movie 
actors/ The opera singers, most of whom knew well enough 
that their acting was endured for the sake of their voices and art 
of singing, scarcely gave Hollywood a thought. 

Then, sometime late in 1915, we at the Metropolitan heard 
that Farrar had gone to Hollywood and was making a picture of 
Carmen. 

Carmen was one of Farrar’s moat popular rflles, and one in 
which the ‘gerry-flappers’ in the audience moat ardently ad¬ 
mired her. She sang it frequently during the 1914 1915 season 
with Caruso or with Martineili. After her return from Holly¬ 
wood, Gatti scheduled a Canto n for her. 

In that performance I sang Miehaela. 

The part of Miehaela, t he innocent young cousin of Don Jos6, 
is one of the principal lyric roles. In the midst of music tumul¬ 
tuous and passionate it is limpid bel canto. Miehaela is pure 
singing. If it isn’t sung purely, it’s nothing. Nowadays the 
r6le is usually given to some second-rate artist, for economy’s 
sake. But as a matter of operatic history, every big soprano has 
sung the rfile. When Calve sang Carmen, Emma Fames sang 
Miehaela. 

The night of the performance came, and the First Act. 
During the scene with the cigarette girls, Farrar suddenly shook 
one of them so realistically that the rest of the chorus gasped. 

‘Hollywood tricks!’ Caruso snorted to me. ‘ What does she 
think this is? A cinema?' 

If there is anything an artist resents and rightly it is for 

another artist to bring forward a bit of mine cn net tut which draws 

the attention nf i* 
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attention. Every singer who has sung Marguerite in Faust has 
been told this story of Calve-: at one performance, during 
Valentin’s death scene, while the company is gathered about 
him, and he sings his dying accusations of Marguerite’s false¬ 
ness, Calvd as Marguerite suddenly got up and walked across 
the stage, simulating madness. It was a piece of superb acting. 
But it was entirely out of place, because it deflected the at¬ 
tention of the audience from Valentin, and the singing of the 
villagers who have heard Valentin’s last words. 

Our performance of Carmen went on, with no more innova¬ 
tions introduced by Farrar until later. Then, in her struggle 
with Don Jost'\ she fought so vehemently, writhing and twisting 
about the stage during Caruso's singing, that he suddenly 
gripped her by the wrist to hold her still. 

Just for a moment. 

She turned in his grasp, bent her head swiftly, and bit the 
hand that held her. 

Caruso, furious and bleeding, flung her from him. 

She went down, smack, on her btm! 

I stood staring, my mouth open, entirely forgetting my cue, 
until called to my senses by a sharp rap of the conductor's baton. 

Then curtain. 

Immediately the heavy velvet folds hid the stage from the 
audience, Farrar wits up on her feet, and she and Caruso were 
having it. out between them, whilst I tried to soothe them both. 

The applause from the other side of the curtain was tremen¬ 
dous and insistent. There w;is no denying those calls. Hand 
in hand, smiling, the three of us would come forward to bow; 
then retire behind the folds where the row was immediately on 
again. 

There were headline on the front pages of the New York 
papers next day. ‘Miss Farrar a Very Rough Carmen.’ The 
reporters made good copy of it. 

Through thorn; years HI 15 and If) 16 the entsidysm in Europe 
was jarring America out of smug complacency. Young men 
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were going up to Canada to join Canadian regiments going 
overseas, or to France to offer their services. I read every news 
bulletin I could get hold of for reports from the Western front. 

After all, I was British. Kvory drop of Davies blood in my 
veins felt the challenge of those bombing plum’s Hying over 
London. France, my grandmother's country, had been my 
second home after I left Australia. The sons and grandsons and 
the husbands of those families in Paris in whose homes I had 
been entertained and whew I had sung were dying in the 
trenches around Verdun. 

Brussels, where I had been fOted and made much of -was 
occupied by the German armies. 

I was ardently, vehemently, terrifically pro-Ally. 

How could I be otherwise? 

But I could not stretch my patriotism to the extent of hating 
all German music anti wanting to have it banned from the opera 
house or the concert stage. 

Gan any race or nation lay hold on art and claim it for their 
own? 

It doesn’t seem to me that t hey can. 

Beauty has wings. Inherent in beauty is its complete freedom 
from possession. I couldn’t agree with the fanaticism that hissed 
Wagner during the Great War, any more than 1 can agree with 
the Nazi’s vicious antagonism to Jewish musicians and scientists 
today. 

However, I suppose it was inevitable that the war fever and 
the hatred it fostered should have its effect on the popularity 
of German opera and German artists in Anurica. 

In those seasons, and indeed until several years after the 
Armistice, Italian and French operas led the list at the Metro¬ 
politan. 

But the war brought a new interest to America. This was the 
vogue for art, music, and dancing out of Russia, The Russo- 
Japanese War laud given America its first faint cognizance of the 
fact that the barbaric empire of Peter the Great and Catherine 























'the Greater’ had a descendant in the empire of the czars. But 
in 1914 and 1915 Russia leaped to first place as ‘news.’ What 
was Russia doing? What could Russia do? What was Russia 
like? 

Very few persons in the world, and practically none in 
America, could answer those questions, that were on everyone’s 
tongues. 

New York audiences had already had a taste of Russian 
opera in Moussorgsky’s Borin Godounow, sung two seasons 
before by Didur and Homer, with Toscanini conducting. Now, 
subtly aware of the increased interest in all things Russian, 
Gatti determined to produce Prince Igor. Borodin had left the 
work uncompleted at his death; it had been finished by Rimsky- 
KorsakolT. 

The east of Prince Igor included Amato, in the title rCle; 
Didur, Luca Botta, de Segurola. And myself, as the Princess 
Jaroslavna. 

We gave the premiere performance during the Christmas 
holiday week. Dressing before the performance, in my stiff 
mediaeval robes of gold brocade, with a Nattier blue veil and a 
high jewelled headdress of stage emeralds and sapphires, I felt 
myself like one of those richly gilded ikons one used to see in 
old Russia brought out during the Christmas feast. 

When the curtain went up, revealing me standing very stiff 
and straight; and still against the dark heavy door of the cathe¬ 
dral, I knew the effect, I had striven to achieve by the costume 
had gotten across the footlights to the audience. There was a 
gasp, then applause. 

Lovely? Yes. 

But what that applause did to me was just too bad. 

Borodin’s and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s music was beautiful, but 
difficult to sing. Awl after the curtain rose I had to sing un¬ 
accompanied by the orchestra. 

Studying the rfile, I had found the Slavic music difficult. 
But when the applause broke in between that owning chord 






ously, or in such a discord that even those in the audience who 
thought all Russian music was composed of ejir-splitting com¬ 
binations and nerve-racking dissonance would know this was 
something even Rimsky-Korsakoff had not intended. 

I never did get over that fear, all the seasons that we sang 
Prince Igor, 

Jaroslavna, who appeared so stately and commanding and 
assured, was quaking inwardly until after she and the orchestra 
had met, and as it were, emhraeed. 

The success of this Russian opera gave Otto Kahn the idea of 
bringing over Diaghtleffs Rallet Russe for u wesson of three 
weeks after the Metropolitan closed the first of April. 

'Kahn is terribly enthusiastic about this ballet,’ Catti told 
me. 

'And you?' 

'No, no...' He shook his head. 'It is terribly expensive. 
Americans are not going to pay for a whole performance of 
nothing but dancing. But Kahn won't listen to me. What can I 
do?’ 

The Ballet Russe introduced Nijinsky to New York. 

What an extraordinary artist he was! Superb in tins poetry of 
his motions; using his hotly as exquisitely as a singer uses his 
voice to convey meaning and emotion. 

I sat in my box watching those performances, enthralled. 

But New Yorkers m marne were not readily responsive to 
dancing in which they themselves did not take part. The young 
men and girls who 'bunny-hugged' and ‘gri/jdy-beared’ and 
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‘bostoned’ to the strains of the British Tommy songs that 
everybody here, sis in England, was beginning to sing, would not 
pay the admission prices. 

Artistically, Mr. Kahn's adventure was noteworthy. Finan¬ 
cially, as Gatti foretold, it was a real disaster. 

'I hope that buries the Diaghileff affair,’ was Gatti’s com¬ 
ment. 

More successful in every way was Gatti’s staging of Rimsky- 
Korsakoffs Coq d’Or a few seasons later. The r61e of the 
Queen was sung by Msu-ia Barrientos, and in the pantomime, 
which parallels the action of the opera, the same rdle was danced 
by Rosina Galli. 

There would seem to be an ironic gesture of Fate in casting 
for the same part Barrientos, who had at one time been engaged 
to Gatti-G;isax/.a, and Rosina Galli, whom he married after I 
divorced him. 

Galli had joined the Metropolitan Company in 1914. She was 
a very finished artist., having fulfilled the promise she showed 
when I saw her dam-e at La Scala six years before. Like me, 
she had a rather pret ty face hut too fat a figure. 

Isn’t there, in every active life, a year or two of high tide? 

In such seasons it would seem as though the Fates that some¬ 
times smile and sometimes frown have suddenly taken it into 
their heads to give you all the things you’ve wanted. To make 
all your efforts successful, to open every way you feared was 
closed. 

Bo wonderful is it that you feel you must walk delicately, 
scarcely breathing, lest, by a breath, you break the spell. 

The years I9U> and HMfi were like that; for me. 

High title and midsummer. 

The summer of 191(5, Gatt i went alone to Europe to see his 
parents and on business for the Metropolitan, I rented a house 
at Do Boris’ Point, Is mg Island, the old home of Charles Dana, 
and there I a|K i nt happy days, swimming, sailing, playing tennis, 
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the Metropolit an with Martinolli during the coming opera season. 

The premkVe was to be very much of an occasion, with the 
Italian ambassador coming on from Washington, as Otto Kahn’s 
guest in the Morgan box, in honor of the composer and of 
d’Annunzio. 

My vivid memories of Duse in the rOle influenced my inter¬ 
pretation of Francesca in even more ways than in making me 
insist on having a column against which to rest my outstretched 
hand, as I sung. 

When it came to the costumes for Francesca I had an idea 
that seemed to me stunning. I designed and had made to wear 
in the Second Act a gown of purple and scarlet. It was a trailing 
mediaeval dress, frankly copied from those worn by the ladies in 
the frescoes of one of the old churches in Florence. I loved it. 
I knew it, was becoming to me. And I felt confident of the 
success it would be on t he stage. 

Until the final rehearsals, when I saw the scenery for that act. 

The sot for Act Two was all bright reds and yellows. When I 
came on the stage in my purple and scarlet, the effect was that of 
all the wind inst ruments in the orchestra being played off-pitch. 

‘You'll have to change the sots,’ 1 told the stage director. 

‘Impossible,’ U.aUi rebuked me. ‘You must change your 
costume.' 

Clive up my purple and scarlet? Only a man would see that as 
the solution of the dilemma. In the end, I wore the costume, 
but in another scene when I would appear against a less flamboy¬ 
ant background. Meanwhile, Celia and I hastily contrived a 
new costume for Act Two. 

After one of the performances of Francesca that winter, I had 
this letter: 


Feb, 1,1917 

DKAR MaPAMK AM)A: 

Last, night, at. hist I was able to go to hear your beautiful 
rendering of Franeescu. .... . , 

1 followed the whole performance with interest and 
admiral how well it was given. 


You sang beautifully and the voice sounded splendidly! 
And of course you looked lovely in your gorgeous costumes. 

Thanking you for offering us t he pleasure of hearing 
Figaro and the Trilogy in your box, and hoping to see you 
there, I am, with much love. 

Affectionately yours, 

Mari-kpu. Sbmbrich 


Celia... 

I could not write the story of my life, especially the story of 
those years at the Metropolitan, without giving a place in it 
to Celia, who was my theatre maid for fourteen years. 

Soon after I came to the opera house, while I w;w dressing 
for a performance one evening, there wits a knock at. the dress¬ 
ing-room door. 

'Come in/ I said. 

The door opened to admit a short, fat, rosy-faced smiling 
little Italian peasant girl, who carried one of my costumes over 
her arm. She worked in the wardrobe anti was bringing back 
my dress after pressing it. That night, my own maid was ill and 
not up to helping me. I sent her home ami kept (lelia (the sew¬ 
ing girl told me this was her name) in her place. 

The next day I said to (Satti: 

'I want Celia/ 

'Who is Celia?’ 

I explained. 'I want her for my own theatre maid/ 

‘Mai, perche .../ he protested. 

But I stuck to it. Moreover, I saw to it I got her. 

Everybody who knew me well enough to come round to 
my dressing-room on the nights f w;is singing came to know 
Celia and to marvel at her deftness, her amusing memory that 
extended to every hist ribbon, buckle, petticoat, veil, cap, hand¬ 
kerchief, fan, and jewel of every costume in every one of the 
many operas I sang at the Metropolitan. 

I never knew her to make one mistake. 

I never knew her to be anything but calm, practical, sure, 
eager, smiling. 














No bursts of temperament or tired nerves ever upset Celia. 

‘Madama e nerima,' she would say consolingly, nodding her 
head at me kindly as to a child. Then, having done all, she 
would tiptoe away, to come back the next time I went to the 
opera house, as unruffled as ever. 

Blessed Celia! 

When I left the Metropolitan she wept. Big, fat tears that 
ran down her round rosy cheeks, inappropriately, one felt. 

‘ Don't cry, Celia,’ I told her. ‘ You’re such a marvellous maid, 
some one of the artists will grab you the minute I take my hands 
off you.' 

'Oh, madama,’ she sobbed. ‘ I’m not staying on at the opera 
house. I am going to get married to Jean.' 

I knew who Jean was. He, too, had worked in the wardrobe 
department. Then he and his partner kept an Italian restau¬ 
rant. He had been wanting Celia to marry him for years. 

‘Ho you're going to marry Jean at last,' I exclaimed. 'Then 
what tire you crying for?’ 

'Oh, madama, it. will not be the same.' 

True, it is not the same. But Celia Jean, restaurant, and 
all the rest. • is still part of my life. I know she will be until 
she, or I, die. Whenever I move, go to Europe, rent my house, 
or go away for the summer, 1 send for Celia. I see her trotting 
up and down stairs with curtains, ruga, bibelots, clothing, linen; 
putting things away, still eager, rosy-cheeked, and smiling. 

And still without, making a mistake. 

'Madama e m mmt,' she says to me soothingly when the many 
telephone calls, mishaps, and stupidities happen all at once, and 
my patience tli«s out of the window. 

Anti she nods her head, undenitundingly. 

Celia is t he one person l have ever known who completely un¬ 
derstands a prima donna's temperament and how to deal with it. 












































voice saying, ‘You must come and see me in England some 
day, Francie dear... 

'I’ll tell you what, Boo darling,’ I said. ‘When you get big 
enough you must; come and be my secretary. We’ll travel all 
around the world together.' 

She put her face suddenly against the soft chinchilla coat I 
was wearing. What I kissed was the tip of one ear. 

As I have told, Brussels gave place to Milan, Warsaw, Buenos 
Aires, New York. The years passed. In May, 1914, during the 
brief weeks Gatti and I were at the apartment in the Champ- 
de-Mars, Boo came to see me. She was grown up... pretty,.. 
chic. 

‘I’m ready now to be your secretary,’ she told me. 

She came back with us to New York that winter. All through 
the war years and until after I returned from the Metropolitan 
she was with me. 

How much longer could America stay out of the war? 

Not much longer. Already the chief interest of New York 
centred about relief work for the cause of the Allies. 

Would I sing for this w:ur charity? At this hospital benefit? 

Whenever I possibly could, I did. 

All these activities were bringing to New York the greatest 
French and English artists. Bernhardt, lame, old, and crippled, 
but still marvellous. There w;w something in her face that did 
things to you. Ellen Terry came, sad and funk, but still lovely. 
And inimitably woman. 

At a concert entertainment at the Plaza shortly before Amer¬ 
ica entered the war, I remember I sang a group of Russian songs 
— in Russian • with a balalaika orchestra, wearing my famous 
costume from Prince Igor. 

At the Metropolitan, the old idea of opera in English had been 
revived. Gatti had promised to produce Reginald de Koven's 
Canterbury Pilgrirm. 

‘De Koven wants you to sing the Wife of Bath in his opera/ 
Gatti told me. 
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My eyebrows went up. 

'You will?’ 

'I won't,’ X said flatly. 

'Why not?’ 

'You know why not.’ 

I thought the whole matter was entled right there. I was un» 



7, Marguerite Obor sang the Vs ue of Bath, 
he was singing it on the night, of April ft, 1917, when the news 
it out to the world that President W ilson had declared war 
Germany. 

?he report reached the opera house just before the curtain 
s on Act Three. A wave of intense excitement spread through 
house. Bodansky rapjied with his baton, and suddenly the 
hestra was playing 'The Star«Spangh*d Banner.’ 

[he whole Backed house began to sing it. 
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James Gerard, who had been Ambassador to Germany, stood 
up in his box and called for cheers: for the Army and Navy; for 
the President; for the Allies. Our Allies, now. Tears ran down 
people’s cheeks. Perfect strangers, finding themselves shoulder 
to shoulder, embraced. Behind the scenes, Ober fainted. 

The Canterbury Pilgrims were completely forgotten. 

The first American casualty after the United States was 
officially at war was de Koven’s opera! 




But in those months of April and May, 1917, America was 
tremendously alive. 

And singing. I know I was. 

Briefly put down, my record of engagements during those 
first weeks runs as follows: 


March 12 

April 8 
April 14 
April IS 22 
April 27 
May 6 
May 20 
May 24 
May 20 
May 27 
Jim# 10 


War Thrift Concert . 

Umvtlt Junior Patriots of Ammea (Hippodrome) 
Italian lUm&t (Metropolitan) 

Atlanta Miwiio Festival 

Conmt, Charlotte North Carolina 

Canadian Club Conwt (Hippodrome) 

Italian Ihwttt* Washington, D.U 
Italian-Ainorioan Win ( Metropolitan) 

Hritbh Kmniro Day Celebration (Carnegie Hall) 

Red Crotei lb w lit 

Navy Fmitival (Metropolitan) 


The Navy Festival wan arranged to raise a fund from which 
to supply the men on. the ships and at the naval training stations 

with music and musical instruments. Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, 
who was Chairman of the Department of Navy Recreation, 
wanted some of the money we raised set aside to buy hymn 

hooks 

In my official capacity as National Chairman of the National 
Committee on Music of the Department of Navy Recreation, I 
stood my ground. 

‘No hymn books,’ T protested. ‘Pianos, mouth organa, cor¬ 
nets, saxophones, accordions, ukuleles. Anything you can play 
a tune on. But not one single hymn book.’ 

Let the reader gum which one of us carried the day. 
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That Benefit Concert held at the opera house brought together 
the five greatest tenors in America: Caruso, Muratore, John 
McCormack, Luca Hot fa, ami Martinelli. Eothier, de Segurola, 
and Didur sang too. Mischa Elman played, and Harold Bauer! 
Of the women singers from the Metropolitan, we had Anna 
Case, Mabel Garrison, Sophie Bntaluu, Kathleen Howard, Leo¬ 
nora Sparks, and myself. 

Martinelli and I sang together the duet from Madame Butter¬ 
fly, Caruso sung an aria form Payliaeci ; John McCormack gave 
a group of Irish balktds. 

And how he sang them! 

Sentimental, I agree. But also art of its own special kind. 
And perfect of its kind. 

But our program wjnsn't all art. El.ua Maxwell wrote a song 
for the occasion; * Help the Navy Here Over There' and we 
sang that, too! 

We had the Metropolitan’s oretwstra and John Philip Sousa 
with the United Ktat.es Mtirine Corps Band and three hundred 
seamen from the Pelham Bay Navsd Training Station who could 

sing. 

And did they angl 

Shrewdly combining singtTH and actors and society people, 
we hat! Ethel Barrymore in a mutation, and tableaux jiosed by 
Ben Ali Haggin in which appeared twenty society women, in¬ 
cluding Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, Mrs. Oliver Hardman, Mrs. Charles 
de L. Oelriehs, Mrs. Kidney Bmw, Mrs. Charles tie Eham, and 
a lot more. 

And we had all the season's prettiest, most popular debutantes 
to sell programs. 

Every seat in the house was sold out. A few moments before 
the curtain was to rise, Mrs. Stotesbury made a regal entrance, 
wearing a diadem of jewels. .She parsed down an aisle binned by 
sailors standing at attention, and followed by Uuly Lister-Kaye 
and my friend, Bridget Guinness, who must have had a twinkle 
in her eye. 
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That night we netted over forty-seven thousand dollars for 
the fund. 

Sixteen thousand dollars of this amount was the price paid 
for an autographed program which I auctioned off from the 
stage. Afterward, I received the following letter from Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy: 

THE SECHFTARY OF THE NAVY. 

WAI N INGTON. 

4 nay ifit* 

liy dtar Itodsa* A16*t 

My attention His b®m allied to 

ths work dint fey you for tlm Unity in supplying fousioiX 

l&&rruttwnt» tn mny of mr t)tupn mul Hintimm* These 
inntrmmtu lumi hrightent?d the Hv«i of thouiAnds of 
our •«, Herts* *nd haw oontributtd «uoh Id ttw moss It 

of tHt »#»* 

1 wish u thunk you for this on 
tfcsl t bihalf end also on hotel f of the tevy Xtopirtmsat* 


Slnotrely yours f 



Aoltnft 


Msdstttt Vmnots Aldft t 

ll» Kntit soth :Urr«t* 

Mm fork City* 


Every eent of the forty-seven thousand dollars, except for 
an almost infinitesimal amount needed for postage and printing, 
we spent on the men themselves. 
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The letters they used to write ua: 

‘Do you think you could got m a second-hand piano that 
mild go down in a mfnmiinct ' 

‘l used to play on the banjo. Cm you Indies supply me 
with same so 1 can practise tip and play for the wife and Et 
kid irhen the War is overt ’ 

Telegram: ‘Please send three hundred harmonicas, twenty 
trombones and four xnaredrums’ 


It America w;w going to win the war on noise, we were doing 

our bit to supply it! 

Would Madame Alda appear on a program with Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt and Ignaee Paderewski at a benefit for the 
War? 

Would Madame Alda dress like Columbia and stand on the 
steps of the Public Library during the Liberty Ltan Drive and 
sing 'The Star-Kpangied Banner'? Would Madame Aida appear 
on the Hippodrome stage along with Lx-President Theodore 
Roosevelt and sing ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’? 

Getting into the white satin costume over which could be 
draped any flag the song called for (1 had that costume made 
and repaired and remade half a dozen times before the Germans 
called for an armistice), I used to think: 

‘If this War can be won by singing the top of your head off, 
I’m winning it.’ 

That was the winter I was in love with Robin Innea-Ker. 

I have no intention of emulating Frank Harris, whom I once 
met, by telling over the toll of my kisses. But m more do I in¬ 
tend to pretend that I have not been in and out of hive a number 
of times in my life. 

My marriage to Gatti was frankly, on my part at least, a mar¬ 
riage after the European pattern; a sensible arrangement be¬ 
tween a man and a woman who liked anti respecttxl each other 
and who would be mutually benefited by sharing the same name 
and the same home. We had no children. In the eight years we 























had been married, our interests had been directed along the 
same channels by his work and mine at the Metropolitan. But 
a man and a woman do not fall in love with each other because 
their careers lie side by side. 

And no one, no convention, no exchange of promises can pre¬ 
vent a woman from falling in love when a man who stirs her 
deeply comes along. 

Winter of 19 LH. Enter Lord Robin Innes-Ker. 

He was young, six feet tall, and magnificent in his Guards’ 
uniform of grey and scarlet, when I first caught sight of him 
across the dining-room of the Ritz. He was with Ella Widener. 

But he was looking at me. 

All through luncheon, neither the Guardsman nor I paid more 
than cursory attention to our own parties. 

Who was he? 

New York was full of foreign officers in horizon blue, and 
olive grey and khaki, 

I was still wondering about my Guardsman next morning, 
when the telephone rang before I was out of bed. 

I reached for the rweiver. 

Ella Widener's lisp came over the wire: 

‘Alda darling, won’t you come to dinner tonight? I want you 
to meet Wobin Innes-Ker. He's just, nmzy to meet you.’ 

So that was his name! I knew then who he was. A younger 
brother of the I Hike of Roxhurghe, who had married May Goe- 
let. T guessed he w:is in this country on recruiting service. I 
could gum, too, that, his good looks and debonair charm were 
raising no small havoc among New York’s society women. 

‘I’d love to come to dinner, Ella,’ I told her. ‘Tell Wobin 
I’m email to meet him, too.' 

That’s how it began. 

In a week we were seeing each other every day; he was send¬ 
ing me flowers, notes; I was recklessly ordering new frocks and 
hats calculated to light up his blue eyes. 

Of course, people knew about it. 





I‘topic always do. 

Old Mrs. Godot smiled and patted my arm. 

'Whydon't ytm divorce Gutti, my dear? And marry Robin?' 
she whispered. 

Why didn’t I? 

I think two other beaus of mine gut to holing that I might. 
They began to he even more attentive, more solicitous, more 
eager to take me <*«t and do charming things for me. 

'Lunch with me today, Alda?' one of them telephoned to ask 
me, one day. 

I said I would. I was terribly fond of him. 

But not the least little bit. in love with him. Ever. 

Still, I wore that day a gown and a hat t hat 1 knew were his 
style. And we had an enjoyable luncheon a dew/. 

Am we rose from the table, * Ufa walk in the Park/ he said. 
‘I have something terribly important f want to talk over with 
you.' 

I couldn’t tell him that I had already promised Robin to 
walk around the reservoir with him that afternoon. Or that I 
knew Robin was probably at that very moment waiting in my 
salon for me to come home m we could go out together. 

By nature and by preference. 1 speak t he truth w I see it. 

But this day I lied: * I have to go to a rehearsal. I'm terribly 
sorry.’ 

He kissed my hand as he saw me to my car. 

'Some other day, then?’ 

I waved my hand to him from the car window. 

Just as I thought, Robin was waiting. Not very patiently. 
Handsome Guardsmen aren't usid to being left to cool their 
heels while the ladies they fancy {ire lunching m* d m with 
someone else. 

'It’sgood for Robin/1 thought, s»! left him, logo and change 
to sports shoes and tweeds and a felt hat. 

I took my time about it, too. 

Presently Robin and I started out, p;ist the Plaza, .and in at 

















'Si, mi < hiamiuo 
Mimt,’ La liuhhw 


W ith Mrs, Harriman in a War 
tableau 
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It was a crisp, sparkling winter day. Glorious' 

We were too absorbed in each other to notice particularly 
the other couples we met or passed. Still, I felt, there was some 
thing very familiar about a man I saw coming along the path to- 

Wa w if; He T Walking with a handsome womL. 

Well, he ought to seem familiar. 

The* S-e thC if T 1 hUd 1UnC , hed With an hour and a half before! 
The joke — if there was a joke, and I think there was—was on 
me that time. WdS on 


Well, someone won the War. At least, it came to an end 
The horror and the bloodshed and the fear and the hate, and the 
ghastly unreasonable waste. 

And with it came an end to the hysteria and the publicity- 
seekers and excitement that had gripped us all. 

On the night of November 24, 1918, at the Hippodrome, at 
the Victory I eace Festival for the French Wounded, I sang 
Ouree songs Among them, * Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace' and 
When the Boys Gome Home.' During the second verse of this, 
Raymond Hitchcock, who was master of ceremonies, pranced 
out on the stage and acted in pantomime the words I sang. 

As part of the ceremonies, ho presented me with a gold medal 
for my work on behalf of the orphaned children of France. An- 

;il 1 TJ K “ d, ' l -!i Waa t K l vm ,0 Iiothier ’ wh( « that night of 

the Marseillaise brought the tremendous audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. K 


binging for these war benefits had not cut into my work at the 
Metropolitan, where we gave the premiere of Marouf that sea¬ 
son. 1 had seen the opera in Paris, several years before. Its com¬ 
poser, Henri Rabaud, was then conductor at the Op6ra Co- 
rmque. loiter he conducted the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
I persuaded Gatti to produce Marouf in America. 

Do Luca was east to sing Marouf, and I the Princess who dons 











mm m the streets of .«»^«aven. 

That quick change from my harem tlnm to the diw 

* W 1 had b« Hum two mi n „h* »„ Ztk? £?£*"** 

mxpmrtm thesis. Not m-n time •* 

dressing-room ami hark again. w 1 tw my 0Wn 

Ami there i bh w «>d (vii*,. 

Kwy night f sang Marouf she stood in the wirne* with », 
hay .1 costume in iter hands, held the wav the h-u-H w th , my 
K:m «jr to*. „ f ttu , . .. •“»"« «* to 

*”£* went, the snappers that hek] my iJn ^Z ^ 
ihedtmhiet, hose, and ;d sm ., io f {| }t , j wn .. iM |. ' 

*v.Tly„„.„ lh( . r . .. . ;£*** 

mv t ;; r r ;t r 1 " , ' u " 1 «* 

m> mad. Anri made my eutrattee u» my rue, ” 

Just before the dre-w rehearsal of Ma^mf 

sn^ttair^-. 

It w,*w hideous. 

'I won't accept if / I j^id, 

.Hi'S . 1 *■ —* ««*» »*. 

Whal t„ , t „7 

> ' "' J ‘ ...alot „f«. 

'^z^zz'^r . 

I rang him up, 

llav» you a eostiime t ran huy, i«>rrew or •ite , il'*' 

He thought a minute, ' * ,r 

"'ll . . MWC h. said. 

y - " a "" ilto »«*««/.f-<■« 

thin asVrai^I'm'sh!«‘"i, //‘^ ,lta w tall and as 

1 ,rt forty pounds overweight/ 
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He chuckled. 

'Oon'tw^e time toughing,' I retorted. ‘Send me the dress. 
Thank God for scissors, an extra yard or two of chiffon, and for 

G 61 IE/ 

That s how I achieved my Oriental costume for Marouf. The 
press commented on it. No wonder. It really was the most gor¬ 
geous thing; after what Celia cut ofF the length of the long, full 
harem trousers and pieced out the back to fit my figure 
Meanwhile, I wondered what would become of the costume 
made for me which t had refused. I knew the orders from the 
Director's Office would be that it must not be wasted. 

On the day of the dress rehearsal I found out. 

Out in the hall beyond the dressing-rooms the most awful row 
was going on. First the voice of the wardrobe mistress. Then 
that of Rosina Galli, the premkVe danseuse: 

'What do you mean, bringing me a dress like this? How do 
you expect me to dance in such a thing? It’s impossible. I won't 
wear it. I’ll complain to Mr. Gatti/ 

‘I)o, my dear,' I thought to myself. 

Eventually, the despised dress turned up as part of the cover¬ 
ing of the divan which was brought on the stage for me to recline 
on. After all, budgets must be met in spite of the temperamen¬ 
tal tastes of prima donnas and premi&re danseuses! 

The Metropolitan needed new voices. 

11 seemed to me sometimes the great dingy brown brick build¬ 
ing was like a machine devouring all that was poured into it, 
and clamoring always for more. 

. Sometimes, away on a concert engagement, I heard some 
singer who seemed to me so good that I wired at once to Gatti, 
recommending that he arrange to hear him or her. I remember 
going to Utica, New York, to sing Alda in concert form, under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch, and hearing there, at our re¬ 
hearsal, one of the finest bass voices I ever heard. 

The singer was Arthur Middleton. 
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Clarence Mackay met them at the entrance and escorted the 
Prince to J. Pierpont Morgan’s box. 

The program for the Gala included scenes from various 
operas, sung by the Metropolitan’s finest artists. Caruso and 
Amato were to sing the 5 irst Act of Pagliacci. There were to be 
two ballets. I* inally, at the close, I was to be whisked over from 
the engagement in Brooklyn to come on the stage and sing ‘God 
Have the King’ and ‘The Star-Spangled Banner' in honor of 
England’s heir. 

I was feeling considerable chagrin that whilst all this marvel¬ 
lous program was going on at the Metropolitan, I should be 
singing in Brooklyn. At least, I felt so, until I actually heard 
Orville Harrotd sing his first Rudolfo. Then the beauty of his 
pure tenor voice so enthralled me I forgot about the Prince and 
the glitter across the Brooklyn Bridge. I forgot my anxiety 
about getting to the opera house in time to change from Mimi's 
to my Grecian costume of white crepe de Chine draped with the 
Hag, in which I always sang the national anthem. 

I could only realize that here was a marvellous voice and a 
marvellous singer. Brooklyn realized it too that night. The au¬ 
dience gave Harrold a tremendous ovation after his aria in the 
First Act, before I began to sing. It was sincere and genuine and 
touching. Best of all, it was deserved. 

I hreo quarters of an hour after it was all over, and dressed in 
my white dress with the Union Jack draped from my shoulders, 

I stood in the wings of the Metropolitan ready to go on the stage 
to sing ‘God Save the King.' I found Gatti and Otto Kahn 
standing beside me. 

‘How did it go in Brooklyn?' Gatti asked. 

I told them both, in no uncertain phrases. 

‘Harrold had the biggest ovation any tenor ever had. Even 
Caruso.’ 

That opened their eyes. Several days later, Harrold sang 
a Monday night performance of Bohkme with me, and the ap¬ 
plause given him lasted for minutes. 
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vellously — though the bleeding went on continuously. Mem¬ 
bers of the chorus kept passing him fresh handkerchiefs as he 
sang. Caruso wiped his lips, then threw the bloody pieces of 
linen in the well, which was part of the set. 

It was one of the greatest feats of heroism the stage has ever 

seen. 

During the entr'acte Swin, the Brooklyn manager, telephoned 
Gatti in New York for advice. Then he informed the audience 
of the tenor's illness. 

'He says if you wish, he will go on with the performance.’ 
No! No!' the house cried. 

Caruso was taken home to the Vanderbilt Hotel and put to 
bed. 

, But he - :md hia doctor, thought him well enough to sing on 
Christmas Eve. It was his six hundred and seventh performance 
at the Metropolitan. He sang it through, but next day he was 
terribly ill. We all realized that he would not sing again for a 
long time. If ever. 

The hast time I' saw him was shortly before he sailed for Na¬ 
ples. The illness had adwtod one of his hands so that he kept it 
covered with a glove. I remember he sat down at the little white 
upright piano in his suite at the Vanderbilt Hotel and played 

and sang for me.but softly — a passage from La BoMme. 

You see I m all right,’ he insisted. ‘I’ll sing BoMme with you 
again next season.’ 

I never saw Caruso again. 

Three days after Dorothy had cabled us the announcement 
of his death, t he mail brought Gatti a letter written in Caruso’s 
own hand and full of his old playful spirit — with messages to 
me. It was, it seems likely, the last letter Caruso ever wrote. 

I had many from him in the twelve years whilst we were both 
members of the Metropolitan; witty, ironic little notes, written 
half in Italian, half in French, and with a quickly executed, 
amazingly clever caricature of himself, of Gatti, or Toscanini or 
me. But notes full to the brim of genuine affection and deep 
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remained m that position, it would have been bad enough, but 
worse was to come. * UUL 

Apparently, the fact that she was exposing her legs and a 
good part of her body to the hundred or more guests in the au¬ 
dience was more than she could bear. Though officially dead 
she sat up suddenly, switched down her skirts, composed her¬ 
self as a modest corpse, and proceeded to die all over again. 

The other laugh greeted Harrold when he made his entrance, 
emerging from the swimming bath. Up he came, only too evi¬ 
dently bone-dry. In place of the leopard skin which was to have 
>een his costume, and which had gotten mislaid at the last mo¬ 
ment,, there was a Turkish towel tied about him diaper-wise, and 
fastened with a huge safety pin! 

Later, as Gatti began giving Harrold the Parsifals, Lohen- 
gnns, aimhausers t.o sing, the tenor tele in Cleopatra’s Night 
was sung by Morgan Kingston. 

Cleopatra's Night was the only 'American made' opera that 
lasted through two seasons. When the program for the next year 
was arranged, the composer wrote me; 

Dear A pda: 224 West Eleventh St. 

Let me convey to you as best I can, my genuine thanks 
for your incomparable art as 'Cleo.' 

owe you a great debt, and having heard vou three 
Uines m the role I can only repeat what X said to you in San 
Iiancisco You are superb as the Queen, and your voice 

saoton-n th<> >rr( “ n , U ‘‘1' I )0sslbl ? joy. I am sending you a 
, r° re aru 7 0U have a spare hour I want to 
conu and see you. I feel certain that X have some newer 
songs that you will love. r 

Last June you said to me that you wanted this operate be 
retained in the repertory. 1 believe that Gatti feels that it 
got over better than any other American work, and its 

csT^in t i^M ■ >0 ^ * * )rt!ss an d public was far beyond my fond- 

. i (b ' ur Alda, you cannot know how much I 

attribute this success to you. 

Believe me, in deepest appreciation, 

Faithfully yours, 

Feb. 8 '20 Henry Hadley 
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friends. rId ^ tW ° WOmen opera who can be 

. T Ma J7 *J ad c * 10s ® n Bellini's Norma for the first performance in 
New York under her directorship. It was the first time Norma 
had been sung in New York for nearly thirty years, Rosa Raisa 
was to sing the title rfile. 

I wired Mary accepting her invitation. On the night of Feb 
ruary 3, still without telling Gatti my plans, I drove down to 
the Lexington, and went to the Director’s Box. 

It was empty. I sat down and watched the audience come in. 
A good house. Presently the orchestra members began to take 
their places; the conductor entered. He rapped his baton. Co¬ 
incident with the first chord of the overture, the velvet cur tain^ 
of the Director's Box parted, and Mary Garden came in. 

Mary, in all her war paint I 

Diamond and emerald bracelets from her wrists to her elbows. 
Diamonds and a bird of paradise in her hair. An enormous 
feather fan... 

She swept, regally to the front of the box and stood, surveying 
the house. All eyes were on her. She turned toward me, and 
beckoned me with her two hands and the fan. In her very 
throatiest voice, she said loudly: 

‘Sit forward, Alda, sit forward. Let the people see you.' 
Norma began. 

When the curtain fell after the First Act, Mary leaned far out 
over the parapet and dappl'd and clapped and clapped. 

‘Bravo! Bravo! Bravo!’ she shouted, while again the house 
turned and craned and stared at her. 

Then to me, and without once lowering her voice: 

‘Bloody opera, Alda, isn’t it?’ 
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On the day after the premiere 1 had the following note; 
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of an opera, and frankly beg for an invitation to the dress re¬ 
hearsal. 

She was one of the most unusual and interesting women I ever 
knew, anywhere. She possessed real power. Not just the femi- 
nme power that woman derives from sex; but the impersonal 
power that comes of clear, straightforward thinking, and of liv¬ 
ing, to some extent at least, detached from the prejudices, fears, 
and ambitions that sway most lives. Not that this lessened 
Elizabeth’s human sympathy or her love of life. I think, on the 
contrary, these were heightened by the sweeping freedom of her 
spirit. , 

I remember after the dress rehearsal of Le Roi d’Ys, I was 
in my dressing-room changing to street clothes to go out to 
luncheon with Elizabeth Marbury, when suddenly she came 
barging in. 

It was a rainy, sleety January day, and Elizabeth looked like 
an English duchess in a mackintosh, stout boots, and shapeless 
felt hat, with an umbrella carried martially under one arm. 

She shook the umbrella at me. 

'You’ve too much intelligence for this place, Alda,’ she 
snorted. You re wasted here. You belong on Broadway, and I 
could put you there.' There wasn't any use trying to convince 
her that, geographically at least, the Metropolitan was on 
Broadway. 

Arty, loo arty,’ she sniffed. ‘Fol-de-rols set to slow music. 
You’re wjwtcd here, wasted.’ 

Secretly, when it was a matter of singing Le Roi d’Ys, I 
thought I was, too. 

T felt differently about Marta, when, the next season, Gatti 
told me I was to sing Lady Harriet. I flattered myself that here, 
at last., was really singable music. Bel canto. And, at one point 
in the opera, Lady Harriet sings in English Tom Moore’s song, 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.' How I adored that! Till the re¬ 
hearsal before the dress rehearsal. 

I was standing in the wings waiting for my cue, and humming 
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mMy the plaintive music of ttu* song. War me stood an ^ 
sistant conductor, 4 A tnt know/ he said carnally, * Patti any 
that was thi* most difficult sung in the world/ * ° 

4 What is?' I demand**d, 

1 in* !<ast Hose of Hummer” I read somewhere she said 
she was always afraid when she begun it/ 

Patti! 

I remembered her, exquisite anti lovely and {wised. Anti her 
vnka* that still had the penehlike bloom on it, tw i heard her at 
the euneert for L« h'nfun ts dr hi /be.e.v, yearn attd years before. 
And she. the great Patti, hud found’The L;u it*we of Summer' 
the most difficult of all songs to sing! , 

I heard my cue, I went on, I l*eg;m to sing, hut dreading 
the moment when f should have to begin: 

*Tb the kH ret** of sumin.-r,, ,* 

Through the tail of my eye I ,'taw the a-viifant. conductor 
vanish bm-katage, unaware that hit lightly sunken words were to 
influenee me for yejtra to eome. 

i'or from that day to this, f have never sung "The Last Hose 
of Summer* without, qualms, i have never ceased to make Pat¬ 
tis anxiety mine. I know that. ! sang Marta through two sea- 
sons before I ever sang ‘The ktst Rose of Summer* ;w well as I 
had sung it Wore that assistant eonduetor gave tne the jitters, 
Ho much for th«‘ power of suggest mm 


B UT there was no denying it, 'The great days of the Metro¬ 
politan were waning. Farrar had left in tied. Heotti 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary :w a member of the 
company on New Year's Day, ItkU, and fwgun to apeak about 
retiring. The new singers who were engaged euuld not replace 























the losses. People began to speak a trifle wistfully of ‘the good 
old days.' 

It was I who suggested to Gatti that he offer Schumann- 
Heink a short engagement. Schumann-Heink had left the 
Metropolitan before the War aroused contentions and bitter¬ 
ness toward certain German singers like Gadski, and even 
Farrar, whose years with the Berlin Opera Company and whose 
popularity with the German royal family were held against 
her. 

Possibly no singer who was ever a member of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Company awoke the same response in the affec¬ 
tions of the whole nation as did Schumann-Heink. That 
tremendous motherliness of hers, which unsuited her for many 
opera rdles, surged like a warm tide over the footlights and 
engulfed the audiences who flocked to her concerts. Though 
well on in years, the great contralto was singing in concerts and 
having a great success. I pointed this out to Gatti. 

‘She will draw, here in New York.’ 

If there's one thing everyone who has ever sung in grand 
opera or had even a finger in the job of directing an opera com¬ 
pany knows, it is that the true music-lovers cherish the memory 
of great musicians and singers they have heard. Bring a great 
singer back to the stage where she has sung many times, and 
immediately hundreds of persons will come to hear her out of 
loyalty to the past. That loyalty and the audiences it creates 
will probably not endure for more than a very short engagement. 
But while it lasts, the house is fairly certain to be sold out. The 
same holds true of the theatre. That was the principle on which 
Duse and Bernhardt and Ellen Terry made their last American 
engagements. 

It never fails. 

Gatti knew this as well as, better than, I. 

.Sfhuma»n-I reink’s telegraphed reply to his offer was char¬ 
acteristic of her: 








MAtUMi*; KUVNt V,H AU»A, ^ *' 1926 

1H2 West it^th Street. 

My helmed blessed friend all w settled thanks to yon 
I wish l knew how to prove to you my everlasting gratitude 
to you and your husband you dour dour daughter of mine 
Devotedly ever your happy old m,ne ’ 

KUNKSflNB Kem-MANN-IlKINK 

Khc* mm and tun* several times; always to parked, enthusi- 
static houses. 


But the nma/,in« event of that of ly^S at tlte Metro¬ 
politan was the dehut of Marion Talley. 

Thrw yearn before, during the win!or of t‘C„!, an unheralded 
.vorniK K ir! of fifteen from the Middle Weut had ;tr Hvcti at 
tiatti’s other fur an audition. 

1 lu “ J «o*»e t ‘» t!l ’“ opera hou.ti* for a jvheuml, As t walked 
jn-rtwi the stage to my dreaiingroom, I heard a voir** singing, I 
MtopiM*d short to listen. 

My God, that a murvellou V I said, an the Gear, pure tones 
poured out. Anil to one of the stage hands: 

'Go and tint! out who that in.' 

He came to my dressing ,r»>om a few minutes later, 

‘Hound out, madam**. It's a young girl named Talley.’ 

'You ought to engage tor,' I told Gotti. 

" lwt ^c w * w t*> send her home to study for three years 
more. 

’Then, when y«m are eighteen, eome hmk and let me hearyou 

again.' 

I he night of her d«'*but. m i Jifda, in liuj'ih'Hu, wan one of the 
most fatthwtie events the opera houne v\ **r saw. Crowds of 
fanntieally enthusiastic feilow-riti/.ena from Kausju City ht*» 
Ktegetl the opera house doors arid stood cheering outside. 

wenty or more sptvinl po!ii*e were nmied to pmwvt* any 
Hem dance of order or tratlk* regulations in the four Mocks below 
i must Hquuro. Papa Talley, a prnfwwionai telegrapher, stood 














in the wings during the performance tapping out in Morse code 
his impressions of his daughter’s triumph, which the wires 
carried out to the folks at home in Kansas. 

If success is measured by the box-office receipts and the 
number of persons who are turned away from the doors at each 
performance, then Marion Talley was the greatest success 
during all my years at the Metropolitan. 

Telling me about it, Gatti ran his fingers through his hair till 
the ends stood up in excited exclamation points. 

' It’s astounding. Only in America could such a thing happen.’ 

'What will you do with her?' 

Kut already I knew what he would do. What he had done with 
Orville Harrold. Give her as many performances as possible 
while the public vogue for her lasted, and while her voice was 
still fresh and true and pure. After all, Gatti was an impresario 
who had inherited Verdi’s point of view: 'An opera house exists 
to be filled.’ He might have added to this, from his own opin¬ 
ions: ‘And singers exist to fill it.' 

There was no use of my arguing, d la Maman Marched, as I 
did, that such a course was ruinous for the young singer. 
Marion Talley was eager to sing and to appear on the stage as 
frequently as possible. Much more eager than she was to study, 
or to learn to conserve her voice, or to perfect her art of singing. 

'All I need is coaching,’ I w:is told she said to Sembrich, who 
offered to teach her. If ever a child had a God-given voice, that 
girl had it. But intelligence about using it? That’s something 
else again. 








A PIMM A DONNA on wind*. 

Mmn* in Boston... a concert, in Toronto... Mam 
at the Metropolitan ... a concert in Kans.-w < Tty. or Lmisville 
or Sacramento... Ihhhm at the Metropolitan...six more 
concerts in mx widely separated cities and a fruntic d :w h bade to 
New York for u performance of Faust or with 

Chaliapin, with a spring from the opera him** to the p cnn . 
sylvania Station tocatrh the midnight limited fur Indianapolis 
or Detroit or Denver for still another concert..,, 

Boo invariably went with me on those tours; and my maid, of 
course. Then* was also Frank I,a Forge, my accompanist, and 
usually some young tenor or baritone one year we had a 
cellist whom 1 engaged to appear on the program with me. 

Working out. a smooth combination of concert dates, train 
schedules, performance at the Metropolitan, and more train 
connections to get to the next city on the concert tour was a task 
for a chess champion. I think pour H.«Ai dreams were haunted 
hy timetable and telegrams and t he constant fear of mi-wing the 
last possible train to the next one night stand. 

We had more than otic agonising moment over that As 
happened when we iminbnl the concert in Lmmille too late to 
catch the train for our next concert in a city .Home nix hundred 
miles away. And that euneert had been guaranteed for three 
thousand dollar*! 

What to do? 

Nothing, but to hire a apodal train and follow after the 

itikmi Liiniltftl m mvifily mi jm <414*** 

Then, there wan the time we were dm* at Kmporia. Kansas, 
and the train was late. A wreck lay ahead of us. 

I^sat on the edge of my chair, with an eye on my watch, 
trank La horge tupped nm misty a ghost arcompaniment on 
the panelled drawing-room wall. 

Time went on. 

I thought of the audience driving up to the high-school 
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auditorium, as many of them did come to those concerts, from 
farms and ranches, twenty, thirty miles off. 

'We’ll have to telegraph that we can’t make it,’ said Frank. 

The concert was set for eight o’clock. My watch now said ten 
minutes before eight. And Emporia forty-seven miles away! 

I saw Boo reach in her bag for the pad of telegraph blanks. 

But something told me to wait. Ten minutes. If, by eight 
o’clock no miracle had happened, then I would telegraph. 

Five minutes to eight. 

Three minutes to eight. 

One minute before the watch hand touched the hour, came a 
rap at the door. The conductor thrust in his head. 

'Thought Fd tell you, we’re going to move right away.' 

Suddenly the grind of wheels beneath us proved the truth of 
his words. 

‘We’ll get you folks to Emporia tonight.’ 

Miracles do happen! 

‘Send that wire, Boo,’ I ordered, ‘Only say that I'm coming. 
I’ll be there, on the stage at half-past nine, if the audience will 
wait for me.' 

They did wait, bless theml 

The concert manager told us afterward that they had cheered 
when he road them my wire. Someone had good-naturedly sat 
down at the piano and played, not concert arias, but songs that 
everybody in the audience knew and could sing, and did. 

I heard them singing when I drove up to the door of the 
school. 

Boo pulled off my coat—-I had dressed on the train I 
walked out on the platform and finished that song with them! 

There was the awful moment when, after boarding the train 
at midnight in St. Louis to reach St. Joseph for a concert the 
next night, I woke up in the morning, looked out, and saw we 
were standing still in a whirling blizzard. 

I rang for my maid. 

'Where are we?’ 


\\eVt* never loft St. Louis, Madame/ 

Fortunately, the Wizard had not taken down th*> t t W lD h 
wirw. t sent mm! in the St. Joseph manager of our pmiieament 
and suggested postponing tl»* onneert to the next evening. 
Sunday. Word name ba.*k that this would be sutwfaetary 
fader in the day the storm eleared, anti the railrtKul got xm to 
St. Joseph, anti to the deferred runrert, 

. I,ut »» amusing aftermath. A elergyman 

m St. Joseph wrote a letter to the newspapers protesting against 
the sin of holding a wnrert on Sunday. Someone sent me a copy 
of the paper. I wrote in reply, whirh uk> was published, that I 
hm enjoyed one day of re,it out of the seven. But between my 
tanging at a convert and the singing at. the reverend ohjeetor’a 
ehureh swrviee f wouldn’t :w« then* was any ditfen*nee to the 
fjord. Fulotts He had a true unwind ear. 

In witieh ntst*, I thought it likely, he’d prefer my eoneert. 


n. w*imi i just me railroad rnimeetema that presented » w with 
problems during those tours. Sometimes it, w;w the hotels. 

We arrival one morning, four of us, plus my maid and a small 
mountain range of luggage, at a hotel in a smalt Southern eity. 
We stood ui the lobby while the towjwf.dk gathered on the side- 
walk outside and at;iml in through the plate'gla-ia windows, as 
mto an aquarium, at Urn** qmvr, exotie ereatures. 

I askw! to be shown the two rooms with bath that, had hm 
engagwi for Madame Alda and her sm-et wy . The gangling 
itlerk Iiifliwitl tin* mm\U*r dmwvtl tm tlirirr of tittrrnc 
‘There ain't no rooms with a bath in this hotel.* 

‘ ,’ rry * / *’ ttv *‘y* ‘Then it must be name other hotel.’ 

f * " tw *' ttl1 f ao other hotel i« this town/ 

^Ihat settled out* half of the question, anyway. 

Let me see what rooms you have/ } protested 
He whistled to a grinning darky Mlbny, gave him a key. ami 
the profession, led by the spirit of Al Mmn , went up the stairs. 
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They had been carpeted sometime before Fort Sumter was fired 
on; and since that event no one, I judged, had given them much 
thought, or as much sweeping. 

'Dis yere’s our best room, ma’am.’ 

The bellboy opened the door. 

I stood on the threshold and surveyed the hotel’s best. I 
heard Boo, beside me, gasp. I dared not look at my maid. 

Shades of the Waldorf and the Ritz and the Lido’s Excelsior! 
But, also, shades of the primitive inns in South America where 
my grandmother had found lodging for herself and her babies... 

‘ All right, boy,’ I said. ‘ This is it. But first, pull all the covers 
off the bed. Thank God, I always take along my own bed linen. 
Rip up the carpet, scrub the floor and the walls and every bit 
of the furniture. Then let me know, and I'll step into the 
room.' 

He stammered and backed away from such a command. 

The clerk, produced on the scene by Boo, looked dazed, but 
finally got the main idea. I saw the first breadth of dirty carpet 
yanked from its moorings, the first of the scrub women arrive 
with pails. 

‘ We’ll have a picnic in the fields while the housecleaning goes 
on,’ I decided. 

And we did. 

Those prolonged concert tours gave me a first-hand knowledge 
of America. There was a kindness and ready friendliness about 
the audiences in those packed high-school auditoriums and 
Masonic halls and parish houses that flowed out to one the 
minute one came on the platform. It was impossible to feel like a 
stranger. And when I went back to many of the same towns the 
next year and the year after that, and still again after that, it 
was like coming back to old friends, who would come and speak 
to me after the concert was over, and tell me they remembered 
this song or that one that I had sung for them two or three years 
before. 










Oecasiomdly, on those tours, I was out ertaimHl at private 
homw, though usually I preferred the groat or freedom and 
independence that f could have in a hotel, HUH, there were 
friends, scat torn! over the country, where I made short visits en 
route. 

And alxiut one of those visits I have a story to toll. 

One spring, at the end of my tour l was scheduled to sing two 
concerts in the sumo Mid-Western city, two days apart. In the 
interim between the converts, l was entertained at the really 
magnificent home of a groat industrialist whose factories made 
the wealth of the city, He and his wife wore claiming to me, and 
w« Ixseame friends. Tin* friendship has lash'd many years. That 
it has, I think, is due largely to my ability hi think swiftly in an 
emergency that might otherwise ho disastrous. 

This is what happened: 

After the second concert, I took the night train for New York. 
Three days later I sailed for France, doing aboard the ship I 
saw no one 1 knew. I was terribly tired and went at, once to my 
cabin to rest many hours before I came out on deck. 

On Uhi first morning that I was sitting in toy steamer chair 
enjoying the perennially umu.-.ing spectacle of promenading 
humanity, I saw coming down the deck the gentleman who had 
been my host a few days before, Ife was walking and conversing 
intimately with a very handsome woman who was a complete 
stranger to me. 

Abreast of my chair, the gentleman’s eye fell on me, a slight 
smile appeared at the corners of hi» mouth. 

'Madame Alda!’ he exclaimed. 'How good to m* you again! 
May I present, my wife?' 

I smiled. The strange lady, win* was so unlike the wife who 
had been ray hostess not a wo-k before, and I shook hands. 

Ho begun a pleasant shipboard aetjuaiutanci*. The lady was 
charming. I admired the mduutrialbi'u po !e.>a than his ef¬ 
frontery, When we docked at < 'herhmtrg we .said good-bye with 
regrets on both sidra, I ntn sure, I have met the industrialist 



many times since then, but neither he nor I have ever referred 

to that ship’s crossing, or to the temporary Mrs. G-(that, 

naturally, is not the initial) who crossed with him. 


AT FIRST, singing in concerts, I made my program of 
xJL classical songs — Schubert, Brahms, Debussy, Strauss, 
whose 'Morgen/ to my way of thinking, is one of the most 
beautiful songs ever written. 

Other artists, like Alma Gluck, who was doing a good deal of 
eoncertizing at that time, included in their programs songs that 
seemed to me trivial and not beautiful in themselves. I suppose 
I was highbrow. I know I turned up my nose when John 
McCormack said to me one day: 

' Listen, Alda, do you want to know a song that would go over 
big if you’d sing it? “The Bells of St. Mary’s.”' 

Well, he was right. Later on I did sing ‘The Bells’ for a 
gramophone company. The popularity of that record out- 
reached that of any of my records except those I made with 
Caruso. And when 1. began to sing less highbrow songs at my 
concerts, like 'The Land of the Sky Blue Water,’ which Charles 
Wakefield Cadman wrote for me, and which quickly became 
popular all over America, I think people liked the programs 
better too. 

One of the young singers I took with me on several of my con¬ 
cert tours was Lawrence Tibbett. Frank La Forge brought 
Tibbelt to me, to hear him sing. I thought him likeable, and his 
voice, which was a good church voice, seemed promising. I told 
him to study and come back and sing for me again after six 
months. That Lime when he came and sang for me, his voice 
was improved. I asked Gatti to give him an audition at the 
Metropolitan. But Gatti was not impressed. In his judgment 
Tibbett was not good enough for the Metropolitan. 


I Atilt thought, however, that Tihbett hart something, and I 
encouraged him to go «n studying in the expertsdion of having 
another audition later on. Meanwhile I f«mk him with me on 
one of my convert tours. 1 helped him nil I could, and later on, 
juat m I hoped would happen, (Jutti heard him again and en¬ 
gaged him for the opera company at seventy-live dollars a week, 
Tihbett sang small, unimportant rAhw. At the same time I 
engaged him to sing on my eoneert tours, paying him two hun¬ 
dred dollars weekly for four concerts. I remember we were off 
on tour in the Mid-West when 1 had a tel*warn from tiatti: 

Ihi i/mt think Tihhrtt amid ttintt fmdf 

This quetdinn, 1 realised, was in prosjavt of a coming per¬ 
formance of Fuiato//, in winch I watt to sang Nannetta, ijeotti 
the title rAle, ami 1‘tni <*<»rsi the p.art of Ford, Pint-(torsi was 
ill and would he unable t»* appear, 

Here was Lawrence Tihbet t*a chance, 

‘Of course he cat*,' I wired hack to < latti, And immiHliatoly 
I set to work to coach Ltwrenre in the part. We came bark 
from the concert tour for a rehearsal. 

That rehearsal_There wan no denying it, Tihbett, was ter¬ 

rible. He ws*a aware »f how ill-prepared he wm to sing the rflle. 
He was nervous, and he sensed the criticism of the other artists, 
Several of them, l renumber, «to«d at tme slide of the stage and 
made frank and uncomplimentary comments on Tibhett’s «f- 
forts sis a singer suit! an actor. Fortunately for hi* eonif«mure, 
the remarks were in Italian, which he did not understand, 
f understood them, I went over to the group, 

‘Oh, give the l«»y si chsmce,* 1 j*rote,ii**4, ‘He'll learn. He’ll 
he ail right.. 

And in Kngtish. to Tihliett: 'That's fine. <»« ahejid. You’re 
all right. You can do it.’ 

The night of the performance came, And that night, owing 
to one of those extraordinary things that, iiometimes happen, 

Tihbett stepped into nation-wide publicity. 
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For some unexplainable reason, after the Second Act of Fdi¬ 
staff, in which Ford has a long and beautiful aria to sing, Scotti 
elected to take the curtain calls alone. The audience quickly- 
resented this. There were loud, repeated calls for ‘Ford.’ And 
when Tibbett finally appeared before the curtain, the house 
gave him warm applause and cheers. 

The next morning's newspapers published accounts of the en¬ 
thusiastic welcome the Metropolitan’s audience gave Mr. Tib¬ 
bett. Immediately telegrams began to pour in to me from con¬ 
cert managers all over the country: ‘Is this the same Tibbett 
who is singing on your concert program?’ I replied that it was. 

Nor had I any idea that Tibbett had any other plans than to 
fulfill the contract he had signed with me, until a few days later 
when the company went over to Philadelphia to give another 
performance of Fahtaff. On the train a messenger-boy brought 
me a huge box of flowers. They were from Lawrence Tibbett. 
He had written on his card: 








I was touched, and pleased, of course. But later that same 
day Didur came to my dressing-room to tell me: 

‘Tibbett says he is not going back on tour with you. He says 
why should he do so, now that he can make a thousand dollars 












a night, after all the pul-ltd?. v he hsw had tmt of the Fttkiaffin- 

eident.' 

There the matter miied, t jt»4 went utit and found another 
singer to take TTb!«*ttTt place on my program. 

If I have spoken little of my married life during those busy, 
crowded years, it is 1« value, t suppose, one’s mind wm back 
mare willingly to *uemv«i than to failure, ' ; 

l wm not happy in my marriage. Perhaps that unhappine* 
w;t» a spur to my aml-itimt. and therefore served me in my 
earner ;w an artist. Perhaps the determination to matte a can* 
for mysH'lf in the ttvth *4' the opposition I encountered when I 
hwt came to America prevented my finding stimtw in marriage, 
t du not proi'eta to know, 

tint as the yeans went on the differences in age and in temper* 
ament between ti a* ti ami myselfdal not le.,,-u*», They inertmd. 

Ilia sullen obstinacy, his preserving toward the rent of the 
world a gloomy silence whenever he was offended about some* 
tlung, grew on him mi he grew older. In t he first years ofnur mar¬ 
riage I had tried to combat this., First with an income.$uoniiai 
gaiety; later h.v more direct means. Once, l remember, sifter 
going through .mrh a mood for several weeks, 1 decided to give 
him a dose of hia own medicine. 

When he came into my U droom on** tnortiing to tell urn some¬ 
thing, I did not apeak t<» him. lie made a few attempts to draw 
me into conversation, then le*,drugged hi.i -shoulders and went 
off to the opera house. At lunch f remained ; ,i!ent and aloof. ' 
At dinner, f ahmml no more vhmeiotwniws than the imwl of 
fruit in the centre of the table, 

OamplM‘11, our butler, served us in .'.nlicinni.i .’.ilcnce, 

It was like a .Hinmdhwi movie, wit h all the captions left out. 
The reel went on tlie nest day. And tie- nest. After nearly a 
week of this sepulchral silence, i lutii’n curiosity outweighed bk 
obstinacy, 

'What ia the matter?’ he demanded. 




I shook my head, still refusing to speak to him. 

‘But tell me/ he entreated. 'Why don't you speak to me? I 
can’t stand this...’ 

BANG. I exploded then and there. 

‘You can’t stand this? Then how do you think I stand it 
when you go on for weeks without speaking to me? Or telling 
me what the trouble is?' 

For a time after that he was better. Then the old habit fas¬ 
tened down on him again. When it did, I made no further effort 
to conquer what was evidently too strong for him, and for me. 
I recalled what his mother told me about his moodiness as a boy, 
and how the fit s of melancholy silence would come on him and 
hold him prisoner for weeks on end. 

All this time we were both living at top speed, lives that were 
crowded to the brim with all sorts of activities and responsibil¬ 
ities. Under this pressure it was inevitable that two tempera¬ 
ments emotionally so different should clash. 

'You’re a woman of great value, and you have marvellous 
qualities,’ he would say to me. 'You have a heart of gold. But/ 

there always seemed to be a ‘but’ — ‘you don't stop to 
think. You let yourself fly into a temper for the slightest rea¬ 
son. Ch? ptrcuio!' 

And I, perhaps because I was subtly aware of the truth of this 
summary, and yet w:is constitutionally unable to react other¬ 
wise in an atmosphere of chilliness and criticism and reserve, 
would flare up in self-defence, and condemnation of him. 

Such scenes were bad enough at home. But at the opera 
house*, where many of them occurred in my dressing-room just 
before a performance, they were infinitely worse. After such a 
scene I would go on the stage with every nerve in my body 
quivering. 1 could feel the muscles in my throat tighten up. I 
would hear my own voice, and the sound of it did not sound 
like me. 

I am not blaming Oatti, or even myself. Though there were 
times, naturally enough, when I did both. But I have seen so 










many marriage*. I have lis»en.*d to the sUirim of m many ptf, 
vote liviw, that l have come to know how very delicate andsen* 
sitiveund subject to change is the tie between men and women* 
how mtit'ii it demands of both for nourishment and growth, ’ 
For years before there w.w an actual separation ixdween us 
and that happens! several year* before we were formally 
divorced (intti and f worn living lmw:wi*ep:irate;wtwo human 
twinp who oat, sleep, and mmive their mail under the game 
roof, and whose eamw tin in the same hold, and even in the same 
ofwa e»mp:my, can live*. My comings and goings, my amuse- 
menta and interns. my friends, did not seem to intmwt mv 
husband. 

I left him to his own. 

Only, whilst we were in New York, we would go to certain 
formal dinner* and reception,--) together, And every summer 
after the War, we went to Kurepe, 

I never took another apart meat in Farit. Hu! usually, affc«* 
taking a cure .somewhere, 1 wen! so the Lido, .lane Fan Fuustino 
‘dill came every summer to the 1-NeeLior, and Annina Morosini 
still presided over the gorgeous old palace on lhe ({rand Canal, 
But. the Kaiser's portrait w;w gone from it.i old place on the 
wall of her boudoir. 

Annina's piirties wore still marvellous. I rememlwr one fancy. 
dre»t hall she gave, that brought the old golden Venire of the 
('inqumuta to life for » night. The Moro.hm footmen, in pic¬ 
turesque livery, stcmd at. the steps of the palace to help the guests 
from their gondokw as they arrival, '{'he nutate of guitars and 
violins Jloaied over the ruse-hung garden wadi. I wore my gold- 
brocade Deademonu costume, and a cap of pearls on my hair. 
And danced all night, until dawn, 'then l went in a gondola 
with the March*wt'aaatti to the before ,St. Mark's and 
watched the first jtoarly pink light of the sunrise wake the old 
church out of sleep. 

%hile the pigmntt fluttered down about m** by tins fountain, 
the Marchewo rouaed a tdeepy waiter at one of tin* cafes, who 





























brought us coffee and crusty bread which the pigeons shared 
with us. Workmen and a few of the pious on their way to early 
Mass stopped and stared at us, and rubbed their eyes. 

Before 1914, few Americans knew the Lido. The few who 
went there were the artists, or the cosmopolites who belonged as 
much t;o Europe as to America. In those years there was no In¬ 
ternational Set such as we have today. But in the summers after 
the War all sorts of Americans began turning up at the Excel¬ 
sior. You saw them strolling on the sands, or playing bridge in 
the gay cabanas. You heard them talking about Hollywood and 
Palm Beach and Wall Street and President Harding, and pros¬ 
perity. They fairly exuded prosperity. And, after the manner 
of Americans, they fairly took the place. 

Whenever I read somewhere how Elsa Maxwell practically 
made the Lido, I feel a chuckle start deep down inside of me. 
Remembering many things; some of which I’ll tell. 

I was in Paris. One day, going into the Ritz to lunch with 
Admiral ’Andy' Graves, I ran into the solid square bulk that is 
Lisa. 

‘ Hello, Alda, darling.’ She kissed me resoundingly. 'What 
are you doing these days? ’ 

I told her, ending with ‘The day after tomorrow I’m going to 
Venice,’ 

‘Venice!’ Elsa rolled her eyes. She was getting into one of 
her extravagantly sentimental moods. I could see it coming. 
Venice... moonlight... guitar music... gondolas... 

'How lucky you are!’ 

'Why not come along with me?’ I said impulsively. ‘Come 
with me as my guest and see if you don't think the Lido is the 
most perfect place you've ever seen, anywhere.’ 

That is the true story of how Elsa Maxwell ‘discovered’ the 
Lido. 

Does anyone know exactly when or how Elsa Maxwell 
dawned on New York’s horizon? Or when she inherited the cap 
and bells as society’s jester that had once belonged to Harry 











Mir? I onu* to Inuw her during th»w jmnLMi wur yeim when 
variau .1 rau** and drivm and rhuritiui brought t»*>»*Uwr asJ! 
bkn! assort m»*nf of fiwj4o. Along with othor things Kl«a wrote 
songs. Onoof tltoin. *II'o!j»tho Navy HonOhorTh.w,’woearw 
lit that Navy I'omiU ('»»iu*iTt at th»* Mo*r»ijmlitan, Another 
«wg. o!k*d * Tho Sing**r,’ Fisa drdkni»,*d t» mo. Frank La Forge 
ami I fhotj it. «ji a bit, ami I sung it on my oonoort Frogramsall 
thnniRh wsnrwm, it was wntimonf.-it. tmi it W ;w w <»f tj^ 
mm* that s*o«»|4o will drop a tnar ever, ami Imv for t| tl . *. mu y 0n 
k aruma-s in thnu. All about a mw-r who thought she was 
|»rotty gmui until oho hoard a link bird warbling in a troo. Then 
«lu* taiwi: 

‘iVar U.wl! tf->» a 4*n !!* A 

And, firmimnNy. nwr nnm again. A 1 

Hut to ronio h;w’k to K! ,,i ami mo ami t ho Lido. I was right 
about om* thing; sh** did hve «, ‘ilm rrnwdt. tho int.-rmitiiinai 

oolohritioa. the ♦•vruynkit-.s and a^-iiing aivliduhty, tin* fft t !ty» 
w«»a! ntirotu and thr F«gh d» dm-howo,;. 'i'Siu gossip, th»»an. 
dnl, tho atn.'*uj»h»*r»' of a gay, daring, naught y world. With her 
mnarkabSu flair for hmnvmg tsm-tiv tin- right to know, 

•ind got ting to know fhoiu, FI,;:i was in Iter uionmnt , 

I think it was that that, ono morning, I lookod over 

tny wardraht* wumh*t’i»;g what I should wenv on tho hoarh, My 
t*yn Ml tin a suit of Chums- mlk jcijam.-w that I had bought in 
Nttn hram-iion, I put thorn on, with an niormotis rartwheei 
straw Itrat-h hat, and wont down to my e-tUtmt. I didn’t know 
it. then, Lit t otarc-d somHhmg Cm Lid.. hi';n*h*j«ijami 
vagit«*. Ib** Lmdon idustmc-d j-ujor. i r,am»t| j>hotogr»fifm of 
Mmlauw Alda in cijAm.'v!, Within a wtvh du.*,rn,i of ailk-jiaja* 
mnwi figuros won* to ho n-en >m »iv» .-.audi. 


f m*y«*r saw KI «i in pajamas. Hut, | hnw-u.ump.-ihnt which I 

Urnk of Ikt and Mias Lusmn, fin* ,ist**r of rho f m,*b.*;« t »f Matt* 
t’Smskt, in bathing niiu so nmuuopuH thoy might have tan 
dmgtml an ouiituiniM in a oiwr rr.-sm. 









































AFTER all, who wasn’t at the Lido in those years? 
il There were always plenty of opera folk; John McCor¬ 
mack, glad to escape the damp of his adored Ireland for the bak¬ 
ing sunshine and the warm lagoons. Italo Montemezzi, the 
author of L Amove dei Tve Re, the finest opera to be written in 
my time. Montemezzi had married an American girl, Katharine 
Leith. They spent their honeymoon at the Lido. They were 
tremendously in love, and quite refreshingly and occasionally 
embarrassingly frank about it. Their suite adjoined my own. 
Perhaps I'd forgotten the etiquette that should surround newly- 
married lovers. I know I barged in on them several times when 
my presence was neither desired nor desirable. Their first son, 
named Marco in memory of his parents’ Venetian honeymoon, 
has red hair. 

'Just the color of yours, Alda,’ Montemezzi pointed out to 
me the first time I saw the baby. 'That’s because you would 
keep popping in on Katharine and me...’ 

Usually Dorothy Caruso was at the Lido too, with little 
Gloria, whom I adored and with whom I built the most impres¬ 
sive sand castles. The child grew steadily more and more to re¬ 
semble her father. 

Once a gramophone company for whom Caruso made many 
records conceived the idea that a record sung by Caruso’s daugh¬ 
ter would be very popular. Gloria's voice was just the sweet, 
tuneful pipe that belongs to children and birds. She was willing 
to make the record, and she asked me if I would go with her. 

Together we went down to Camden. Just as her father and I 
went on that sleety day when he fitted me to my first pair of 
rubbers. At the laboratory Gloria took her place before the re¬ 
cording instrument. I stood with my arm around her, and with 
her hand in mine. 

She began to sing that old Christmas carol for children: 

‘Little Lord Jesus.. 

My eyes filled with tears. 


Hallway through the verse e*«tuw a high nut**. Just Wore it 
Gloria began In tremble. li<*r voice tptavemi. I gave her a 
quick hug ami a big kiss, The fear w;w l»wt in a little laugh, and 
she took a breath and landed on the top note like a bird. 

'Bravo!* 


S Pit I MG, mu 

Ami Buemw Aim once again. 

I stood at the ship's rtiil mi we went up the harbor, and 
watch* 1 *! the clear sunlight play *m fit** magnificent white build* 
tugs. It was a new eity since 1 sang there Hu* b«f time. Tos¬ 
canini had wanted m** in r«*t urn fur an engagement at the Buenos 
Aim Opera House whilst he wmi t lu re in lull!. But when I told 
this to Gatti tie looked lik* 1 a thundercloud amt said, jamitively, 
'No.' 

Now, driving up the splendid Avettidu *te Maya, hetwmi the 
opjawing rows of < Irand Hotels, t felt, as l always do feel when 
I go places*, excited ami adventurous amt young and gay. 

Here wtw I. engaged to sing a sejwon in the Argentine capital 
when it was m fu# for the coming of no teas a personage than 
H.E.H. Edward, Brine* 1 id Wales, If is ship, the Urnmm, was 
exjHteted any day. Already tin* flag of Argentina amt the Onion 
Jack were tluttering from many of the buildings. 

The opera t was engaged to create in Bueno* Aim was U 
Oku tliila Omherto * Jiordano complied it amumt The 

Jut, which the Barrymores play«*d m surreAifully on Broadway 
a season or two before, It had its premier* 1 at the MetrojHiliUm 
in January Bt2<5 with Gigli, Titta Eutfa, 1 tidur, and nut, and 
witti Keratin conduct mg. Now we were to sing it for the first 
time in -South America. 

After alt, this is the story of me. Of Frances Ahta, the woman. 


What means most to me today is not the success of La Cena della 
Beffe in Buenos Aires, but the good times I had there. 

Especially after the Prince came. 

My cosmopolitan citizenship stood me in good stead. As the 
wife of Gatti-Oasazza I travelled with an Italian passport, and 
the Italian embassy in Buenos Aires was a most hospitable home 
to me. As a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
New York, the American embassy and the American colony in 
Buenos Aires claimed me for their own. But I had been born an 
Englishwoman. When I visited South America the first time it 
was as a British subject. And Britons never forget their own. 
Sir Beelby and Lady Alston, at the British embassy, enter¬ 
tained me frequently. 

The embassy was ff.R.H.'s official residence. Every day dur¬ 
ing his visit I was asked to lunch or tea, or to dinner. To play 
tennis, or to dance. 

Golf with Edward VII at Marienbad twenty years ago, the 
fox-trot and cocktails with his grandson. 

On the night of the first performance of La Cena della Beffe 
the Prince gave a ball. His engagements would keep him, I 
knew, from coming to the opera. But just before I left for the 
opera house to dress for the performance, a servant from the 
British embassy delivered a package for me. Inside the wrap¬ 
ping was a photograph of H.R.H. in naval uniform. 

Across it he had written: 

Not forgotten! Good luck for 
the performance tonight. 

Edward, P. 

When the performance was over I found that the Prince had 
sent his car to take me from the opera house to the ball. 

A few days later the Renown was scheduled to sail. On the 
last day of Edward's stay in Buenos Aires I was asked to lunch 
at the embassy to say' Bon voyage.’ When the time came for him 
to go to the ship we all stood in the drawing-room while he shook 



hand* with each of m in turn, and aaid mnm courteous word of 
appreciation tout farewell. 

I think no out* who wsw there that day wits not touched by 
the wistful quality of his youth and his dignity. 

'(Joud-bytr,' 

‘(«ood*bye, air.' 

'thn voi/agr!' 

The farewells were till said. Ho aftxtd on the ttinwhoid, then 
turned for a final word. It w;w addressed to me: 

* lie*neml«*r, Alda, when you come to Ismdon, you must come 
to m« Manuna.' 

Not 'Her Majesty,' but'Mamma.' 

It was, in its way, an armhdt?. 





















PART 

YII 

CASA MIA 


°Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam. 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home ’ 
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T HE house looked eastward over the bay. 

Its shining, diamond-paned windows caught the sun¬ 
rise, whilst the pearly mists still blanketed the colonial steeples 
and gabled roofs and dark, old wharves of Port Washington on 
the opposite shore. 

The house’s other side stretched two slightly curving arms to¬ 
ward the road, like the welcoming gesture of a warm and gen¬ 
erous woman. Ivy overgrew the stucco and timbered walls. 
Tall trees shaded the level lawns. A hedge hid a useful kitchen 
garden. A slight depression in the turf cried out to be trans¬ 
formed into a rose garden. 

' It's mine,' I said to the startled renting agent, as the cat 
rolled up the driveway. 

' How much is it? When can I sign the deeds? How soon can 
I move in? ’ 

My house. 

ft couldn’t possibly have any other name than just that. 
'Casa Mia.’ 

For a long time the desire for a home of my own had been 
growing stronger and more insistent. Not an apartment, but a 
house in the country; though not too far from town. I wanted 
the fed of my own land under my feet. I wanted to walk under 
tall trees I could call my own. I wanted a garden brimmed and 
overflowing with roses; yellow roses, chiefly. I wanted a neat, 
thrifty potagcr, with rows of parsley and chives and mint, and 
dumps of grey-leafed lavender; beside all the pot-herbs and 
soup seasonings. How I adore a garden like that! 

Whenever I am in Paris and go out to Lady Mendl’s Villa 
Trianon at Versailles to one of her famous Sunday luncheons, I 
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always ate;d time fruro the party to go far a at rail along the paths 
of her kitrlu*n-g;trden, ami sniff the good, pungent smells. 

Mttmivtf, in my awn garden l wanted Huantitiw of man* 
golds and double-flowered hollyhocks. And. in October, lavish 
maasi* of bronne and yellow chrysanthemums. 

Of warm*, in those vague, delightful plana that I made when¬ 
ever the desire far a home rtf my own was on me, there was a 
house, a long, rambling, inform;U house, mch sw one finds tucked 
into a fold of»he Sussex downs. A house that was really livable, 
with lots of windows framing views, fve never been able to en¬ 
dure not to l»e able to look out and away from myself and my 
immediate surroundings. 

A house with every room in it big enough to hold a piano If 
1 wanted one there. 

There wsw no use. I knew, listing such mpurcmenta m these 
and handing the list to the realatttute agents. They would prob¬ 
ably have thought me mate mad, and altogether the prima 
donna. To them I talked about taxes and acreage and land 
values and roof tiles and plumbing. Itut all the while, inside, I 
mm looking for a dream to eome true. And now it lutd. I hud 
found it 

It wasn't mine yet, of emmie. tut far m aetually owning the 
title dvetis in my name. Itut in another sense, it was mine from 
the minute the ear turned in at the gates; the minute I saw the 
house and the broad expanse of bay beyond its terms*. From 
the minute I stepj«*d out of the car and thought: 

'How good it's going to la* to mute home to this.' 

And having bought it, with the title dml* in my pocket, I 
embarked on the wildcat spending debauch of my whole tw«r. 
Not even those first si* w»-eka in fsmdon and Faria with Alby, 
and with my share of our legacy of ton tlnnmud imumhi burning 
a hole in my pocket, mold etjual it, I ordered in caj^wntm and 
masons an<l architects and builders. I revelled in blueprints and 
propositions to turn the whole house inside out and upside 
down. Spurred on by my passion for elutwta and places to put 
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things away in, and for having everything put away tidily and 
beautifully, I began to tap walls here and there for possible extra 
space for cupboards. I woke in the night and reached for the 
pencil and paper that were always on my bedside table in those 
days, and drew diagrams of what could be done by raising the 
roof over one wing, knocking out all the partitions, cutting new 
windows to open on a terrace and a garden that I had visioned 
planted with lilacs of every sort... 

Actually, I bought Casa Mia before I sailed to Buenos Aires— 
as I have told in the previous chapter. Whilst I was there and 
for the remainder of the tour, the thought of my house was ever 
in my mind. My luggage grew heavier and bulkier and more 
numerous as I bought more and more beautiful things to take 
home with me. 

From Buenos Aires, I sailed for Australia to make a concert 
tour there and in New Zealand. 

The ship docked at Sydney. There, on the pier to meet me, 
was Alby. It was our first meeting since he had said good-bye 
to me in Paris when I started to study with Madame Marched. 
He knew me before I recognized my brother in the tall, hand¬ 
some blonde man who came up the ship's gangplank... 

‘Francie!’ 

One look into his eyes, they were still that marvellous violet 
color; one look at his features, so like my mother’s... 

'Alby!' 

Twenty-three years rolled up like a curtain and found us 
standing there, much as we had stood in the lawyer's office on 
that eventful day when he handed us the cheque for ten 
thousand pounds. 

Ten thousand pounds worth of adventures! 

My share of them in far ports and among people many of 
whom the world calls famous. Some of the adventures gay, ex¬ 
citing, successful, others with a tinge of bitterness. But all of 
them sincerely and honestly my own, the direct consequence of 
my own nature, with its loves, its hates, its desires, its fears, its 
hopes and ambitions. 








To some eyes Alhy's adventure* might ueem h*** spectacular 
more eireunwerilwsl. even humdrum. W hat rmittl a physician 
have In hi* list* of other people** arlaw and pains and 
an*! his own pills and powders, ta s»»t b*wide the nxporwncisof 

a prima donna? 

It wits Alhy him***]? who, all unknowing, answered that ques¬ 
ts as we drove from the /mp\ pier fo the hotel. 

‘You’ve done what you ■■>•*» out to «!o. Frun.ie; anti I've done 
with my life what I waned to do. I Mi p jw,e, in a way, we’ve 
l»dh been 

"To do with yo)«‘ hfe what .vmt wanted to do.» 

My brother's words won* often in my mind during those weeks 
whilst Australia welcomed and feted tm\ Whenever I sang 
jns»{th* mvnml to rem»*mher that my mother had It^n one of 
their .Hinders, and that * irandfa'ler had brought the first Italian 
ojhtu company that ever ram** to Australia. From .Sydney I 
went to MeU-ourm*. where Atf.v, marnod now and a father, 
lived. Kwyday.wmKi I w:u •»■■■*>., be would nut eh an hour or 
two from his patient* and fonpbui a;.3-ointment* to sj*end with 
me. I renmmlwT we m-ed to walk m the Itofunicat Cardens, for 
Atby love* Nature a,! ardently as f do. And we would talk.... 

Om* day we drove out to St. Hilda. <Irandmother’H house 
there hud bw*n sold lung before, hut the pronent owners wd- 
mmed m and let 0.1 walk through tho.,*>* well muemWml rooms, 
and ww again the familiar pattern* the sunlight made on the 
walls and Hoorn, and catch a faint widtf of lavender that still 
haunted the room that waa my grandmother’*. 

‘To do with your life what you wm-t, »i to do. .d 
_ (J|1 *’** W: “< 8 Ibde girl carried into thbi h-eine for the first 

time in her grandfather’i arm*. behind her at retched a long sea 
voyage an*! a ntrange land and 1 truth, Before h**r waite*! life, 
Homivmo took her from her grandfather and set htr in a high 
chair attd brought her a bowl of bread and milk. 
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A fat little girl in a shapeless, plain, white linen frock and 
cotton stockings, weeping stormily for the loss of a blue velvet 
princess gown and a blue velvet hat with a curling feather. A 
little girl stoutly protesting: 

' How can I ever be an opera singer if you won't let me singV 

A little girl seizing her first moment of complete freedom to 
buy six dozen pairs of heretofore forbidden silk stockings, and 
declaring that never again, as long as she lived, would she wear 
anything else but silk; and that the finest and best. A little girl 
playing Mozart in the moonlight while Death stole softly into 
the next room... 

'To do with your life what you wanted to do.. 

Yea, Alby was right. I had done that. 

Is it true that something of us lingers forever in the house and 
in the rooms where we have met life and tried to understand it? 
It. seemed :ts though something of my grandmother was still 
present in that house at St. Kilda. Something that spoke to me 
with my grandmother’s directness and fine, practical judgment: 

‘To sing, to be an artist, is not enough. You must also live 
completely, as a woman.’ 

What had my grandmother learned about living during those 
years when she and her husband toured the world, making music 
in strange, foreign cities, and for audiences who spoke all the 
tongues of Babel? Aside from the conveniences of modern 
travel, my experiences on my prolonged concert tours and the 
engagements at operas from Warsaw to the Metropolitan paral¬ 
leled hors. What, she had gained from her nomad adventures 
she had brought to this house at St. Kilda which was her ‘ Jour¬ 
ney’s End. ’ Here she had gathered the harvest of her years. 
Here she had made of it a feast for herself and for others. My¬ 
self, one of them. 

In the house where my first remembered years began, I had 
a vision of Casa Mia, the new house that was waiting for me on 
the other side of the world, and what I wanted my life there to 
hold for me and for those to whom I opened its doors. 


I SAID good-bye to Alby and his wifi* and {heir adorable, 
chubby children. I went on to Now Zealand, 

It wm my first visit to »ny birthplace. And I loved it the 
minute I sot foot on its shore. It wm a* Nnglish as the phrase 
*Y«, modem,* coming from m*|wetfid lips Iwtween a pair of 
muttonehop whiskers. Everywhere were tieautifulty spotless 
towns and villages, each eluahwl alsuut a stone church, that 
might have been trmwjtortial intact out of Itoroetshircor Kent 
Christchurch, where I was born, had a river tlowing through the 
centre of the town, bordered by huge willows, and a magnificent 
university. 

I felt a surge of pride that 1 was of the same blood as the men 
and women who had ereabd this. 

My father's family, the Duvhw*, had tuvome rich and power¬ 
ful in the three or four generations since they came as pioneers 
to the island. My father wan dead. 1 was itorry, for l had tong 
since regrettid the hasty pride that made me destroy without 
a reply the letter he wrote me when word of my grandmother’# 
death reached him. He had wanted me then to come to Christ¬ 
church to live with him and his smmd wife. Hut 1 had been 
brought up by my mother's family, and I mippo.se it was* only 
natural that I should have refbvud their attitude toward my 
father and the reason# that led my young mother to divorce him. 

Today, when half the young jimple one meets are children of 
divorced parent*, l often remember how that division between 
my father and mother and the sense of wrong associated with It 
influenced me in making one of tins moot imjtortani dmaionaof 
my life. 

Still, I came to New Zealand not a# a stranger, I had a tetter 
to the leader of the House of < ’ommona, and by way of that tet¬ 
ter came one of the travel ex|w*rienee,i that will always stand «t 
in my memory, This was a visit to the Maori village,!, where I 
heard the music of the primitive New Zealanders, ami saw their 

























All my life has been lived among peoples whose civilization is 
accounted very old and conventionalized. I have never felt any 
appeal in crudities and unsophistication. But in those beautiful 
Maoris, the handsomest people on earth, flowed something so 
natural and untaught as to be truly primitive. And yet so bal¬ 
anced, so smooth, so gentle that it was perfect art. It moves 
in all their movements. It speaks in the music of their voices 
and their plaintive instruments. 

One of the Maori songs haunted me for days. 

Finally I wrote it down. When the first of my series of radio 
broadcasts began, I used a bar of that song to introduce each of 
my weekly programs on the air. 


N EW YORK once more, and Casa Mia. 

The architects and the workmen had accomplished what 
I gave them to do. There was my house, fresh and expectant, 
waiting for its furnishings and for my life to begin in it. 

Many of the changes I had made in the rooms were designed 
for the advant age of the lovely old pieces of furniture that Count 
Trotti had collected for me so long ago, and which I had brought 
to America under the noses of the War Lords. These took their 
places in Casa Mia as though they had been intended for the 
house from the first;. 

In the whole house, next to my bedroom (which is long, with 
windows on three sides and a fireplace under an old Provencal 
mantel; which has a carpet of soft fawn color and curtains of old 
silk the color of pale sunshine, and a dressing-table and bed 
draperies of rosaline lace that I bought whilst I was singing at 
La Monnaie; and on the bed a spread made of fond de bonnet, 
using more than a hundred old Breton caps, put together with 
stitches as fine and as beautiful as the lace itself), the room that 
I love beet is the boudoir. 









It toon the tsw! tlnor, a few ntej** fr<*m the front door. The 
wtUlst are a jutfe, .Su’d gr*v» against whirls the «4d needlepoint on 
the ehairs lines muse <d 5 V .Ms.* »<*:< uf if, .coloring, The windows 
look eastward mer the Bay, and other,a on the south side of the 
room ojH'it on phnri’v;. of the likmn that l love. 

Against that .wsssis window d amts my piano. It is the near¬ 
est thing to having it in the garden that ! r.cld achieve. 

In tin* eurner ho. -id*' sIn* sireplnee h the little yellow-painted, 
jwvenieenShe* stMiry /.pinot that Twaumi hue* to play upon 
whenever ho v trim me. i t> *w many tiim-a ho haa tried to wheedle 
me into aeHmg it to him! 

I had wanted «me for year/. !Vrh.»?is to replace in my hart 
the little piano whirls had mice he.-» Writ’ i, and which I never 
did fleeted in oat o* the i Vova Palace in Ferrara, 

Ami where did I uism '.y hod o',' In Now York, of all placet! 
I had horn to a concert nf t V Hull. I *m mg away, in the 
crowded tradio of Firi;V*.»-:th ;’mvk, mv oar was hall»d out¬ 
side a «h«»p that Y * inn a.ml is -,* rumen*,!, 

There in tho /hop wind >w atond rh»« ; ?mh. 

Hastily 1 jsernmhhd out, uf tl.c oar and through the honking 
trathe jam. I wont into the shop. Ho* proprietor, a gentle 
elderly man with tin* childlike gam that t,*t m often the India* 
tion of a groat Into of tun,no, came forward. 

I had eyen only for the spinet, fm yellow surface wan painted 
ovw with garlands of ream and lovers’ knots and fat rupidn. 
The old ivory of the keys t» a.ed me >■» pull oif my glovea and to 
j»lay upon them. 

'I want to huy it / I .said bluntly, 

' It u nut for kuM' 

I nrguwl. Hut la* was adamant, I ft* had found the spinet 
somewhere in Far *pe, f? w.v, Ids must priced ptmemion. He 
placed it in tin* window only to u*Ua.a pv.,’f uhy to hi« ahop, 
whiehsnidmmier»»wtrunaefiil.'i:md'.oh;mirtof imiairpildarwlnew. 

I looked along tin* shelves* that held tie*** vniutmu One<* 
two I took down, and pored over. We talked about them. 
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‘But you know a groat deal about such tilings/ he said. 

‘I've been collecting them for years/ 

‘ Indeed. I ought to know your name. Your face is so very 
familiar t,o me.. 

‘I am Frances Alda/ 

‘Madame Alda...’ 

Well, it turned out exactly the way Hollywood would have 
staged it. He was an ardent opera-goer. He knew Manon and 
Hohhne and Faust almost as completely as I knew them. We 
talked operas and old music, and finally his eye came round to 
rest on the spinet. 

‘You would like to have it, wouldn't you?' he said wistfully. 

‘Very, very much/ 

‘ Well, then, it’s yours. I give it to you for the pleasure you 
have given me so many times at the Metropolitan/ 

In the end, at my insistence, he accepted a cheque for the 
amount he had paid for the spinet when he bought it in Europe. 
But he wouldn't take a penny more. 

To me, the spinet has always been the gift he intended it to be. 


T HE lease on the apartment on Fifty-Eighth Street was up. 

I did not renew it. Gatti had moved to the Hotel Plaza, 
and when I came back from my tour in time for the opening of 
the 1926 -1927 season at the Metropolitan, Casa Mia was ready 
to welcome me. I loved my house. I spent all the time there 
that I could, driving into New York for appointments and re¬ 
hearsals and for performances at the opera house. Then driving 
hack again over the Queensborough Bridge, strung with lights. 
Great Neck is only twenty-four miles from New York. 

On the days when I was singing at the Metropolitan I would 
leave Casa Mia about five in the afternoon, to be in my dress- 






ing-rmm* at the opera house by six. 1 dually < Jatti would come 

backstage for a talk with mo foffore the performance.. usually 

to pour out to mo a recital of bis trials with the other artists, 
conductors, stage directors, ami Imvholdvra, 

The separation between (latti and myself, which for years 
had law one of temperament and Uwtw, wm now actual. He 
had begged me n»t to let anyone know that we had septirated. 
Naturally, since our separation was our own atfair uml secret, 
there* would he invitations addmi,»*4 to us that we should have 
to accept together. T<*>, there would be times when I enter 
tained at Casa Mia when 1 should want to have tiatti there. 

We were agreed in believing that a man ami a woman who 
had been married but who no longer wi.bed to continue the 
married relationship could H* friends. We had a tacit agreement 
that, Imth of us should go our separate ways, provided always 
that those ways did nut interfere with or hurt the other. 

If this agreement had l mm kept, ! should never have di¬ 
vorced r.atti-t ’aia,v,n. hut ns the months went on a number of 
things happened that brought us to a jtoin! where a divorce 
offered the only solution. The reasons and Money sire purely 
pt-rsonal. For itwne time before l came to the thvision I was be¬ 
ing bombarded with anonymous letters and with mnvapaper 
clippings concerning certain associations of my husband's. 


I AM going to divorce you,' 

The heavy eyelids dmoixed over tlatti’a eyes. The WU 
lips, grey»hearek*d now, stiffened. 

‘You wouldn’t do that?' 

‘You don't know me, tliulio, if you think that. I've made up 
my mind/ 

What impmtied me moat wtts the mw of relief I exjawnced 
the minute the ultimatum had la-en given. 
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H OW will this affect your position at the Met.?’ my friends 
asked when my decision became known. 

I replied that I could not see why it should affect it at all. 
After ah, I was engaged as an artist, not as the wife of the 
Metropolitan’s Director. But I remembered something Gatti 
had said to me once in a moment of anger: 

‘ If you ever divorce me, you may be sure of this — you’ll 
never sing at the Metropolitan again.’ 

Would he make good that threat now? 

I did not think so. But asking myself that question roused 
another query in my mind. Did I want to go on singing at the 
Metropolitan? 

I loved the opera house and its audience. I loved and was 
proud of my career there. And I was at the height of that career. 
Of course I wanted to stay on, and go on singing. 

But to go on under the direction of my divorced husband and 
in the .same company with Rosina Galli, whom everybody said 
Gatti would soon marry? 

The obstacles and unpleasantnesses that such a situation in¬ 
evitably must present became every day more apparent. I was 
in a position where I could not stay on at the Met. and keep my 
self-respect. 

A member of the company came to me one day and told me 
that Gatti was reputed to have said to someone that when my 
contract ran out at the end of the year it would not be re¬ 
newed. Nothing was to bo said to me in advance, and nothing 
w;w to be said to the public. If this plan were carried out I 
should not be allowed even the opportunity of making a formal 
Farewell to the audience that had been mine for so long. 

Promptly I sat down and telephoned to Otto Kahn. The re¬ 
sult of that conversation was that the Metropolitan offered me, 
and I accepted, a new contract for one year — my last year at 
the opera house. 

I sang Martha that season, a great many times. And Manon 




two op»T;m that had Ssemme idewitted with me in the 
miml* of tho jmttlie. l/>;rtki and M>ii and Itihdln have 
not Invn given at tho Metropolitan iiimv i loft jy stage. 

I made my farewell tn M :« 1,smut!, with Oigli, It was an 
opera I had sum? aenrea of times. The rdle ,.imw! me. I loved 
it even more than Masseur? *a Manm, in whirl* t made my op#, 
atic tlwbui in Park, 

On the night of tho farewell, when I arrived at the opera 
house. I found the SWr of my drr/uu-,* ■*'.*>?** ."strewn deep with 
kwh nw petak There stood t Imr fare one huge »tnilt f 
and fat tears running down her hroad eheeU. 

'Madiuna! 1 *h, m.jTiww,,. .* 

* None of that,’ I *e»ld**d vigorously in Indian, 'How ami 
going to sing my heat tonight if you get m** starts**! wryingf 
Ami how atn l going t*» g»* on th»* ,l age tut!**,!.; you atop hluh!wr- 
ing and kiting my ham!, and start to div,./, mo? You let one 
tear drop tm that roar d»r* trade mg asm*, folia, and I'll Sk»x your 
ears,' 

The tears dried up an hy magie. Out folia's fare came that 
look of protective understanding I knew so welt. 

'Muditma r m»'«*»,' sh>* said .soothingly, 'Never mind. & 
eaJm, Celia will attend to everything,' 

from that moment on, tin* evening Warn** a muileyof light*, 
musk*, applause, hkw, Slower,*, inure hnvvw, telegram*, tele* 
plume rails, tews, still more hkiw, fnemb and fellow artwti 
crowding into my thv.mng rmun, gift.*... 

Of thnir fast, tin* one that will a'. wavs mean the must tout* 
i* the illuminated scroll that hangs k.,,de my writing d«wk«L 
Caaa Mia. It hi a Swtiimmiuf »d flu* atfretam and far**weil good 
wishes of the Metropolitan's stage hands, 
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A WOMAN with your vitality can’t stop her career at its 
height, and while she is still a young woman, and sit down 
on the side lines. ’ 

‘ I’ve never yet sat on the side lines,’ I retorted. ‘And I have 
no intention of doing so now.’ 

‘ Hut what will you do? ’ 

‘Radio,’ I said. 

In the years whilst 1 had been singing to four thousand people 
crowded into an opera house, science had invented a means by 
which a singer could sing to four million persons at a time. The 
four million interested me. Those concert tours had their effect 
on my thinking. I felt that I knew America, and I wanted to 
sing to the whole country. 

Here was a way of doing it. 

Whilst I was still under contract at the Metropolitan, I had 
made a number of broadcasts. For years the Metropolitan had 
an agreement with the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
whereby the Met-’s artists were permitted to make records for 
that company. The Vidor paid the Metropolitan twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year for this exclusive privilege. When At¬ 
water Kent began his famous series of Sunday Night Concerts, 
I wjts staked to sing sit one of the broadcasts. Gatti said No, 
and Otto Kahn said ‘No.’ But I contended that as there was 
no mention of radio in my contract with the Metropolitan I 
could accept Mr. Kent's offer. And I did. 

Naturally that started something among the other artists. 
‘If Alda can go on the air, why so can the rest of us.’ 

It ended in Atwater Kent's paying the Metropolitan twenty- 
five thousand dollars yearly for the right to engage the artists 
for his broadcasts. 

Of all the audiences I ever faced, the microphone gave me the 
greatest thrill. It wasn’t a curious round black hole on the end 
of a pipe that I was singing to. It was uncounted thousands of 
human beings. Who were they? Where were they? 




Kight t'.M. in New York meant fl r.M. in thy vast Middle 
Wftit. Supper-table* being Said, Women stopping in the act of 
outline bread ami Imttor fa Staten to the admit urea of Manon 
I^i-ant and Mimi. Five u‘Ht tek in (‘alifornia. Men and women 
drinking tea and Prohibition cocktails, halting their talk to hear 
TtwcaY * Vim 4'ark: 'I’hat. was how i visioned it when I 
planned my first brnudenata. 

t {uran>t*tl to give fits of IVcinr.i operas: BuUfrflft, |> Wifi, 
Mutant tsmmt, Tt>:,n *, iUAhtu\ TumnJM. ft was the find, time 
the operas of t’mvini had ever Been put on the air. 

I had a spomior, Urn American Badiutor t’nmpany. Between 
the nets of the opera an announcer touk the 'mike,* and made 
Motne well-chosen remarks about tin* product a t*f the company. 
On the iiwt night, whilst we were giving Ihiturflj, the announcer 
waxed cnihmmMtic atoiui t he advantages of modern plumbing 
in the home. 

The humor of that output me. 

* If there had torn modern plumbing, then* would have been 
no iJ«ttrr/ly,‘ I retorted, 

There was a sudden took of consternation on the fam* round 
me which did not vani ,h until an electrician whispered that 
that remark, at toaot, had n>*t gum* on the air. 

I driving in town to tin* that of th***u* broadcasts f aaid to 
myself: 

‘Well, Alda, you’ll get no applause tonight. No curtain calls. 
JtM the ;iati due tom that cornea of knowing within yourself 
that you’ve done the best you’re capable of doing.* 

That wan before I found out. that a radio artist's applause 
comm by mail. Several morning-* after the first broadcast I 
hmked out the window at f’aaa Mia and saw the <Ireat Neck 
postman coming up thedriv •* liter ally bowed under a sack of mail. 

^ ‘flood heavens! ’ I said to Bum * la it l 'bnAumt or Valentine’s 
Hay, or something*/’ 

None of thm*. It was just muaie-toviuK Atmtica taking to 
pen in hand. 
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Some of the thousands of letters that poured in until we 
were nearly desperate at the sight of so much paper and ink 
came from old friends who had come to many of my concerts in 
various cities and who wrote welcoming me ‘on the air.’ Some 
were from people hearing me for the first time. Many asked me 
to sing special favorite songs of their own. Those letters taught 
me that there is a bond that unites all music-lovers, deeper and 
stronger than any that exists between those who love and 
appreciate any of the other forms of art. I think it springs from 
the fact that to appreciate music one has to have a special 
hearing and feeling sense. Those who possess this know that 
they have something not shared by all the world. Something 
esoteric, that sets them apart. 

There were so many letters requesting songs that when I 
planned my broadcasts for the next season — that year I was 
sponsored by Hosco Coffee ~ ■ and for the two years following 
that when t sang for the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel from my own 
suite in its Towers, I made them concerts in which X sang the 
songs my audience requited of me. 

Songs of every kind — ballads, hymns, operatic arias, 
classical songs, old-time melodies— 

A good musical program is never created by chance. It 
requires real artistry to know what to give and which numbers 
to put together. Not every artist has this gift, which is really 
that of the impresario. Toscanini, for instance, doesn’t know 
how to buikl up a program. He invariably includes too many 
and too varied numbers. In planning my programs I made up 
my mind that X would be my own announcer. And that X would 
tell a story about each song that I sang. After all, I argued, 
I’m not the only person in the world who likes to know about 
things. People love information, if it isn't given too prosily, or 
as though you were trying to teach them for their own goo . 

I believe I was the first artist who did this at her broadcasts. 

‘Tell me what songs you want, and I'll sing them,’ I offered. 

How the radio audience took me up on that. 




The letters tasked again and again far ’The Uwt Rase of 
.Summer," awl ’Hama Sweet Hume.’ au.t the negro lullaby 
' Mighty ink a Rose,’ Hut by far f ha mas! reipitais were f*»r the 
famous Aw Mmsuk 

Than* w;ts something exhilarating in this close personal 
mntnet with one's amin-nee. It touched ma mare Hum any 
applaud nr toutpietn or curtain calls had ever done. And 
touching me, 1 know l sang all the hat tar tor it. I had a habit 
of ending each of the broadejMts with 'Uoodmight, And Hod 
blew* you!' 

Nearly every latter that anma to ma ended: 'And Hod blew 
ymV 

Orta day, l raaall, a latt»*r came from a young man in a small 
town in western 1‘emt c, Ivama. lb* told me that ha w;w going to 
to married on the evening and at the ,tuw' hour sot tny weekly 
broadcast. He had arranged to have the radio turned on in the 
room where the ceremony would be held, and he wanted to know 
if I wouldn't sin# *(i Bromine Me’ n t j<e, daily for Hint and bit 
bride. 

I have often wonder***! at just what point of the marriage 
service my voire broke in, for of course I sang the ,-tong he a»kt*d 
tor, 

BUOKKX I IK A UTS MRNHKD 
LOST KKlTTATIONS UWi A KURD 
RtoASTKit Holi’IS RKSTnRKU 
FRANCKS ALOA 
HINHS FOR VOK TUNIC HT 
t is 

This sign, pasted up beside the door of the Bowery Mission, 
gave me a start when my aye fell on it. 

A crowd of bait ami -looking men j*t*««i atom the steps of the 
house. They rend the poster, then turned and atom! at me 
























getting out of the ear to go in. The comments were outspoken: 

* Big woman, ain’t she!’ 

* I like a green dress.’ 

'Come on, hoys. Let's take it in.’ 

The mission hall wits packed to its four walls. The Bowery 
Mission was celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 
This wits the special occasion for the concert. 

BROKRN i tKARTS hi KNDED — that was a large order to 
hand anyone to fill. But if any of the promises on the poster 
were kept that night, it was the songs, not the singer, that 
accomplished it. On my way out, after it was all over, I over¬ 
heard a hit of dialogue that made me laugh all the way home to 
Great Nerk: 

* When she sang "The last Rose of Summer,” and her voice 
went up and up, I thought for sure she was going to crack. But, 
gosh, she didn't. She sang just as good for us as she sang for 
t hose rich folks at the opera house.’ 

* You said it, hoy. And can that woman make a noise!’ 


H AS anyone guessed it? 

I was having a wonderful time. _ 

Just as I had hoped and expected, the welcoming gesture! 
had felt, my house make toward me on the first day I set eyes on 
it was drawing to it a great many guests. Old friends, and new 
ones. They came for picnic suppers on the beach; to swim, to 
dunce on the roof of the beach house, to lunch and to dine and 

stay the night. , „ 

Often they came to talk about themselves, among 
Barbara Hutton, a sweet darling child^(even^hough she would 
persist in eating absolutely nothing and drinking T^n^ 
black coffee for the sake of her figure). She was in the throes of 







VUWM 


raT itrsi sennas mvc aumr, union.* t 


Aiuvam appeared on 

the h‘triA»i. And like most first love affairs it; was unhappy. 
Her family did not approve of tin* young man. One of her pnw 
teeting relatives had him shadowed by detectivca whilst Bate 
was in Kurojw, (him when aim returned, presented her with the 
ttwrd of lua ensuing:* and going*. Cnfortunatcly there were 
things in it that looked pretty Mack. 

Weil, of course, a thing like that isn't easy t« get over. 

Mary Bickford, whom I had known as the most ecstatically 
happy of married uctnvwr:*, now broken hearts! by the state of 
affairs I Between her and hnuglaa Kao banka. 

Chstrlie Chaplin, to spend a week cud. At lunch, on the first 
day, hi* suddenly rose from the table and began to net in silent 
pantomime one of the scenes from his picture (fold Husk. 
To the uproarious delight of all the other g units and the entire 
lack of self-control of the hutler, who let fail a tray and dribbled 
the gravy over me. 

1 luring that w >if t'harlie and ! went ti shim? otT the end of my 
boat dock. 


* Bet you a dollar you don't catch a fish, Alda.’ 

* Bet you a dollar I do.' 

‘Bet. you a dollar for every lids you catch.' 

'Taken.' 


Two hours later my string was eighty three Slapping fish. 
Charlie railed oS? all bets, and reach***! for hut cheduebtok. 

I knew, what he didn't, and 1 saw no med to tell him, that the 
Bounder were running. 


I think it was Charlie Chaplin who said to me that day: 

'Why don't you go into pictures, Aid.*?' 

'Me? J‘v«t been. Ami l‘ve come out again.' 

And I told them the story. A picture emujarsy offered me 
twenty-five thousand dollar* to male* f«>r th*-m three short 
pictures, I accepted the otb r. Folk <w mg imuj notions, i drove 
out to the lot on !*ong Island where the film,* were to b* made. 






















One was a patriotic picture in which I appeared as the Spirit of 
America or Liberty or something else, and sang ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ For years that reel used to come on in 
motion-picture theatres on the Fourth of July, and if I happened 
to be there I would suddenly find myself on the screen, looking 
enormous, and very unhappy as the sound machine gave forth 
my voico singing the national anthem. The second film was a 
story that took place in a convent. I was supposed to play the 
part of the Mother Superior, and lead my procession of nuns 
along the cloisters. In this I was supposed to sing the ‘Ave 
Maria’ from Othello. 

The orders were that we were to be on the lot for rehearsal 
early in the morning. I was punctual. I made up for the part. 
About noon wo began to rehearse it. And we rehearsed, and 
rehearsed. Presently the camera men came out and began to 
‘shoot.’ They shot us this way, and they shot us that way. 
Then wo did it all over again, differently, and they shot us again. 
Several times. After that, when it was after five o’clock in the 
afternoon, someone had the bright idea of doing it all over again 

a shade differently. _ .. 

I rose up from my prie-dim and jerked the veil and coif from 


my head. ..._„ ■ 

‘ If this picture gets made any more ways it won t have me m 

it,’ I declared. Tm going home. And I’m not coming hac . 
I've been through too many years of rehearsals at the p 
house to stand any more of this.’ 


THE open folk, ^othy Caniso came «ftn to Cm 
(J Mia, whenever she was in this country. And Scotti and 

d °Sr£me once, I member. She naked me if I would give 
her some lessons in singing. I shook my head. 


'No. Tutu amt i are sr.isuM now. tmi ti i .-muted to teach 
von wo wouldn't be frond, i. I vet's leave it at that.' 

The seaston of HCd HOh whi«*h w:w the first seswon after I left 
the Metropolitan, opened with a production of Manan Ummt. 
Hori sang the title rhle Slut t hud sum;:«» many times. 

On the day nftor that opening, something happened, h there 
an American a!Ue who doesn't remem!«*r that twenty-ninth of 
October? When the rr,mh of Wall Street resounded all over the 
world! If Patti and t’aru>;o and Nordten and Ohaliajtin and 
Melba hml suddenly been Idled to npprar all together at the 
Metropolitan, would the new r have nm,m\ mure than a flicker of 


I doubt it Not when tin* foundations of our work! were 

shaking, 

True, it w:yi not until a year or so later that the 1 teprisssttm 

into which the«’rush hurVd no mmm.. the hue of New York’s 

opera house. When it did. I had a telephone rail one evening 
from Iktvid Sunsotf. who had p;*.t b«*n mad** a director irf the 
Metropolitan. 

* What are you doing tonight, Alda?* 

* Hosting.’ 

' Will you do something for mo** Pome over to my hmnw*. The 
directors of the Metropolitan are dimng with me, and we'd like 
to ask you something,' 

What they asked mo w;w what I, were I one of their board, 
would vote hi do ns regardi »h** immediate futuro of the opera 
huuao. 

* I'd ehese it,' I said promptly. Vnut if down tight till times 
arebettor, and wieiety can come to u, Then open it. You'll 
find when the Pour Hundred an* in their tnovu, the Pour 
Thousand will l*e damoring to got. in,* 

I still tielieve they would haw boms money in |«ieket if they 
had followed the advice they mo u, giw, Nothing wora\ 
to my way of thinking, mold have happened to tin* MetrojaUtan 
than to place it in tin; fmMtwn of a charity patient, in nml of 
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help. It was robbed of its prestige, just as more recently the 
Presidency has been robbed of its prestige. 

To have the singers begging funds for it deprived the Metro¬ 
politan of half its glamour in the eyes of the public. And the 
public of America goes to the opera as much, or more, for the 
glamour and glitter of the show, and all that they believe it 
stands for, as they go for the music which is heard there. 


But in those months after the Crash I confess I wasnt 
thinking much about the stole of grand opera in America. 
Along with most other Americans, I was thinking about me. 

When I left the Met., I had the comfortable assurance that I 
had earned anil saved and made a fortune, the income from 
which would give me the sort of life I wanted to live. It’s a life 
that is fairly expensive. I've never known how to be economical 
and be happy at the same time. But with securities no longer 
secure, and dividends taking wings every month, what could I 
expect, in a year or two? I cut down expenses right and left. I 
put up the Hulls. I ‘managed’ with three servants m Casa 

Mia instead of ten. 

And when, in the summer of 1932, Ganna Walska came out to 
Casa Mia and asked me if I would agree to give her lessons in 

singing, I said that I would. . . . 

Ganna Walska is one of the figures who, m our time has 

become almost a legend. She came originally 
wh ore her origin is lost in a maze of extraordinary stones. Her 
first appearance in New York was in Mile. Nitouche, which was 
put on at the New Theatre. There was only one performance, 
the Zkmoi which were so bad that the piece was never 
!£££" New York WaWm met Otto ** *» 
interested in her. It was he, I have been ’ . ., ^ 

his physician, a Doctor Frankel whom Ue Ay^ 

or so after her first professional visit to h» office. It h 
sue was Doctor Frankel’s wife that hw fnentop ^ 
McConnack began. Not long after, BYankel <hed and Ganna 






kuU* 1 for Kuro|w. Met Wmaeh was on the name hunt, So was 
Alee t’ochran umi another friend of hi;) and of McCormack's, 
Dirk Crane. Before Dr ahip deem'd at Cherteurg Cochran 
wtw iw much in lev© wish tlamm WM-ika ;w MrCurmsiek was. 
On the other side Met brmark went to see hi.n wife, Edith 
KovteMbf McCormack. who w;* in Switzerland, leaving 
V,mm in I'ark On hi* return u few day* later, In* went to her 
suite at tte His a: and was told by ter maid Shat »h© had non© to 
tote ter singing ln»im. MrsVrmark followed to tte housed 
the teaehro, M. MonUttx The jvuw* Mnnteua who conducted 
tte pt?rforuuun-e of The Mw lUni at flu* Metropolitan). There 
he found Cunna and Alee < Vhran. 

‘Oh, Hnndd; Curma welcomed him. *1 want you to meet my 
husband.’ With a wave of ter hand site indicated Alee, 

Tte marriage tested five or d% wrolto, durum whieh Cuehran 
bought for tkuma Wabka a teauitfuf luma© on the rue de 
Lisbon. Then there w;u trouble. During it., tVhrun shut up 
the house, locking Cannu miudr. Hut ate Uueked up the 
concierge and made him Set her m, ©Miming»he protection of the 
French law whieh forbid* it husband to eviet a wife from his 
property, t'ltimutely the house w;«» sold and McCormack 
teught it ami gave it t*» Cunna, whom, after Cuehran divorced 
her, he married. 

That, ton, was a short lived union. 

Once, whilst she was in New York. < iannu had mm© and asked 
me to give her iroron*. I had refused. 

*If you want my honest advice/ t told her, ‘learn to cook. 
You'll never he a winger.' 

But apparently then* is no disw'.tading < ’.anna Wabka from 
her life-long ambition to brenm© a prima donna. The second 
time ate came to me, in the spring of 1002. «he put her mpiest 
in terms of dollar* and resit*: Would I sail with let to France, 
stay six wrote with lot at ter ekarouu, give her a burnt a day, 


and, for this, accept ten thousand dollar;,? 

I looked wistfully about me; Cuimu had driven m.' f " 1 Ma 






























Mia to have her talk with me. I thought about the peaceful, 
green and blue summers there, with the Bay under my windows 
to dive into every morning. X thought about my friends whose 
houses at Sands Point and elsewhere on the Island were gay, 
amusing places to drive to or motorboat to. But also, I thought 
about that ten thousand dollars. And about my alarmingly 
decreasing income. 

‘All right,’ I told Walska. ‘HI come. Not with you; Ill 
have to see about renting the house if I can, or at least closing it. 
I’ll join you in Paris and go out to the chateau and stay with you 
for six weeks, and give you a lesson every day.' 

As the day for sailing drew near, and my trunks, P**edand 
strapped, stood waiting for the van to take than to the pier, I 
grew more and more dubious about how the would1 work 

out. I am an individualist. (Has the reader guessed it?).Would 
it be possible for me to cast aside my individuality for six weeks 
and play the rdle of guest and teacher? Would my patience hold 

out? And my temper? And my tact? , fi ,. 

I have never been noted for any great supply of the &sttwo 
of these. Experience has trained me in the third. But wo 
stand six weeks of strain without an explosion of some sort? 

rSitSS ISTl saw the Chateau, which w ? oid 

J»!«h to antedate the kind ofplumbing the American BaAator 

Company would have approved, and wbch had succ^f y 
i ompany it to date in that direction. Its 

whulowsTtKiked sadly out across untidy lawns and shrubberies 

53SUS sheets of which w«e * 





deml with crimson cherries and gm*n haves. Here she slept, 
m»\ rend novel*. and commanded her household, Kvery day, 
toward Aw would get mu ot if and come downstairs in he 
him* tnijamivt for a t**.um wills mm Then, the !*wn over, she 
wmihl trad buck wp4nin f*» in** embroidered cherries ami the 
jtajtrr novels and the coffee cup* and platters ot fruit and 

buttery mmw-ma 

i ilia my level bent in those Uwotw t«» touch« .anna Walska to 
m%‘ Thai was my part of the bargain. lU-t mwn bwnnn I might 
futm* at ihi* IrnAmns, tin* phy.ncsi discomfort, tin* appalling 
hit**r*m»*w«uu A the ho*.u»hoid, hut whsh* we were at work 1 
bmmm a martinet, n &i M>tmm MnwhsA, t demom.trnUxl, I 
restated, i ptuhM whm*v»f f hmomly could praise. t scolded. 
Old $ii»raf'«« and commands and comment* and illustrations 
rami* back to my mind fr< <m *H* • a* month* when I studied under 
tisat groat old holy who had more prim;* donna* to her credit 
than lingers »<* her two bands. 

Hnt work a"< 1 did, l could »«! f.wdt t iarnta Wakka ftuvmg, 
•NmA'o, Mo!* I’d ay to her. * Not Uk* tisat, You're singing 
him five million pig*.* 

And she w»*uld ju -.1 -smi'e, 

And do file same thing alt ovst again. 

Ilii H!if?4n>‘ii f %t«ul4 tun ;muy, in tmm\ to 

Vvnuulhw. to lady Mendl'a Vida Tn.mon, where the Sunday 
luncheon party was sure In !»• amusing and clever and refresh¬ 
ing, At one of thou* hmrhmn/. f found mywtt sitting next to » 

good-looking young «»*«»• ,, , . 

"Yon don't krn.w me, Madame Alda/ he 'aid, 'but I remem- 
Ikt you very well, You and f on**** appear**<1 on the saute atagfi 

together.’ 

It didn't .-tmn jwK.ibte. I was certain lie w:wm t a angrr, 
'Wherewithal?' I naked him. # 

1 in ( 'Sdeugo. Park in ttliu. Yon *-aine on from New Y ork to 
sing ti performance of i It if At tio, There wan a hnt hllMard and the 
train wan IaU\ and wwylmdy at the rehearasd waited and 






























wuU'd for you to get, there. Finally, when you did come, you 
looked at them all and said: “Listen, this is how I smg Gilda. 
“u do this, then I do that. I ccme on here. I go off there. 
Now you all know all about it. There’s no need of rehearsing 
any more. Everybody can go home ” You waved your hand 

im< l laughed, remembering the incident. Still, I couldn’t place 
the speaker. 

'And what were you doing there' 

' I wore ml velvet trousers and coat, and I was one of the 
boys who held back the stage curtain. 

‘And now you are?’ 

'I’m Mainboeher,’ he said quite simply. 

Mainboeher... the American dressmaker who is 
Molvneux’s rival, as the leading couturier of Pans today. 
Mainboeher who dressed the Duchess of Windsor so effec- 
Sdy. . has lie a long way from that post as curtain boy m 

the Chicago Opera House. 

After a gay, entertaining Sunday I «"' d 

and the Helen, the 

thefts, (xuunu a 1 y t av* nf A+Vi^r old friends 

nf mint* were there. I was sitting witn xne rrmt® 
Maharajah of Kapourthala when Ganna came up t0 °™ i 
■ (jh SrintU' -ho said, ‘ I see you know my smgmg teacher. 
BANG, went my patience and my temper. , j ^ 

■I may, for my eta, be trying toa*, 
shortly. 4 But I am NOT your smgmg teacher. Kemem 

1 am Madame Alda.’ 




T HOSK m w*vk* leaching <lannu Waluka proved to be 
w«»r!h a great deal more than ten dollars to me 

lltVMtw they taught me .something alrout myself. 

It w;w ;wm**i!ung I hail nmr mrojroeted irofore, Somethin* 
whirh, if you bad rovrorod roe of it, would have made rot* lauah 
tmtl retort; «!n • •’ le.' It w;w thin: I really like to teach 

A discovery revolufionnry to all one's previous ide;w about 
otMwelf needed thinking almut. I thought ;d«»ut it all the way 
Iroroe, lying in my d*vU chair, am! remembering, *« {l m rt of 
undercurrent to my thinking, 0?** scores uf other crossing* I had 
made with tiatti, when we had as »ne of mtr objects going to 
Munich, or 1‘urma, «*r frondon to hear thin or Shut trow ainger, 
who might be worth importing for the Metropolitan. 

Imported asttgiw,,, 

% hy \S hen t here are more f roautifui vuiees in America titan 
in any country in tho world. 

The answer w;w pat on iny toronro tiro minute tiro question 
"'•* formed. Ihraroro though America has so many ‘voirt*,’ 
there an* also in thin country j»on» had and dangerous ringing 
teachers than you will Sind anywhere eb> on «*ari It. t Jut <*f every 
hundred persona who teach ringing today, I wotthi jiut the 
average rot two who really know how to ring, or know how to 
train a pupil to King. 

I have known dogetm of young American women, with 
perfectly exquisite natural voices, trome of whom arrived at a 
fleeting faint* in tin* MH.foj<o!}ta», only to have their stardom 
wane }«vau/te of th**ir lack of correct vocal technique. 

They «n longtT ring in public at all 
They are the victims of bad ringing teachers. 

It is a crying «hn»ne that such conditions should fro permitted 
to exist in a country that requires physicians and dentists and 
other professional men and women to pass an examination and 
apply for a license before allowing them to practise on the 
public. Why ahtrohi there not he a Jaw deeming that any roan 
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or woman who professes to teach the art of singing should at 
least have studied the art? Why should not a singing teacher 
be required to pass an examination on his fitness to handle so 
delicate an instrument as the human voice, before he is allowed 
to advertise for pupils whose money he pockets and whose 
voices, too often, he injures past redemption? 

To teach singing the teacher must be able to illustrate what 
he wants the pupil to do. How else can he teach? All teaching is 
illustration and imitation. The teacher of the piano shows you 
how to hold your wrist, how to finger by doing it himself. How 
then can one teach another to sing unless one is a singer? 

I was present once at a singing lesson. I heard the teacher 
say to the pupil: 

'Look out of the window. You see that tall building across 
the street? Well, put your voice up on the top of that.' 

Rubbish. 

Of course what the man was trying to develop in the pupil 
was the precious' head voice.’ Only he didn’t know how to teach 
this. And, being a man, he could not illustrate what he wanted 
his female pupil to achieve. 

Again and again I am asked about this teacher, or that one, 
whose claim to the title consists in his having once been con¬ 
nected with the Metropolitan Opera House. The connection 
may be that the man was at one time one of the corps rkpktiteurs 

■ one of the accompanists who teach the small artists their 
roles. Tt may be that he rang the bell for the curtain to go up 
and down. It may be that he was a physician who happened to 
be called in once in an emergency to treat a famous singer. And 
on the basis of this connection, he sets himself up as a teacher of 
singing. 

Put down as baldly as this, I know these stories seem ridicu¬ 
lous. 

But they are true. The instances I have mentioned are 
actual facts. 

One of these teachers taught a woman pupil who later came to 






it!*' situ! M*i wo fJi*■ to »ug 7 *■ Vvthm 

iitulcT th*' isnptv»Vu Y,r.ii !,;i 4 it f»r a mi*rano A; 

tw*\ A;«41'.vv •* r «h< A;*,*! ii in \v w y or(£ > 

;t4v«*rsi »•*! In;i on th* k t .i! 4 th 4 t tii* had !wn swuH'liited v 
with th** Ktvwt ,|*' lku.rh*. Th,,v.- wh> know fh«* f a **to knew that : 
th«* CMbvfeiti.ift hal hv» tbit of a Mvrnwir? -v a ?H u> themngnr h 

W mroo* ht» hvar-t hi* ih^.u f 5*r;u*f Ulhi having sujuiek ear’ 

In* itit'bwj up si <i*‘aJ, * ’ 

lt»t Hmugh to qwtSify tu a to.vta-r of tin* ;ttl «f mngiRgf 

Th»;i wtrnltl k> InsmoiviM w.rr ii n»t that «.;»rnwt young 

nrtyta put tbitwhv?! urn tl ..*■ futon* fwv»fn j« the hunda of 

i'harhtott# mifh &t 

*If ! ;Utu!y wish So-un*! ;•*«, h* tmyA lt»* *\m gH uw into the : 
Mi>Sr<*s»*iiton/ I hu*.** t >»■*•!! toM of tlib toarlnT or of that 

Oil**, 

3 >«*-> In*? 
iVritnj'it, 

I tut i*;m h**'* 

Tliuhs ntory. 

Ko mm r**t{Si,;'*v! tit** ojlhn* »f imy |«iriiruh«- to,whi* who 
rlaiiiijj to have ’pu\V »** m Urn. **r ht*, tin uudUion at th© 
M*'trt*i»oliinn, TWdtovtof 7 »-v*-ry hou,«* is ntwuys 

t*stg«T to h*vif «**w v*.r*;. ( ton! in «nthHuuitiaJ|y any 

vuirn that w rndiy l-ruu'a’hl, and w J^ostifnlly produml, 

I know this wtuinly wan trit** ■»? h.ntt < '-.mi.-Mk. ft in no hw» 
tru<f of tin* yr«u-nt. wy «vm>t->.*nt tom-tor, Ktlwwf Johnston. 

T# .-v - a, train 

voi«»«* no one it readier than i to encourage and prate a taadwr ; 

V. Ini i«;„: * ■ 

■' ‘ : " I '■ I .. . . • ■ '' 

ymn. deehM to tagin to coach. I wrote him «pnrf:i»| »y 

«•<iiii:*i*i . ■ . : : . Iv.i- 

di'ttfly tin* tottif jik'tifinl him. for In* r**|sls»‘4; : * 

















Casa Mia on Great Neck, Long Island 




Mv mxu 

Yon .-.mum know how much your endorsement has 
fur i reaper! ymir opinion more than any other 
l'rv^})‘4, and away.-t wanted to make good with you. 

r:n,'‘. i;i a a'.vU'h of what you have often said, and I 
‘him. t? m noble ami groat of you to tell the world about it. 
!■ u*n you had ncut done that, the knowledge that 

>>oH approve of my work gives me a satisfaction that 

loaning fl u- over could, 

Thank you fW everything, and may your tour be a great 
jdeanu-e and mu u* you. You deserve all that is good. 

\\ uh (!«*yca! gratitude, admiration, and affection, 

Devotedly, 

Frank 

‘To tca*-h f. t>.j’ art of singing mptirea that the teacher shall not 
<udv tram the voice, }»ut t«* able to teach the singer how to 
ym.-rvo Do* vace hr years and jeans. 

U h.*n f h> .,r<! Adelina Haiti at that marvellous concert 
ill ♦ he ’JY .he«, t,!,';oventy-t.wo years old. And her singing 

w vt ovjtn i,!o that l went, home and cried my eyes out be- 
! tlmught f could never learn to sing so well. When I 
hoard Melba :,m Mimi. she was at least sixty-two. Calv4, when 
I l;»*;trd tut, was in lot sixties, and still a great prima donna. 
Mo n ,/ fh* .si* who read these pages know the marvel of Schu¬ 
mann llcftil, Who was Still singing toward the eighties. 

*1V reason why thivic great artists were able to do this was 
md jw.t Wamte they were great artists. It was because they 
knew, Wauw they had imen taught, how to sing correctly. 

All Mngmg revolves around the intercostal muscles, those 
that the iperf.s writers refer to m the solar plexus. When you 
:;*•** a linger, either a man or n woman, who is getting red in the 
face, Whom m ck musrlw stand out like cords, pushing, pushing 
the then you may he perfectly certain that the strident 

urnmda that you jure hearing are due to the terribly bad method 
«*! production. 

t Vitaliy it is fright that makes a singer’s throat tighten up. 
Fright, caused by nerves. To sing correctly the muscles of the 



face, the throat, and the neck must U« completely relaxed. The 
only muscles that must he taut arc those uf the stomach. In 
other words, your helhnvs. 

Watch a canary ring. How is it possible, ymi say, for that 
tiny feathered creature to have such tremendous breath control, 
anti with such volume? I have watched iny canary hy the hour 
trill and trill. I have tried to ki*ej» in time with him. Hut I am 
completely out of breath while the bird is at ill ringing. That is 
because he sings spontaneously, without otTort and without 
strain. He has hy Nature’s gift the art that the singer must 
team. 

Marches!, as I have told so many times in this .story, laid 
great emplmsis on the use of the head voice. • f 1.10,00.1 In r*4/ d# 
mt,' she would say, over and over again. She wrote >t m a peri - 
script to nearly all her letter.! to her pupil*. She alwaya il¬ 
lustrated this herself, at the same time masting that it warn 
imiwsrible for a male teacher to produce the head tones 
properly. Marehcri, herself, steadfastly refund to teach male 
applicants. 

Hhe never let a pupil sing above !•’ in anything but the head 
voice. The upper part of the voice was ernsnerved with infinite 
care to avoid early breakdown. As a remit, when her pupils 
sang top notes, they did so with the frebng that there was 
something in reserve. The singer who exhatUs herself on the 
top nnt«t is neither artistic imr eilWtive, Moreover, she it 
ruining her voice. 

Most girls ovmwrebe their voices during the yearn while 
the voice is immature. That k the grave/it tunptation that 
affects American girls. They ah want to sing, not to study. And 
singing, apparently, they want to scream, M arcing was at mi 
atxnit this. .She advised daily leuona of twenty minutes each, 
and no more, Hut her pupils were assembled in a elans, and each 
pupil, though she actually sang nn more than the twenty min* 
uttw Marehcri granted her, heard the lemons of the other pupils 
fa the elaaa, and benelited by the criticism and instruction. 



uvhrtii*:) exorcism were little more than scales, sung very 
y, Single, oiwtuined tones, repeated time and time again, 
h.-r critical ear was entirely satisfied. Then came arpeggios. 

* thtw owe a Htore eomplieuted technical drill to prepare 
,t;i il fur tlurUurn work in the more florid operas. But at the 
«»f all were the nimjdeal kind of exercises. By these methods 
, <he.it produced great prima donnas — Melba, Calv6, 
,w, %bil &mder.xtm - the California girl for whom 
'M -'«»*!. wrote Thuu, 

javlse-ii taught me in the same way, and I know no other 

tod *d voice training. 

in ,we4 t.* say. ami I can see her black eyes snapping as she 
it, that more voirin collapsed from overpractice, and more 
< ( «•» from underwork, than from any other causes, 

hnmgh my carver as a singer 1 studied regularly two hours 
v morning. True, l seldom sang, full voice, more than 
itv iwmilet of that time. But for the rest of the study 
m 4 1 would sing over, softly, the new rOle I was working on, 
h« for my concert program. 

tadv study and practice and exercises, and unrwutong care, 
t) f I ho voice only, but of the general health. All these are 
led to hoop a voice in perfect condition. 

U* .“r,t'uw. W. Have Ml b*ind u.‘ ^ 

ilio existed all opera singers to be fat. Audiences today ar 
•e critical of a singer's apimurance than they used to ^ 

* demand not only that the smger shall sing well, but that 

jihall took lovely and be an actress, too. , . 

iwfy I»*l» Iff 

Ml» Wh., wouldn't rather took * » and wgaM 

, than at one who hulpw unromnntically? 

Itl . ,L severe dieting can seriously affect the > voice. 
!l f 1 1'rlcnttv when Ponselle sang Carmen. Hyoid 

SmT a^SL tu . toW. ** sroeefol ^ 



After flu* prrformann* l went BneUt.-nte to <'<uv/;ratulute her. 
*|/t<*kk at ni«*, Alda!' dm mod, fuiriin^ round before me. Tv§ 
taken otf pounds am! pound,;.' 

‘But look what you an* donut In \ut;r vohv,’ I r<*t»*rt***l. 
*Vnu‘re mukiuh' tVttmn b» autifuiiy, But to *!** an yon haw 
pushed your vohv down. When a buds myram* dona that, 
what rite an* left to hit? Only Carmen an.! J vlilah, 
thank you, I'd rather Iwp my voire than my fsm»re.‘ I would, 
too. Ami l hav**, 


I I*’ THKIt K is any .short, ea>y, wav of liiv.iiniiu* a 

Went .singer I never heard *>f it, In Ww York ! know half a 
* ten MH’ir! y women, amateur .-liti.vi' i, who vuU till ymi 
blandly how much t?«**v nr** than the art) .u emt-mi-d at 

th*» Metropolitan, CUme ! sat through an ojnra in a Urn, with 
im«* of these women, and heard her entas >m of the umnuy of » 
Itreat and finished artist. who was the alar of that {ter-Yi'am/av, 
All the lady's remarks revealed to me. a pr<tenoral ->i:wr, wan 
how wry much .dm «U*I n»i know al»mt the art of ,'imy.mj.*, Hut 
I don't doubt several other j *-r a ijoi in »h" liov were ms|*m;..ed, 
These amateurs figure at ike .'hasp *. eojevsia, \ ?,*w of them 
lately have made fheir way mtu i.v.b* etub a wiser*. si., a* .niirmi'i 
depends not **n their ability an Mtwfs hut «*n a vert air, Slair for 
pubtirity wliieh they have, 

There in Cuhinu Wmsht. 

I remember on** flay Moira* into the Up. * m Burn. There «nt 
Admiral 'Andy* <*ram* am! t’olujiel tlroome, They made me 
join them. I’rwntly Andy tel; 

4 Alda, will you do some! mm* for Ksther?' 

Kather was Iv.ther Cobb; now {'nbmu Wright. 

* What?’ I demand*!. "And why’" 
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!fV told me shut Esther very much wanted a chance to make 
a oam*r an a singer. She needed someone to coach ha: and get 
Ii*t storied. Would I dt» it? 

‘Hu* long amt the chart of it. was that Esther went back on my 
boat to New York, I gave her one of the rooms of my suite. I 
tried to !*-aeh her, and she came a good many times to the 
apartment; this was before Until atul t were separated. But 
what f found was what l have found of more than half the 
am »t*-ur aimers who oome to me for help, Esther did not want 
to work. 

I.slm alt .amateurs who remain amateurs forever, Esther was 
hi-tlmg fur an easy way round the obstacles that can only be 
overcome by hours of regular study and concentration. 


Thin attitude Wongs to the individual, not to a class. I 
mw it. whore Ibntveu knows l should not have to meet it, in 
the ierh who are training to he professional singers, and who 
know pt .rfeei.ly well that they have got to support themselves. 
Even the demand.i of a career do not make them serious. 
They nil want to .sing, but, not to study. I’d say that was the 
ilvA o on ihtmt mark of the American girl today. 

It in tie* greatest obstacle in the way of our having fine 
American Muger*. 

An l say, tbit failing runs through all classes. On the other 
aide there !ire society women who have in addition to lovely 
voimi the zeal for study .and work. Huch a one is Mrs. James 
f‘, JJoiwhue, one of the heiresses to the enormous Woolworth 
fortune. She in a pupil of mine. If Jessie Donahue were not 
mornerti.-Jy rich, if nhe had to make her way m the world she 
nnilil f rt*nwti4ouM huccww m a Bin$©r. o o y , 

„f ,l„. !.,v, tet *,!«» v»i« I wer tod - wW 

hnl lint qudlly in her » an singers 
interpretation which are natural to her are what many singers 

have to ntudy to attain. 





O UT of thcsKfl tvAMUm anti (hi* HKirrlitn? di-k*nvt<ry 
that I t'njoyod tiwhing, a hrnnd-mw r;*m*r luw «*umt* to 

me. 

A «*m?r tut ahmrhing, m tbrnundiu#, na iwKvnluromi in It* 
way a# my HUum lih* h;w bra. 

f «t»rh»d on it tin* {tamo yonr that tlutti r«*,%m*d from th*> 
MHrttpnlitnn, in HWI. Ho anti Ho.-iina < laid had married aom** 
tinw b*h>r*» ho Soft. 

Tht* hwt timv I was abroad 1 a?ay*d a few daya with tin* 
Toscaninis, whw homo b on an bland in the la! 1 **', In u»w of 
their b»nU wo sailed |‘;nt tht* roeotvo villa where mv former 
husband lives what muni b* for a man of hb e^enem-e anti 
bates u very dreary e*b!rii»v. 

I Ml sorry for Haiti, havim* today »* muon in my own life 
that b rich and active and creative. 

On the bvb of those shijbtard reth-c thun, aft »t my s»\ weelm 
tt|4*nt in teaching <huma Wabihu, came list* majorat nm which 
ha«t developed into my present career. 

It wim this: 

I would .sot out to discover for t in* American jwnjde who were 
my audience, anti of whom I now was i>u<\ ;**me new and 
beautiful voice*. And I would m to flow yriuinf am#**/* 
what Miireheai taught, me ubiut tin* art of diming. 

Mind you, I havo never had any im-mion of bung a binging 
teacher/ I thought of my career as that of a ju*<neer, an *'*■ 
jdnrer. I do nut, will n«»t, tub* any pupil who comes along who 
offers nut a fat round sunt for bwonm lint, us March*™ did, I 
hear voices' and select those that mum to no* ppmuuim and 
worth training Tht* girls who nniif to jnecnme from every walk 
in lift*, A few tiro rich usen’awivo; or dauKhfen, Jm* th»* major • 
tty are girb from jamr home;;, or wish no home-, at all t orb who 
will have t,o support tb*uu>elv»m boding th»* money for a imistn 
c*l education, these girls would otherwisto never have their vniw» 






»!»Or to go further than a part in a night-club 
chorus. 

For flaw girls, if their voices are really so good, and they 
then* selves are sufficiently intelligent to study, I have a system 
of scholarships. 


When I first got my idea of discovering and training singers 
for America, 1 talked it over with four or five very rich men and 
women who have long been friends of mine, and who love music. 
The idea wan wildly idealistic, of course. But I’ve always found 
that the ea 5 titali.it.; ami so-called hard-headed business men are 
the idealists in the world. Apparently my idea struck 

th.no friends »»f mine as rather magnificent. For immediately 
the> began to come forward with suggestions, very businesslike 
!•»««; and then with requests to he allowed to help and 
have a nhare in what I w.u going to do. 


It thi,i way; 

A girl comes to me, or someone brings her, and I hear her 
•mg. Or, 1 hold an audition and a number of applicants come 
and 1 hear them, one after another. Having heard them I de¬ 
cide whet her they have voices worth training; or whether the 
brat advice f can give them is what I advised Ganna Walska: 
't«earn to cook, You’ll never be a singer.' 

If i accept a girl sis a pupil, she signs a contract with me. 
,dhe muat. promise not to sing in public without my permission. 
Khe cannot take a job, or do any work that will take her atten¬ 
tion and strength from her musical studies. If she is a society 
girl, I expect her when she becomes my pupil to put her lessons 
and to-r hours of study ahead of all social engagements. I ex¬ 
pect her to go home from parties and to bed at a reasonable 
hour; not to smoke, or drink or gad about to excess. 

You can't do those things and learn to sing at the same time. 

If the girl is |«Kir and most of them are then I arrange 




women who foil in love with my idea. * When 1dixenver n promis¬ 
ing siller you ean make it possible for her to have at least two 
yearn of study with me. You mn make her an allowance for 
Itvinjf expenses, in a good dub like tin* Thnv ArM. and for her 
dot hex; for lessons in Italian and French. An*! Safer on, if „j M , 
promt**# to Uvotno an ojmra *i»gi*r, lessons in mw tn stohtc/ 

1 his ts not chanty. 

The emit ntet ealls for the repayment of the *d»utur?thip money 
to tht* donor# after the girl In-gin* to earn her living m a singer. 

Ami doew it work? 

lieeently, one of the girl# who h:w Iwn studying with ttu- just 
a year was otfemi an engagement to dag Atda in tWinuutt, 
next summer. One or two will probably go before hum to Holly, 
wood, Their voimi are lovely and they dim well, but they have 
not the volume nmhd for operatic work, In pietum* Him lad, 
does not matter, ;u the voice to imvhunionlly amphtied. f, Know¬ 
ing this, I laughed the other day when someone told me aS«nit 
a t earlier whu.se daim to fume w;vs an ability to feadi 

pupils to »tng for the radio and the sawn. To sing for the radio 
or for the movies b no different from singing for a friejtd in your 
own musie room, and mp»re« no sp»dal training or tedinhiue. » 

A year and a half sign Mary < larden brought a girl to me. She 
i» » Chmudian, hut dm ww singing in a ehonw of six gtrb at a 
night duh in NVw York. Ringing Imum. The manager of the dub 
wiuwt'i too pleased with her. She M»s*m**d to hint to ke*k that 
something that makes a night-dub singer *«»» over' with the 
patrons, Hut someone brought the girl to Mary, and Mary, 
having hoard her, bundled her into a taxi and brought. h*-r to me, 
at my apartment sit the Waldorf. 

*1 want you to hear her, Alda/ said Mary. 'She’s got a gt»r- 
»*•»»« voiw. (Inrmirn. Contralto/ 

f «at down at the piano and played one of the the girl 
brought with her. Mary held her Hmi nUd in Iismli long enough 
to listen whilst the girl sang... 



Shi- sung atrociously. Shi* pushed her voice, and die breathed 
in the wrong pbnm She strained until the cords of her neck 

jUood out. 

Itnt even an there was no disguising the fact that the voice 
itself, if only she mild learn to protluce it, was superbly beauti¬ 
ful. 

Tears were in Mary Garden's eyes. The bracelets on her arms 
eiisih**d and pngied with her tvstatie waving of her hands. 

' Listen t*» that. Alda. Listen to it. It’smarvellous. I’U make 
her tin* greatest iMilah, the grwaUwt.. 

* 1 Mhhh, my eye!’ I brought my two hands down on the keys 
in ;* t-unrhisuve chord. 'That girl’s no mmo-soprano. She’s not 
a mmrulln. I don’t rare what she's been singing. That voice 
is a high, high soprano. Shell sing Alda, marvellously. She’ll 
dug Tohcu. and Trnviata,' 

1 hadn't l»ofh*ml with the girl’s name until now. 

'Listen, my child.’ I mid to her. ' You’ll start right away, to¬ 
day, You don't go hack to the night dub. You pin up your 
hair in a neat schoolgirl bun. You scrub the rouge and the lip- 
.ii,-i and t he j*»wder from your face. You go out and buy your- 
,,-lf a lamb chop amt spinach and a fresh green salad for lunch. 
And at three o'clock Is* back here for a lesson. After that we’ll 
<«*!,tl« sill the other things that have to be done.’ 

Will she really la-come a great opera singer? 

That de|***t»bi on tier. On her capacity for study, for learning, 
and on ;on»H hin« that h the backbone of every career. On the 
range or in any of the other arts or professions. Marehesi called 
it a capacity for work. Anyway, it’s a driving force; a hunger 
smd thirst after knowledge of the art that one dedicates oneself 

til, 

Ha* thin girl got it? 

Frankly, I do not know, , , r 

If she has, ah« will undoubtedly be a great singer some day. 
If dm hits not it won’t be for any lack on my part in t^ng ™ 
roust* it in her, mi In the other pupils who have scholarships. 






La«fc nummer, whilst I was at N;trRi«un;trU, I rented it house 
war the Huh where I Huyeti, and put four »if the itirbt to five 
there mo that they Humid not mina their daily hvi,u»ts/i ami |>riu*- 
tiw pwuKfo. in befwtm they had the ueu and thr heuHt and 
the wuifthiiw and froth air ami i>mjwT fond and kuhI time* that 
did not interfere with work, 

Sometimes one or two of t Horn are out at V:m Mia wit h roe - 
tauming the thousand and one tiling, l*md«*jt singing, that a 
Huger hast to know if aim is to be a sitvtw, How to route into a 
KMitti. How to meet, of various nuti.maUtnn and ranks. 

How to «trry herself and aimak and even how to dmw, and 
not least imimrtant of all how iu>( to make uj» her fare. 

* Aida, you're a regular Simon l,egm' with those girls,* one of 
my friends said to un* tin* other day. 

Wo wore in my bedroom, whirl* i.idinrtly over tho long union, 

Hoiow tu, Mary tlurden’a'font' wan j-rm-ti.iingarale*. I had imi< 
♦*;ur for my friend's cunver.-ation, the other w,w on the .found* 
that |tr«fwlrt| front the room Mow, 

Tlttwt* sounds wwe flat. 

i «t.am|»wl my foot hard on the floor. 

Th»» voire found the middle of the note and stayed liter*'. 

‘Ko, I'm not hart! on them, I refuted my friend’** mvuaatinn. 
'Only remember this: I have a pimmn for {.ersWtmu, Ami an 
oyo ami an ear for details... «)tf<'ll! Fiat. m *in, . .* 

i riw»wl the .di|»|ter front my f«*it and hun^H its high IwH 
tlown on the floor dim-tly above where the jauno stands in the 
rnion. The ttealw «tni*}«d. There was a ;*eond'* then 

thi* voire took them uj. again. This time, jr-rfertly. I moiled. 

* Ilnur that/ I ttnid. * Faeit note like a droj» of Hear water.' 

That'a what, I moan by liking to trurh, 1 was tot deeply sntiie 
fiwl with thoat* perfect walen;«if 1*4 fmen singing them myiHf. 





T HKKK isn't any ending to this story, in which every day 
may introduce a now chapter, 

I lore at t *;m Mia there art* guests coming to spend the week¬ 
end. The Toscaninis anti my good friend and lawyer Jack Cur¬ 
tin. Alfmi and 'Uene Sloan, David Barnoff, and others. We are 
going to have ham steaks, two inches thick, parboiled in milk, 
spread with brown sugar, and then broiled over a charcoal fire. 
Hay Vir Den anti I will broil them in the dining-room fireplace. 

You, who have read this book, can say what you like about 
my virtues and my faults, But let anyone presume to criticize 
toy cooling... 

Ami at dinner ami afterward there will be talk —gay, amus¬ 
ing, and informative talk. The sort that I love best. Talk of 
polities and business and of places and people and events. And 
of ill later there will be music in the long, lemon-yellow drawing¬ 
room. To.ieunini will play, divinely. And with him to accom¬ 
pany me, I shall sing once more ■ and for the last time in these 
pages Muni's wistful * Farewell/ 

•SrrAi, Ahlimt / Toscanini will surely say. 'You are happy?' 
And 1 shall took around the softly lighted room, at the dear 
familiar chairs and tables and bibelots that made that astound¬ 
ing jt mrney across t he sea, at these friends who have been friends 
for yearn and then, perhaps, out through the windows to the 
moonlit garden. 

There's » frost in the air. 

Today, l shall remember, three cases of tulips and daffodils 
came by express. They are waiting for Joe, the gardener, and 
me to plant them tomorrow; the daffodils in golden drifts about 
the fountain in front of the house door; the tulips in a gay, trail¬ 
ing riblxm along the edge of the lawn on the Bay side. 

And out of the fulness of my heart I shall answer Toscanini. 

'Happy? Yea.’ 

THE END 







